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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


‘Higher Secondary Education’ has been prepared in accordance 
with the syllabus in Education for the Higher Secondary course 
prescribed by the Council of Higher Secondary Education, West 
Bengal. It is actually the demands of the students and request of 
the teachers that inspired me to take up this project. This book has 
a special recommendation in as much as it is neither too bulky for 
a student of average intelligence nor too meagre in its information 
for an inquisitive student. The subject matter has been treated in a 
systematic way and in a simple and clear style. It is, however, 
presumptious to claim that this book is immaculate. Instead every 
attempt will be made to ferret out errors if any, and put them right 
on the subsequent impressions. 


Any suggestion for any improvement of the book will be 
thankfully received by the author. 


’ The author will feel his labour amply rewarded if the book 
serves the purpose and helps those for whom it is meant. 


Dated, Calcutta K. M. 
Jnly 31st, 1985 
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A child grows and learns through interaction between the organism 
and the environment. 


. Factors involved in interaction:— 


(a) Organism:— 

(i) Needs—biological, social and psychological with refer- 
ence to different stages of development viz., infancy, 
early childhood, late childhood and adolescence. 

(ii) Nature and characteristics of abilities (Spearman’s) 
concept of abilities). 

(b) The environment: Physical and social. 

(c) Maturation and Learning as a process of growth and 
development (characteristics and definitions and inter- 
relationship). j 

Development through experience and training: — 


Psychomotor, language, intellectual, emotional and social 
(Characteristics at different phases). 


Mechanism of learning: — 
Conditioning; Classical and operant; Problem-solving (Basic 
principles and characteristics). 


Modification of behaviour; and products of development and 
experience: Knowledge and concept; skill and habit; interest, 
attitude and values (characteristics and definitions). 


Forms of Education: Informal and formal. 

(a) Informal education—meaning; media—nature, family, reli- 
gious institutions, clubs, centres of productive and economic 
activities; limitations. i 

(b) Formal education—meaning; media—institutions; limitations. 

Role of mass media in education: — 

Press, Radio, Television, Cinema. 
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PAPER—II Marks—100 


“Purposes of education; an integrated development of the educand 


and social progress. 


Concept of general and special education (with reference to a few 
types of professional and vocational education). 


(a) Curriculum as a means to achieve the purposes of education— 
(b) Factors of curriculum construction with particular reference 
to the following: — ' 
(i) Purposes of education, 
(ii) Needs and capacities of the educands, 
Gii) Availability of resources. 


Co-curricular activities—importance and types. 


Stages of education: pre-primary to higher with reference to 
objectives, structure and curriculum. 


Origin and development of institutionalised education in:— 
(i) Primitive, (11) Ancient, 
(ii) Medieval and (iv) Modern societies. 


Present system of education in India (with a brief historical 


‘backdrop) and the different types of institutions, including 


professional and vocational, existent in present India. 
Education of the physically handicapped (Blind and deaf & dumb). 


Problems of illiteracy and education of the socially and economi- 
cally weaker sections. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 
A child grows and learns through interaction 
between the organism and the environment. 


Every organism that we find on this earth is engaged in adapting 
itself to the environment with whatever original endowments it 
Possesses viz., instincts, reflex patterns etc. These original endow- 
ments are required to be changed and developed so as to fit in with 
the changed environment. 

There is an intimate relation between the individual and the 
environment. The environment moulds the experience and the 
learning capabilities of an individual. The individual also reacts to 
his environment. He tries to mould his environment to suit his 
purpose. Thus the interaction of the individual and environment 
initiates new behaviour in an individual. 


Superior adjustment of man 

Man does not differ much from the other animals in so far as 
physical structure is concenred. Many of the lower animals in fact, 
have one or the other of their physical organs more powerful and 
efficient than those of man. The vulture, for example, has a more 
piercing sight than man and the dog a stronger sense of smell. But 
man possesses certain distinctive characteristics which the lower 
animals are devoid of. His erect body, larynx, nimble hands and 
developed nervous system have not only secured for him the highest 
position in the anima] kingdom, but have constantly helped him in 
adjustments of a superior type. 

The physical characteristics of man which help learning and 
superior adjustments are: 

(a) His free hands. 

(b) His larynx. 

(c) Developed brain. 

(d) Prolonged infancy. 


(a) Free hands : None of the quadrupeds has an organ resem- 
bling the free, pliant hands of man. Walking on his legs, man uses 
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his hands in performing an infinite variety of actions. The hands 
are directed by the eyes and the brains. The usefulness of the hands 
need hardly be described. Their pliancy enables man to adjust himself 
to changing situations in an immense variety of ways. In fact, we 
cannot think of life without our hands: To the blind they are a 
substitute for his eyes and to the dumb for his words. But for his 
hands all the progress achieved by man towards a fuller and more 
civilised life, all his creative activities in the field of fine arts, literature, 
music and also—the inventions which have made his life easy, and 
comfortable would have been impossible. 


(b) Human vice and» uttered words: The mechanism of 
human voice consists of the lungs, the larynx, the pharynx, the tonsil, 
the tongue, the teeth and the lips. No other animal is capable of 
producing such’a variety of sounds as man, ranging from the sweetest 
to the hoarsest. It is only with man that, voice has been moulded 
into meaningful language with the help of his hands and under the 
control of his brain. Man does not use his mouth in gathering food 
or in fighting, but in talking. Primitive man used to express. things. 
and ideas with certain movements of their hands and mouths. This. 
certainly was a kind of language, but very limited in its capacity as 
a vehicle for expression. With the passage of time, words came to be 
used by man as a means of expression and communication. Efforts 
were alongside made to retain words and conventional languages 
developed with the coming into being of clans. Vocabulary increased 
in size. The richer its vocabulary, the richer is a language. Being 
able to use his voicé as a means of expressing his thoughts and ideas, 
man has succeeded in achieving superior adjustment with his 
environment. 


(c) Developed brain: All animals possess brains. But man’s 
brain and nervous system are the most complex and developed ones. 
As compared to the size of the body, man possesses the biggest brain. 
The brain of an elephant, though much bigger in size than that of 
man, is lighter relative to the body of the elephant than that of man 
relative to his body. Besides, the nerves of man, originating in the 
brain and the spinal cord and ramifying throughout the body, form 
the most complex and developed nervous system. This nervous system 
Causes and controls all our movements, feelings, efforts and words. 


(a) Prolonged Infancy: Of all animals man has the longest 
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period of childhood. The offsprings of other animals do not have 
to depend on others for such a long time as the human child has. 
The human child is perhaps the most helpless and dependent creature 
in the animal kingdom. This long childhood seems to be of immense 
value to man, providing as it does, the necessary foundation for his 
later life. During his long childhood, man acquaints himself with his 
complex surrounding and thus prepares himself for future, The long 
childhood of man is, in fact, necessitated by this complexity and 
ever-changing character of his environment. 


Characteristics of an organism. Behaviour is a word that is appli- 
cable to living things. The first characteristic of a living, is that it 
acts’ spontaneously. It has,a physical body. Its spontaneity is clear 
in its reaction to extermal influences. It is not independent of the 
environment. External factors affect it no doubt, but it can assert 
itself against the environment in its own way. So long as there is 
life in it, it expresses itself. Life is creative. A living organism 
is self-building,. self-repairing, self-regulating and self-producing. If a 
child is wounded the wound heals from within. The blind man develops 
a finer sense of touch and hearing than the man of normal eye- 
sight. A rich man can adjust his mode of living if he suddenly 
becomes a pauper. The self-building of an organism we find in its 
process of growth. Physical growth of an organism is evident to our 
eyes. An adult person starts his life as a neonate. 

Parallel to physical growth we see in man an inner growth. The 
child grows and learns through interaction between itself and its 
environment. It asserts itself, exercises creative energy, selects those 
features of the environment to which it responds and conserves and 
profits by its experiences in a way that an inanimate thing cannot 
do. The child does not merely respond in a mechanical way to 
environmental stimuli. It can change its activities according to 
changes in the environment. Again, the child stops its activity when 
the goal is attained. 

Enyironment : The environment means everything that affects 
the individual except his genes. The genes have furnished the 
mechanism of behaviour, only the environment can actuate it. 
Only the environment can start the learning of new forms of behaviour 
which, when established, must in turn be actuated by stimulation. 

Every child is born into an environment. But this does not mean 
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that it picks up the ideals, customs, traditions etc. of its environment 
from the moment of its birth. The human child is born as a non- 
social biological being. It is due to social experiences that a biological 
being becomes a human being. The infant comes into relation not only 
with the objects of nature, but also with other men, and that in this 
encounter he is transformed into a human being. The process of 
adoption by the individual of the conventional patterns of behaviour 
is described as his socialisation, for it occurs on account of his 
interaction with others, 


The infant is born in a family. The influences, particularly, of the 
parents at home and of other adults and children in the neighbourhood 
are of great value in the learning and mental growth of the child. 
The manner in which the new-born child is looked at by its parents 
and other members of the family, what the latter are expecting of the 
child—all these facts determine the future growth of the child. Every 
family has its own norms and traditions. The child is brought up in 
accordance with these family-norms and traditions. In the family or 
home environment, the child becomes moralised, his habits of thought, 
emotion and action are formed. In brief, the foundation of his 
character is laid in the family; the lack of proper environment in 
early childhood retards the growth of human personality in the child 
is evident from the examples from the cases of human child reared 
by the wolf. Such a child has its sense organs, muscles and nervous 
system like all other human beings. But without the interaction 
between its reaction and stimuli of human society its growth is 
retarded and in the process its learning is stopped. It becomes a wolf- 
boy with no mental growth. Hence it may be said that the child’s 
growth and process of learning will be satisfactory if it is accepted 
by the family:in good grace. 


One of the most important features in the process of learning 
and growth of a child is that the changes that occurs in the child due 
to interaction between the child and the environment. Every society 
has its peculiar norms and because the child is reared on that environ- 
ment, it imbibes those norms, which in turn makes it behave in 2 
particular manner. It is also a fact that a child comes into relation 
with other children or human beings through the media of behaviours. 
In the process of the interaction some of the behaviours of the child 
are abandoned and some retained. In this way, a pattern of uniform 
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behaviour is evolved and the child feels a more intimate relation to 
the society. It may be noted that the individual is not an empty vessel 
or a store house of. knowledge’ or culture. Consequently, growth and 
learning is not a passive process. There is action and reaction between 
the individual and the learning process. It is as a result of the 
interaction of the individual, his past experiences and present experi- 
ences that he grows and learns. ; 

Human being is endowed with a will which is more or less free 
and with a capacity for self-determination. He is capable of forming 
his own purposes and ideals and working for their realisation. The 
living organism like human being is a ‘centre of creative energy which 
uses endowment and environment as the medium, so that the elements 
it receives from environment do not. themselves make what it is, 
except in-so far as they are the bases of activity which is the essential 
part of its existence.’ 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
for Study and Examination 


1. How does a child grow and learn through the interaction 
between the organism and the environment. 

2. What is an organism? How does the interaction of the 
individual and environment initiate new behaviour in an individual.? 

3.” What are the characteristics of an organism? State the 
physical characteristics of human being which are peculiar to him only. 

4. What is the importance of ‘free hands’ in the life of man.? 

5. What is the significance of prolonged infancy in the life of 
a child ? 

6. What do you mean by environment? How does a child pick 
up ideas, customs, traditions of its environment ? 

7. What do you mean by socialisation ? Briefly describe the 
process of socialisation of an infant. 

8. What is meant by the expression that the child is ‘a centre 
of creative energy’? 

9, What is the institution that deeply affect the socialisation 
of the individual and how does it produce its effect ? 


CHAPTER II 


FACTORS INVOLVED IN INTERACTION 
Organism—Needs—hiological, social and psychological with 
reference to different stages of development—Infancy, 
early childhood, Late childhood and adolescence 


Fundamental facts in Education 


In education there are certain facts that we have to recognise 
as forming the foundation on which we build the edifice of education. 
They are the data of education. We have ‘to accept them as they 
aré and make what we can out of them. Heredity, the environment, 
in which the human organism finds itself, the general and special 
tendencies with which it starts its life as a human being, the physio- 
logical machinery through which these tendencies work—these are 
to be taken for granted, Many of these factors we share with other 
living things.’ The universality of experience which we share with 
other organisms is another fundamental fact. 


Peculiar human characteristics 


Since man has the best developed brain—can reason, speak and 
write—he has many advantages over most other animals, With 
observation, study, experimentation, he has been able to learn the 
physical structure of his body and the manners in which his body 
functions. Scientists have analysed the chemical changes that result 


in co-ordination of body functions to make a healthy human body 
and mind. 


Conscious acts of human being 

Human beings do some acts spontaneous} 
originate from within the brain, but are not 
The jumping and dancing at random of all well fed children is a 
case in point. Conscious Reflex actions, instinctive actions, habitual 
actions, ideo-motor actions are examples of Conscious actions which 
are performed in response to stimuli. These actions are called non- 
voluntary actions. There are some actions which are called voluntary 
actions. In these actions there are beforehand an idea of the end, 


a desire to realise it and an idea of the movements which are the 
means of its realisation, 


y. These acts or actions 
Preceded by consciousness. 
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Needs : Definition and Nature 

The term Needs implies a feeling of want. Human being. tries 
to attain some end because of needs. For the satisfaction of needs 
man performs some acts. Needs may be biological, social and 
psychological. The feeling of want may hint at something the attain- 
ment of which may remove the want and give pleasure. Needs 
therefore, create a dynamic state in an individual’s mind. This dynamic 
state of mind is called drive. 


“Murry’s opinion 

Murry’s opinion on this subject deserves mention. According to 
him, ‘need’ is a cerebral force which organises our knowledge and 
-action. A living being performs a particular act under pressure of 
some need. Murray has mentioned twenty needs of which self- 
improvement, success, establishment of relations, attacking, freedom, 
perseverance, resistance, sex etc. are important. 


‘Classes of needs 

Hunger, thirst, sexual drive etc. fall with the biological class of 
needs. Biological needs are unlearned. Desire for acquisition of wealth, 
desire for establishment in one’s field of activity etc. fall within 
psychological class of needs. Desire for friendship belongs to social 
‘class of needs. 


Needs with reference to different stages of development 

Life is continuous process of growth without any gap. The new- 
‘born baby of today will have to live the life of mature-adult. In this 
journey from birth to adulthood and ultimately to death human 
‘being passes through a series of changes. These changes—physical 
and mental, structural and functional—are the characteristics of 
development. On the basis of these changes the continuous develop- 
ment of an individual may be divided into different stages. Develop- 
ment being continuous these stages are never water-tight compart- 
ments. 


In course of growth four stages are well-marked, namely infancy, 
early-childhood, late childhood and adolescence. It may be kept in 
mind that there are two types of development in each stage—natural 
development and development due to environment. 
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General characteristics of each stage 
Infancy ( 1-5 years ) 


Respiration and heart beating begins in the womb of the mother 
itself. The limbs, nerves, veins etc. are built up gradually. 


Emotional growth 


The neonate grows in height and weight with age. As a result: 
of physical growth it learns to raise its head, can sit, crawls, stands, 
learns to walk by steps, plays, runs and finally starts its journey: 
towards the school. 

The neonate is not a machine nor a bundle of reactions. We: 
Must not forget that the neonate is a living, sensitive creature with 
the full capacity to live in a complex and ever-changing world. It 
must, however, be cared for by adults. Within a few hours of its: 
birth it begins to cry and feels hungry. The changes in its Tespiration: 
show a change in its Tesponses. Sometimes, fixed Tesponses are also: 
seen. It would always try to close its fists whenever they are opened.. 
The neonate rarely sheds tears while crying. Unlike relatively elder- 
children, the neonate does not feel the intensity of physical pain.. 
It cannot minutely distinguish between different colours and smells. 
It is, however, not only aware of its physical needs, but is attracted! 
by a flash of light or sudden loud noise. It is difficult to Say whether- 
the neonate is moved by different emotions. It does not show fear, 
anger etc. It sleeps for twenty hours out-of twenty four. It adjusts: 
itself with the timing of its meals within four or five days of its birth. 


Psycho-Motor development 


A one year old child likes to stir the various parts of its body.. 
It tries to catch hold of anything that it sees and to put small! 
things into bigger ones, a ball into a box, for example. According: 
to Arnold Gessel, a one year old child cannot even pass a pill’ 
through the mouth of a bottle or to arrange two wooden blocks.. 
This is because the muscles of its hands and fingers are still supple. 
Although dependence on others is a remarkable characteristic of 
the child at this stage, it is on its way towards self-reliance from: 
the very beginning. It can drink water by holding the glass with: 
both of its hands. It can also take its food. It must take something: 
four or five times a day. This shows that the child is growing. It gains; 
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manual skill at the age of two only. It can put on its dress. It cam 
hold a small glass with one hand to drink water, push a miniature 
car, wrap a doll and open a box. The child also learns to scribble. 
At three, it can hold a knife, a pencil and a spoon. It is quite self- 
reliant in the matters of putting on and putting off its clothes. 


Mental development 


The behaviour of the neonate does not show the effects of 
emotional reactions. With the development of the body and mind, 
however, it gains different experiences, which make for emotional 
development and creation of new behaviour patterns. Reason and 
judgement do not have their roles in life of the child. Its predilections 
and wishes are directed by its inborn behaviour pattern. The child 
craves love affection, care and admiration. If it gets them, its future 
life could surely be normal, happy and peaceful. If the needs of the 
child remain unfulfilled, its later life could be beset with hatred,. 
anxiety and all sorts of complexes. 

The child does not show any marked progress in learning 
language. It cannot speak more than one word at this age. Silently, 
however, it makes considerable progress towards learning language. 
Its interest in the environment results in diversity in its perception, 
which helps it in collecting words and understanding the meaning 
of different things. A two year old child has a great attraction for 
pictures, particularly pictures of animals. It can also recite short 
rhymes from its memory. The child at this age can generally use 
three hundred words. Although its speech is built up of single words, 
it can sometimes use several words together. A two year old child 
cannot use the word ‘I’, A three year old child, however, is quite: 
conversant with the pronouns. The speech of the child at this age, 
often suffers from faulty pronunciation. It is due to improper auditory 
perception. Elders must take care to see that such faulty pronuncia— 
tions do not take firm roots in the speech of the child. 


Importance of Play 


All children have a love for playing games. They play different 
kinds of games. It is through games that their minds manifest 
themselves. Games constitute the natural activities of the child. The 
child imitates elders through games, which provide outlets for its 
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desires and instincts. The child often shows its creativity through 
games. For example, it likes to make things with earth, paper etc. 


Fear 

The child gets afraid very often. Among the sources of fear 
of the child are animals, a fall, a sudden noise and unknown persons 
and places. Whenever the child is afraid, it screams and if resisted, 
it lies down, strikes its head and limbs. These it uses against the 
person offering resistance. 


Absence of Reasoning 

Children cannot distinguish between animate and inanimate 
things and treat them in the same way. The reason is that, the child 
cannot analyse the diversity of the world. There is no place for 
reason in the thinking of the child. It takes its flights from reality 
to imagination and back, without distinguishing between the two. 
Reason develops gradually. 


‘Social development 

The child adopts social norms through personal experience and 
family discipline. Gradually, it develops mora] sense and conscience, 
Moral judgment in children may be encouraged and their moral sense 
strengthened in a favourable atmosphere and with proper guidance. 


Development of. Personality 
The ego emerges in childhood itself. The child, as soon as it 
is born, tries to fulfil its various desires, It finds many hindrances 
in the way of fulfilment of its desires. It gradually comes to realise 
which of its desires are good and which are not. Thus STOWS a sense of 
‘discrimination and judgment in the child, wherein lies the origin of 
the ego. The ego is the most important thing in man’s life: It has 
two drives: pleasure-seeking and practical judgment. A well-balanced 
inter-play between the two places the ego on a firm basis. Eroticism 
is instinctive in children and is responsible for sexuality, The parents 
‘of the child are the first objects of its erotic love. The erotic part is 
later suppressed and the love is turned into reverence towards the 
Parents, This is of great importance in mental development. It is called 
‘Oedipus’ Complex, and it determines the objects of love in later-life. 
Sometimes maladjustment may be observed in the mind of the 
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child, What is responsible for such maladjustment in the child’s mind 
is its relation to the environment. Maladjustments are often the result 
of a Jack of sense of security. 


Early childhood ( 5-8 years ) 

The education of the child formally begins at the school im 
boyhood. This means that society considers the child to be self-con- 
fident enough at this age to be able to take care of itself and to be 
able to work in co-operation with others. Piaget, however, thinks that 
during the first two or three years of boyhood the child remains ego- 
centric and is gradually socialished. 


Physical development 

Boys and girls at this age show rapid physical growth.. The 
rate of growth is very rapid from the sixth year to the eighth and 
is then slowed down. The control over large muscles begin to show 
its effect at six and grows with age. It decreases again during old 
age. The child also gains control over the small muscles and as it 
grows in age it can perform all actions connected with the small 
muscles. It can easily perform actions, which were impossible at the 
age of three or four. A six-year old child can run, jump and climb 
up trees quite well. It can hold a knife, a pencil or a spoon with 
its fingers. It is also completely self-reliant in putting on and putting 
off its clothes. In short, the child can depend much on its physical 
strength within the first two years of boyhood and likes to do all 
work according to its physical capacity. The child shows a marked 
development of the visual and auditory senses during this period: The 
physical growth of boys and girls is not similar. 


Emotional development ' 

The development of physical ability is accompanied by increasing 
self-confidence, self-reliance and sense of security. These are con- 
ducive to a proper development of emotions and feelings. A six-year 
old child often shows a desire for co-operation and tolerance in spite 
of self-consciousness and love for competition. These manifest them- 
selves at games. Emotions become strong at this stage, for it is. 
generally not easy for the child to adapt itself to the schoo] environ- 
ment. The child finds itself in an unknown) atmosphere and: among 
unknown persons. Emotions naturally get very strong in the circums- 
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tances. When it finds it difficult to express its emotions in the alien 
atmosphere at school, it expresses them at home. The control of the 
teacher appears to be stricter to the child than that of its parents. 


Fears 


Children of six to eight years are afraid of darkness, dacoits, 
animals, imaginary creatures, fire, rivers and tanks, vehicles and 
ammunitions, They are not afraid of the things that frighten a two 
or three year old child. Although much of their fear is imaginary, 
it must not be forgotten that the distinction between what is real 
and what is not, is not very clear to the child at this age. Whatever 
arouses its fear or gives it pleasure is real for the child, - 


Social development 


During this age, children sh 
social development. They can c 


no external manifestation of sex. The duality of the sexes is still not 
powerfully present in the child’s consciousness. Children at this age 
seek the company of children of their own sex, 


Mental development 


Children begin reading and writing at this age. Their learning 
is at first confined to accumulation of words and later of ideals, 
Their talks generally bristle with descriptions of past events. Their 
vocabularies consist of almost 2500 words. They can use compound 
and complex sentences. The sentences generally consist of five 
words, This means that the children at this age are capable of 
abstract thinking. Their ability to make use of the past, present and 
future tenses indicates that they have developed some sense of time, 
although it is not possible for them to form any idea about a long 
past. Memory also grows at this age. The children can count to a 
considerable extent and Tecite short verses. Attention grows both in 
Concentration and duration. There is marked increase in interests ard 
Curiosities, That is to Say, boys and girls at this age concentrate their 
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interests and’ curiosities on different objects according to their pro- 
pensities. Differences in levels of intelligence are also observed. 

Later childhood (Age group 8-12): Girls show greater pro- 
gress in physical development than boys. Boys and girls of this age- 
group show a love for group-life. Gossiping and talking through 
code-words: of their own creation are a source of great delight for 
children at this age. This means that the children like mutual depen- 
dence and freedom from dependence on elders. Making friends is, in 
short, the characteristic of this period. Love and hatred are both to 
be observed in the child at this age. Every group has a captain and 
acts according to the directions of the captain. Group activities do 
not, however, always take a desirable course. They often prove to 
be harmful. Evidences of criminal tendencies are not very rare. 
Pilferage and allied activities are not unusual in boys. 


Intellectual deyelopment 

The vocabulary of an average boy at this age consists of 12500 
words, His sentences generally consist of six or seven words. He can 
read quite well and likes light reading. He wants to know about the 
ways of life of children in different countries. He shows a liking for 
detective stories with pictures and stories of adventure and daring 
and to listen to them on the radio. He can also write and solve ordinary 
sums of arithmetic. Spelling poses a problem to him and the technique 
of writing is unknown. 


Play 


Marbles, foot-ball, cricket, swimming, cycling, hide and seek etc. 
are among the favourite games of the boy at this age. Girls are 
generally fond of games of a quiet nature, sewing clothes for dolls 
for example or playing on a musical instrument. Girls differ from 
boys in their games, hobbies and interests, which adumbrate the 
different roles they are going to play in the society in future. 


Emotional life 

The world of a boy or girl at this age is quite wide in its range. 
They cease to quarrel over the parents’ love and are no more jealous 
of younger brothers or sisters. Unsocial wishes find expression and 
are sublimated in activities like painting, music etc. Noble emotions, 
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such as kindness towards all life, universal love and self-sacrifice are: 
yet to be fully developed. The instinct of gregariousness helps the 
advance of their experience and education. They Prepare themselves. 
for the future with confidence. Attraction for home begins. to losee 
its power. They are eager to have reputations of their own, are quite 
conscious of their dresses and often find their ideal in a particular 
person or thing. 


Adolescence (13-18 years): This period, which according to 
some authors extends from the age of 11-12 to 22-23, forms the 
bridge between boyhood and youth. Adolescence 


is an important 
period in man’s life, 


in view of the manifold developments that take 
place in it. It is difficult to exaggerate the role of adolescence in the 
development. of personality. Its appearance in life is like a tornado, 
forcing man, who sails like an anchorless ship, towards the unknown, 
and unless there is proper guidance, there is every danger of a wrec- 
kage. There is, therefore, the necessity of an expert guide. Habits, 
games and social relations of the previous stages lose their meaning. 
Unprecedented changes in the body and the mind produce a conflict 
in the mind of the boy or the girl. They lose, as it were, their phy- 
sical and mental balance and try to adjust themselves anew with the 
environment. In ‘reality, however, the appearance of adolescence’ is 
not so sudden as that of a tornado. We know that the development 
of this takes place continually without pause. There cannot, therefore, 
be any sudden or violent change during adolescence. It is, however, 
true that boys and girls find in themselves changes they never expe- 
rienced before and which to them appear to be abnormal. 


Physical development 


There are remarkable changes in the body of the individual. 
Those around in the family generally overlook these changes. Parents 
still treat him or her as a child and overlook the fact that he or she 
has grown almost equal to adults in strength and height. They are 
rarely entrusted with any responsible work. 


Initially, the boys or girls are themselves not aware of the 
physical jchanges taking place. Such awareness grows in various 
ways. When sometime the changes are pointed out by elders, they 
immediately see its truth. They are, however, themselves the first to 
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perceive the changing structures and functions of different parts of 
the body. They grow conscious of their wishes and wants. These 
changes depend on the past development, present outlook and future 
aspirations. Most fundamental are the changes occurring in the sex 
life of the individual, which accompany secretions from the glands. 
Voice changes and physical weights increase remarkably. The physical 
changes occur differently in boys and girls. During the first three or 
four years girls, grow faster in height than boys, but after fourteen 
boys outstrip girls in height. This difference is due, according to some 
authors, to a difference in the secretions from the endocrine glands 
in boys and girls. Among other changes taking place during adoles- 
cence are a change in the formation of the face and fatty growth in 
certain regions of the body. Individual differences are, however, there 
in the changes during adolescence. Sheldon based his division of 
individuals into types—the endomorphus, the mesomorphus, the octo- 
morphus—on an observation of the physical characteristics of adoles- 
cents. Endomorphus are individuals with plump and _ soft physique: 
mesomorphus possess muscular physique and entomorphus are weak 
in physique. 


Social life 


Adolescents are fully self-conscious. They are eager to take their 
Own reponsibilities upon themselves. They are very much conscious 
about their dress and like to put on dresses of their own choice. 
Much weight is, however, given to opinions of friends. Little regard is 
shown by them for the home. Most of their time is spent with com- 
panions. They generally form groups and like to pass time in 
gossips. Clubs and groups are valued as the greatest possession. 
They are ready, as it were, to sacrifice their all in the interest of the 
group. 

Sex 

The mental changes occurring during adolescence have at 
their centre the sexual desire of the individual. There are certain 
‘stages in the development of sexual desire. The manifestations of 
sexual desire in adolescence is but the culmination of a gradual 
development through numerous stages during chilhood and boyhood. 
At first, sexuality is not directed towards any object; later, the 
sexual. organs of one’s body prove to be a source of pleasure and 
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sexuality is directed to one’s self. An object different from one’s self 
is discovered at a still later stage. There are three stages in the 
sexual development of the adolescents. In the first stage they are 
in love with themselves and later with others of their own sex. This 
latter type of sexual attraction is known as homosexuality and lies 
at the root of hero-worship or the love for an ideal. The third and 
the last stage is that of heterosexuality i.e., love for the opposite sex. 
Heterosexuality appears during the last years of adolescence. This 
period is marked by consciousness about members of the opposite 
ssex, Unless there is a proper fulfilment of the sexual desire, adolescents 
often become a problem. 


Intellectual development’ 


The highest level in the development of intelligence is reached 
during adolescence. It has been observed through various tests that 
intelligence grows to its maximum upto the age of sixteen to eighteen 
and no further growth follows. This view has, however, been disputed 
in recent times. Memory develops to its fullest, curiosity is strong 


and there is a marked widening of imagination. The adolescents often 
indulge in day-dreaming. 


Emotional life 


Adolescence is a period in which emotions predominate in all 
spheres of life. There is a remarkable change in the emotional life 
resulting from strong sexual feeling. As a result, some individuals 
become ego-centric and shy while others become smart, active and 
sportive. Some can control their emotions and desires. There are 
those who are lazy and given to comforts and luxury and those 
seeking recognition and influence. These depend on the emotional 
life during adolescence. Adolescence is the period of life during which 
certain sentiments are born out of some good habits. The different 
sentiments develop around a single mastersentiment, on the strength 
of which depends firmness of character. 


The years from 13 to 20 (the teens) is the period generally 
tecognised as adolescence. It is generally described as a period of 
stress and strain and for some it is true. But it is by no means a 
general rule. It is the period of adventure, of sudden growth, of 
intense intellectual vivacity, of insatiable cutiosity of strange conver- 
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sions, of illimitable horizon. It is the Renaissance Age of the 
individuals. 


Characteristics of adolescence 

Physical: The most conspicuous changes taking place during 
adolescence are the physical ones. The gonads begin their work 
secreting hormones into the blood. These hormones turn boys and 
girls into adults. Physical growth is accelerated, The weight and height 
of the body are also considerably increased. The: bones and muscles 
have their maximum growth; physical efficiency is greatly increased, 
The heart and the organs of circulation, respiration, the liver and 
the digestive organs grow in size and the framework of the body 
teaches perfection. 

Physical growth, however, does not proceed at a uniform speed, 
Height and weight do not grow proportionately. The bones and the 
muscles do not grow at the same rate. Nor do different parts of the 
face. 


The sexual organs have their fullest growth. Boys grow beards 
and moustaches and their voices become hoarse and heavy. 


Mental: It is difficult to say exactly to what extent mental 
power (intelligence) grows during adolescence. According to many 
authors there is no growth of general ability or intelligence beyond 
the age of sixteen years and mental development reaches its maximum 
limit at this age. What we call ‘G’ or general intelligence ceases to 
increase beyond the age of fifteen or sixteen, There are, however, 
extraordinary cases where ‘G’ increases upto the age of nineteen or 
twenty. During adolescence boys and girls show special abilities and 
new interests; This is the reason why emphasis is laid nowadays 
on a change in the system and courses of teaching with the beginning 
of adolescence. It is, however, not possible to say whether this has any 
scientific basis. Memory develops to its maximum during adolescence, 
There is considerable command over language. Boys and girls in this 
age-group have a vocabulary of 15000 to 18000. 


Moral: Adolescence has been called the playground of Teligious 
emotions. These are not confined to worship, prayer and rituals, 
Adolescents show great attraction and Tegard for sentiments like 
kindness towards others, charity, love, teligiousity, existence of God 
©r some ideology. 
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Feeling : The physical and mental growth and sexual develop- 
ment together create big changes in the mental world of the adolescent. 
Boys and girls are, on the one hand, fully selfconscious and on the 
other, beset with conflicts arising from the feeling that the home and 
the society are not trying to understand them. They are capable of 
taking their own responsibilities. They are very careful about their 
dresses, Participation in groups is a dominant characteristic. There 
are strong feelings for the group. Adolescents have perhaps the highest 
regard for the opinions of their friends and companions. Membership 
of clubs and groups is cherished as a valuable possession. They do 
not hesitate sacrificing their own interest’ in the interest of the group. 
Friendships forged by boys and girls at this age are very deep-rooted. 

Sexual desire and along with it consciousness about sex, desire 
for love become very strong. Eroticism exists in the child from the 
very moment of its birth. Its manifestation in youth is, however, the 
result of a development through various stages in childhood and 
boyhood. Curiosity about sex is very strong in the adolescent. 


Day-dreaming is a favourite pastime with the adolescents. There 
is often no strict line’ of demarcation between imagination and reality 
in the world of the adolescent. The imagination of the adolescent 
generally centres round an unfulfilled desire. 


Boys and girls in adolescence are generally fretful, thoughtful 
and sentimental. This is mainly due to the feeling that the manifold 
developments taking place in them is not being paid full attention. 
Some do not treat them differently from adults, othets do not care 
to understand them. Parents still treat them as children and do not 
trust them with responsible work. Outside home, if they take up 
some employment, the employer places considerable reliance on them 
and entrusts them with responsibility. Such disparity of treatment 
meted out to them at different places appears to be inexplicable to 
the adolescents and ‘creates a lot of disturbance in their minds, which 
in turn produces inferiority complex, want of self-reliance, introversion, 
sadism and delinquency. Some psychologists have called adolescence 
the time of storm, stress and strain, the vicious period in life, which 
according to them, every individual has to pass through. These 
psychologists do not agree with the view that the development of life 
is a continuous and gradual process. Their theory.is not based on 
any” scientific investigation but mostly on introspection and therefore 
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naturally contain exaggeration. It has been observed through 
prolonged researches that adolescence is not a time of stress and strain 
for all boys and girls. If for some of them adolescence turns out to 
be a period of stress and strain, what should be held responsible are 
not the manifold developments taking place in adolescence, but the 
environment in the home and outside. 


Adolescence as'a recapitulation of the first period of life 

Dr. Jones has called adolescence a recapitulation of the first 
period of life. His view, though not wholly acceptable, deserves 
consideration. Dr. Jones has pointed to the similarities between the 
characteristics of childhood and adolescence. It must, however, be 
kept in mind that there is a gulf of difference between childhood 
and adolescence and boys and girls attain perfection only after 
adolescence. i 

The child tries to fulfil its various desires the moment it is born. 
But as it tries to fulfil its desires, it is faced with several obstructions. 
The wholé world ‘appears to it to be hostile. As the child passes 
through various restrictions, it comes to understand which of its 
desires are good and which are not and thus it is that it begins to judge 
things. The child now tries to adjust itself with the environment. 
Adolescents also have to pass through various restrictions and then 
adjust themselves with the environment, much in the likeness of the 
child. 


The emotional lives of children and adolescents again have 
points of resemblance. Just as the child is preoccupied with its own 
self, with little care for others, the adolescent boy or girl turns inward 
and is preoccupied with his or her own body and mind. Self-love is 
very strong during adolescence. 

Adolescents, like children, depend on others to the fullest extent. 
Such dependence on others manifests itself in hero-worship, love for 
an ideal, reliance on the group and love towards friends, 

To conclud@, the ‘behaviours of the adolescent are not sudden 
but are a product of the behaviours during childhood and boyhood, 
Development of life takes place continuously and gradually without 
sudden jumps. The mental life of a group or community is an indi- 
visible whole, which during adolescence is founded on mutual 
understanding, love and good-will. These are not difficult to create, 
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for it is in the nature of man not to live alone but to act his part in 
communion with others. Adolescence is the time during which man 
prepares himself for such acting in communion with others. 


Needs of the Child 

Man is a behaviouristic animal. We cannot: think of human 
life without behaviour. Human behaviour is of course not mechanical 
and it is not possible to explain it by ignoring the mind. It is one 


of the functions of Educational Psychology to find the determinants 
of human behaviour. 


McDougall and others have traced the origin of human behaviour 
to instincts. This may be true with the lower animals but not with 
man. The remarkable features of human behaviour are its diversity 
of forms and ever-changing character. It is wellnigh impossible to 
enumerate the behaviours of an adult, A neonate has, however, a 
limited number of types of behaviour which increases with age. The 
behaviours also grow more and more complex in character with age. 
The child learns new types of behaviour in order to meet its needs. 
Whenever the child has a sense of want for something it feels its 
need. On getting the thing, it ceases to feel its need. When a child 
or an adult has the feeling of a particular need, he is in a state of 
tension. It is this tension that activates him. In other words, action 
follows whenever relief from tension is sought. When the child fails 
to meet its need, the tension grows stronger and the child repeatedly 
attempts to get rid of the feeling of need. An important feeling of 
need in the child is, for example, hunger. Whenever the child is 
hungry, it has a tension within itself. It begins to cry and looks for 
its mother. It continues this behaviour until it is given food, and 
ceases crying as soon as the need is fulfilled, 


Every need, in fine, has an urge and is quite active. There are 
generally two types of needs—physical and mental. Among the 
physical needs are hunger, thirst, breathing, fonck work and rest. 
The behaviour of the neonate are directed by th ‘Physical needs. 
These may be called instincts. As the neonate grows in age, it begins 
to feel other types of needs besides the physical ones. These av es 
called social needs. Man has to live in society. It is not possi : ° 
think of human life without society. Living, for everyone of ey i 
Not consist only in maintaining the body but in leading a social life. 
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To live socially, the child has to face many other needs and he must 
mould the pattern of his behaviour in order to adjust himself with 
his surrounding. The social needs, in fact, mould the behaviour 
pattern of the child. 


Some important needs of the child and their nature 


Following are some of the more important needs of the child: 

(a) Physical needs: Hunger, thirst, respiration, sleep ete. 

(b) Needs arising from emergency: The child has to act more 
quickly in times of danger, while playing and when faced with 
resistance of any kind. ' 

(c) Needs for relief from physical pain and mental perturbance. 

(d) Need for social Security: This need manifests itself in 
seeking the company of others, working in co-operation with others 
and forming mutual relations. The child develops a sense of right as 
it grows in age. This sense of right centres round its parents, home 
and school. Even a two-year-old child can control its emotion and 
likes to keep the company of elders. 


(e) Need for recognition of self: The child like to show off 
its attainments and to speak about itself. Self-consciousness and a love 
for competition are remarkable features of the behaviour of the child. 
This need makes the child conscious about its dress and urges it to 
try to show good performance in examinations and skill in games. 

(f) Need for novelty: “This need engenders in the child a keen 
desire to closely observe its environment. The child always seeks 
novelty. Initially it is busy with itself. Later it develops a liking for 
group life. The need for novelty lies at the root of activities like 
gossiping, change of dress, reading new books and learning new 
games. 

(g) Among other needs of the child are a reverential admiration 
of elders. Supporting others, commanding others, showing sympathy, 
arrange things, acting freely, seeking help and sex. 


The above-mentioned needs play an important role in the life 
of the child. Needs produce behaviour and behaviour ends when the 
needs are fulfilled. An unsatisfied need gives rise to suppressed tension 
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which in its turn impels the child to act. When all known types of 
behaviour fail to satisfy a need of the child, it would try to meet its 
need through new types of behaviour. This may often lead to 
undesirable behaviour in the child. Such undesirable behaviour is 
known as problem behaviour. For example, a child wanting to get 
tid of its father’s contro] could never accept the moral standards and 
values of the father. 


Consciousness about the self, truly speaking, cannot be main- 
tained in isolation from the external world. What lies at the root of 
self-consciousness is a sense of security or the lack of it, The sense 
of security makes itself felt in childhood itself. If the child develops 


a proper sense of security this would prevent abnormalities and mal- 
adjustments in later life. 


The development of this sense of security is helped by providing 
necessary protection, affectionate treatment and prevention of physical 
pain. If the sense of security is lost in childhood, it may lead to 
untoward incidents in later life. Pleasant feelings generally promote 
the sense of security which can be made to grow through well- 
controlled activities in the school. It is necessary that conditions be 
Set up in lower primary schools wherein the needs of the child may 
be met. 

The environment in the school must 
the social needs of the child. The 
personality depends to a great extent o1 
needs. The school must look to the development of self-confidence, 
sense of security and a high sense of self-respect in the child. If the 
school fails to meet the needs of the 


child, the balance: between. its 
self and the environment could be lost and the child would be drawn 
towards undesirable acts. For example, self-respect and social 
recognition of the child will be damaged if the child fails in examina- 


tions. In order to protect its self, the child would then try to explain 
away his failure on the ground of defective system of examination, 
or the ignorance of teachers or disturbance created by other children, 
Success or failure in examinations, therefore, deserve careful 
consideration. in 

The conditions set up in the school must also be such as woul 


Properly meet the child’s needs for self-recognition, novelty and 
Other needs, 


be such as would fully meet 
development of the child’s 


nm the fulfilment of its social ; 
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Problems of adolescents 


At every stage of his life man has to face certain problems 
peculiar to that stage. Adolescence is no exception to this. 

Problems of adolescents depend on their various experiences 
which they acquire in coming in contact with others. The solution 
to these problems are determined by inborn abilities and behaviours 
in an environment. It is considered that similar environments cause 
similar responses, although it is difficult to say with certainty how 
far this is true. The activities of the society or group has its effect 
on the behaviour of the individual and the individual by his behaviour 
influences the activities of the society. 


Investigations over the last forty years have revealed that not 
only do problems of one individual vary from one age to another, 
but problems of one individual differ from those of another. Problems 
faced by adolescents to a great extent depend on individual differ- 
ences and recognition of these differences by parents and teachers 
is very much helpful in finding solutions to these problems. 

Physical changes occurring during adolescence should neither 
be given excessive attention nor overlooked. If the adolescents can 
be made to feel that these changes are only natural, that will to a 
great extent help each of the problems created by these changes, 


The advent of puberty is often accompanied by certain prob- 
lems, Sometimes an early advent of puberty produces dejection in 
girls. In such cases, the behaviour of the parents should be. very 
careful to keep away the girls from the thought that they have 
become a subject of discussion or that undue notice is being kept 
on them. ; 

There are also some personal problems for boys and girls at a 
certain age. An excess either of male hormones or female hormones 
may occur both in boys and girls and cause variations in the intensity 
of sexual desire. Some of them, as a result, may have excessive 
sexual desire, while others show a total lack of it. This turns out 
to be a problem, frequently to be found among children brought up 
separately at home, where restrictions are imposed on mixing with 
others. Parents and elders should try to tackle such situations with 
a sympathetic understanding. 


Adolescents often find it difficult to reconcile the body with the 
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mind owing to the changes taking place in both, and suffer from 
mental conflicts. They think that others are always staring at them. 
This makes them hyper-sensitive and shyness stands in their way 
whenever they have to do anything. Adapting oneself to the environ- 


ment, in other words, becomes a difficult problem at this age. 
Adolescents often are victims of inferiority complex. 


Emotional life undergoes immense changes during adolescence. 
Emotions become very strong. Aggressiveness, submissiveness, 
excitement and depression are manifested at a time or in turn. At 
times the desire to self-aggrandisement becomes strong and at 
times the desire to effacement. The mystery of love and the attraction 
of beauty holds a powerful sway over the. adolescent’s mind. Ideals 
play an important role in their loves. Gregariousness is the impelling 
Motive behind most of their actions. 

All the changes during adolescence are mainly due to sexual 
development, which almost overwhelms boys and girls at this age, 
bringing in its wake overwhelming changes in their emotional world, 
The sooner elders accept these changes, the easier will be the solution 
of their sexual problems. It is elders who are tesponsible for the 
jealousy towards elders often observed in adolescents. Elders are 
frequently very critical of whatever boys and girls at this age do or 
say. The boys and girls crave affection, but find resistance on all 
sides. An attitude of sympathy and understanding on the elders’ part 
would to a great extent help ease the problems faced by adolescents, 

Life during adolescence is beset with various problems arising 
from sexual development. Sexuality is an instinctive impulse which 
has its manifestations even jin infancy. Its manifestations during 
adolescence are the result of a development through many stages. 
Self-criticism, homo-sexuality and heterosexuality are the principal 
forms in which sexuality expresses itself in adolescence. These do 
not appear in turn. Many of the desires are Tepressed in the course 
of mental development. If an unfulfilled sexual desire in any form 
subsists till a late age, the result is often some form of sexual perver- 
sion. Such an unsocial desire may become very strong in adolescence 
for one reason or the other. The prevention lies in properly arousing 
the ego, which will find its movement in society itself. It is necessary 
to observe that unsocial desires are sublimated in desirable ways. 


Another problem which may result from unfulfilled sexual desire 
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is the fixation problem. Boys and girls generally try to cling to 
something as a support, which stands in the way of proper mental 
development and stepping forward into a wider world. Hollingworth 
has suggested what he has called ‘Psychological weaning’ as a remedy. 
This means a strengthening of self-confidence among boys and girls, 
entrusting them with responsibilities and ending domination by 
others. 


Adolescents may, again have certain temperamental problems. 
Some of them may develop an escapist tendency, while others suffer 
from a sense of inferiority. Some become introverts and others extro- 
verts. To remedy~the sense of inferiority, it is necessary to restore 
their self-respect and place before them the picture of an elevated 
life. 


It has been observed through prolonged investigation that the 
sexual problem, which, as has already been stated, is the most 
important problem of the adolescents, is not universally experienced 
by all of them with equal intensity. Its intensity depends on the home 
and environment. If a sense of social responsibility and concern for 
the common weal can be aroused in the adolescents, that would to 
a great extent, reduce the intensity of their sexual problem. Co- . 
education may also be helpful in this matter. Previously boys and 
girls of this age used to be kept all the time engaged in physical 
work. This has not proved a success as it cannot prevent undesirable 
manifestations of the sexual desire. It is possible to prevent the com- 
plexity of the sexual problem by adopting suitable methods as called 
for by the situation. Sex-education should be compulsory. The facts 
of personal life, sexual life and the mysteries of sex should be clearly 
explained to the boys and girls. They are to be made to understand 
that they need not be dispirited by whatever is happening to them. 
Elders should show some sympathetic attitude as would encourage 
the boys and girls to freely express even their most personal 
experiences. Teachers have no less responsibility in this matter. They 
should remember that education about sex concerns both the indivi- 
dual and the society. It is they who should take the responsibility of 
making the adolescents aware of the sexual problems awaiting them. 
For, if the boys and girls do not learn the realities of sexual matters, 
they would naturally gather half truths and distorted explanations 
from undesirable sources. Lessons on sex cannot, however, be taught 
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to the whole class together, as the personal problems of each indivi- 
dual student will have to be attended to. Where it is not possible for 


teachers to attend to each student individually, parents should take 
the responsibility. 


Needs of Adolescents 


Among the new needs that make themselves felt during adoles- 
cence, the most important are self-respect, freedom, ideology and sex. 

(a) Self-Respect: The ego is very strong during adolescence. 
It is rooted in proper reconciliation between the pleasure principle 
and the reality principle, which also helps strengthen the sense of 
self-respect. The ego distinguishes one individual from another. The 
sense of security determines the degree of intensity of the sense of 
self-respect, which is not properly developed in children deprived 
of love and care, growing in an unfavourable atmosphere at home. 
Insecurity stands in the way of a healthy development of personality 
and leads to problems, mental, social and economic in the future. 


The sense of self-respect is one of the foremost internal needs 
of the adolescents. Parents often do not care to understand the 
nascent sense of self-respect in their children, and the society also 
overlooks it. The boys and girls are still treated as children, They are 
not entrusted with responsible work and their ways are often derided, 
This damages the ego and shakes the balance between the ego and 
the environment, finally driving the children towards anti-social 
activities. Conflicts within the family also often lead to such terrible 
consquences as murdering the parents. If a boy, for example, fails in 
an examination his self-respect and social recognition are damaged. 
He will, as a reaction, adopt various methods of defence, He will 
make the plea that the very method of examination was Wrong or 
that others did not let him write. He may, again, have greater interest 
in games to rebuild his lost prestige in another field or indulge in 
day-dreaming. All these they do to regain their lost respect, Elders 
should always keep this in mind. 


(b) Freedom: Self-consciousness is remarkably present in 
adolescents. They are eager to take their own responsibilities. They 
want to put on dresses of their own choice. They are anxious about 
their future careers and want to attain the freedom and tights enjoyed 
by adults and to get rid of authority. Adolescents, in fact, become 
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rebels against any authority whatsoever. They are critical of and 
declare open revolt against standards set up by adults. They are 
always eager to express themselves in various fields. The place of 
adolescents in our society has been clearly defined. It is, as if, society 
does not want to recognise the fact that adolescents have certain 
needs of their own. This has led to many undesirable results. 


(c) Ideology: It is admitted on all hands that adolescents are 
in need of an ideology. Their minds are beset with various basic 
questions about life. These questions constantly agitate their minds. 
Life during adolescence has been compared to an anchorless ship. 
There is, therefore, the need of a strong mast and an expert captain. 
This need can be met. by forming a proper ideology. Adolescents 
must be granted adequate freedom for this purpose, although it is 
necessary to what that such freedom does not lead them to undesi- 
rable ‘directions. Their freedom would’ allow them to decide what 
is. good and what is not. In fine, dry religious principles should 
not be imposed on them. It should be left to themselves to form a 
healthy philosophy of life which would help them judge what would 
be conducive to their own well-being as well as to the well-being of 
the society. 


(d) Sex: It is not quite possible to fulfil this need “during 
adolescence. It does not present any acute problem in societies where 
child marriage is prevalent. As, however, in our present social set up, 
marriage at this age is not possible, the sexual urge will have to be 
sublimated in other directions and erotic feelings widened, What, in 
fact, is. responsible for the sexual problems with adolescents in our 
society, is the wide gap between ideals and actual practices of 
elders. Adolescents today know much more about sexual matters than 
their elders used to know at this age. They acquire their knowledge 
from a variety of sources. At the same time they have to remain 
dependent on their parents so that their freedom and self-respect do 
not become efictive. Too long a period of guardianship by elders 
does not allow their growing sense of responsibility an opportunity 
to find expression in action. They cannot marry according to their 
choice. The stratification of the society adds to the acuteness of the 
problem. Children of the so-called lower strata gain maturity earlier 
than children of higher ones, owing to the longer dependence (econo- 
mic) of the latter on their parents. 
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To conclude, parents and teachers have a lot of duties towards 
the adolescents. We have discussed what these -duties are. In short, 
parents and teachers will have to see that the development of the 
adolescents has its natural course, without obstruction. This would 
be possible if they bear in mind their own problems during adoles- 
cence, and try to find solution to the problems faced by their children 
easily and sympathetically. It is necessary to keep a watch on the 
diet, health, habits, games, artistic interests and various other needs 
of the children. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
for Study and Examination 


. State some fundamental facts in our education. 


. What are conscious, and Spontaneous acts of human being ? 


Give some examples, 


- Define ‘needs’ and describe its nature, 


4, How many kinds of needs do you find in human being ? What 


13, 


are they ? Briefly describe the needs with reference to different 
Stages of. human development. 


. Describe the main stages of human development-and determine 


some characteristic features of each stage. 
‘The first five years of life are very important’—Discuss, 


' Describe the generalised behaviour pattern in the neonate 


(new-born baby). 

What is infancy? Describe some characteristics of develop- 
ment during infancy. 

What is early childhood? Describe some characteristics of 
early childhood development. 

What is meant by later childhood? What characteristics of 
development do you notice during later childhood ? 

What is adolescence? Why is the period called a critical 
stage of life ? 

Adolescence is described as an awkward stage—a period of 
‘storm and stress’, ‘strife and strain’. Do you agree? Give 
Teasons for your answer. 

Describe the main characteristics of adolescence. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 
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Describe the physical and mental changes that occur during 
adolescence. 


Describe the ‘psychological problems of adolescence ? How 
can an adolescent be helped ? 


What special problems may arise during adolescence ? 
Discuss how one should tackle such problems. 

What are the major ‘needs’ of a child ? How do they influence 
child’s behaviour? How can good environment help the 
satisfaction of his basic needs and ensure development of 
sound personality. 

What are needs? Give a brief account of the fundamental 
needs of the adolescent boys and girls. 

Give a brief account of the special needs of the adolescents 
and their educational implications. 

Discuss the physical, mental, emotional and social characteris- 
tics during early and later childhood. . 

Mention some important needs of the child and their nature. 
How theose needs can be satisfied ? 


Short Questions 


22; 


23. 


24, 
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26. 


What are the major needs of a child ? How do they influence 
child behaviour ? How can good environment help the satis- 
faction of his basic needs and ensure development of sound 
personality ? 

What are some of the important factors which influence 
physical development in children ? Does physical development 
proceed at the rate at which it commences? Do all bodily 
organs develop at the same rate ? 

‘An adolescent wants to be recognised’. Indicate how you 
would arrange for the satisfaction of this fundamental need 
of adolescent boys and girls through their school activities. 
‘An adolescent tries to stand on his own feet believing that 
youth is right’. What can be done to reduce the problems of 
abolescence associated with this attitude ? 
Distinguish between childhood and adolescence, 


infancy and 
childhood. 


CHAPTER III 


Nature and Characteristics of abiilties 


Intelligence as an inborn capacity is to a large extent an abstra- 
ction, and is not subject to direct measurement. But it is accepted by 
all that intelligence is demonsrable in the ability of the individual to 
make good response from the standpoint of truth or fact. It is an 
ability to adjust adequately to new situations and at the same time an 
ability to learn. We often to say that an individual is intelligent in 
proportion to his ability to carry on abstract thinking. Some psy- 
chologists are of opinion that there are two kinds of intelligence— 
abstract, mechanical or social. Many psychologists, observing relation- 
Ship between different types of performance, have concluded that 
intelligence is a general ability. Spearman investigated this concept 
of intelligence and tried to analyse intelligence. 


The nature of Intelligence 


Intelligence is a mental power or faculty. It is very difficult to 
give a logical definition of intelligence. Psychologists differ among 
themselves with regard to the nature of intelligence just as the idealist 
philosophers differ with regard to the nature of the Absolute. There 
is a saying that ‘so many psychologists, so many definitions of 
intelligence.’ It is, therefore, needless to say that there is no definition 
of intelligence which is acceptable to all. 

Man differs from the lower animals in so many important 
points that no comparison can be instituted between them. Hereditary 
behaviour pattern is sufficient for the lower animals to adapt 
themselves to the environment. On the other hand, the human babe, 
after birth, remains for a few years completely dependent on others. 
What we understand by human behaviour is mostly learnt or acquired. 
This learning goes on for long and ultimately the hereditary behaviour 
patterns yield place to newer behaviour patterns. These newer 
behaviour patterns help man to adjust himself to new situations. 
Evolving new behaviour patterns and adjustment with SG eats 
changed circumstances are due to a special power or capacity. ies 
Power has been characterised as intelligence by many psychologists. 
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In the case of primitive man, intelligence was not much needed. 
Primitive man was in most cases led by instincts. He lived in a 
simple environment and there was practically no problem, in the 
present day sense of the term, for him to face. As time passed, the 
primitive man’s environment became more and more complex; 
and his instincts could no more help him to adjust with this changed 
circumstances. He then found it necessary to employ his intelligence 
for solution of such problems. So, we find that the primary task of 
intelligence is to help one in solving problems and also help one in 
the matter of adapting oneself to new or changed environments. 
Difficulty in defining intelligence 

Intelligence is so subtle that it is very difficult to understand 
its nature. Behaviourists have sought to understand and measure 
intelligence by one’s performances and conversations. But they have 
failed to present clearly the nature of intelligence. We can only say 
that individual differences in intelligence are evinced and, hence, this 
intelligence is innate power. Everybody has intelligence in a greater 
or smaller degree and it can also be measured to some extent. 


Definitions of intelligence 


Psychologists have variously defined intelligence... Thorndike has 
called it the ‘sum of various capacities’, According to Cyril Burt, 
intelligence is ‘the power of readjustment to relatively novel situation, 
by organising new psycho-physical combinations’, Pintner, following 
Burt, defines intelligence as ‘an evaluation of the efficiency of a 
reaction’ or a group of reactions under specific circumstances.’ 
Dearborn holds that ‘intelligence is the capacity to profit by experi- 
ence.’ According to Terman, ‘an individual is intelligent in proportion 
as he is able to carry on abstract thinking’. Woodrow has defined 
intelligence as ‘a capacity to acquire capacity.’ There are some 
Psychologists who define intelligence as that faculty which is measured 
in intelligence tests. 


The aboye definitions may be grouped under three classes. 
Some definitions have laid stress on abstract thinking, some on the 
capacity to learn and some on the Capacity of adjustment. We think 
that the definitions which fall under the last group are more important 
than the others. We may define intelligence as the inborn Capacity 
or power to associate ideas with events and to adjust ourselves with 
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environments. But we cannot thereby ignore the capacity to learn. 
Without the capacity to learn, it is not possible to adjust ourselves 
with environments. 


An example 

We have seen how and why a man learns in his day-to-day 
life. There are also cases where a man learns after unsuccessful 
activities. There are seen individual differences in learning. He is 
surely more intelligent who learns first. So in the matter of intelligence 
also, there is individual difference. To take an example,—Ram, 
Shyam and Jadu (all of the same age) are given separately three 
quinine pills to swallow. All of them threw the pills away immediately 
after putting them in the mouth. Next day the same pills are given. 
Ram and Shyam refused to accept the pills, whereas Jadu put the 
pill in his mouth. Next day Orisul pills are given. Ram refused, 
but Shyam and Jadu put the pill in their mouth. Here we may .say 
that Ram is more intelligent than the other two. He has been able 
to understand the similarity of the two pills. Shyam is also more 
intelligent than Jadu, because on the second day he refused to accept 
the pill. Hence, intelligence helps us in ascertaining the relation 
between different things. i 


Concept of Intelligence 

From the hoary past philosophers and psychologists have been 
trying to explain the nature of intelligence but in vain. We are 
ashamed to say that the exact nature of intelligence still remains a 
mystery. But the baffling nature of intelligence could not pour cold 
water on the enthusiasm of the psychologists who tried off and on 
to unveil the mysterious nature of intelligence. And in course of time, 
several theories have been clustered around the nature of intelligence. 
Of these theories only three are important, each of which is presented 
here. 

The Faculty Theory: According to the faculty theory, intelli- 
gence consists of a number of relatively independent and largely 
correlated and specialised abilities of various types such as memory, 
imagination, honesty and language and reasoning ability. This theory 
is closely related to the disciplinary conception of education. The 
essence of the disciplinary conception of education can be given in 
a few words; namely that it is the process of learning rather than 
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the thing learned that is important and basic thing in education. 
The pseudoscience of phrenology is also one of the planks upon 
which the faculty theory stands. The balance of expert opinions is 
now so solidly against the faculty theory that as a theory concerning 
the nature of intelligence, it has no value whatever. Even the 
physiologists have found no evidence of. nerve-centres corresponding 
to the alleged faculties of mind. ; 


Spearman's Two-Factor Theory: The famous British Psycho- 
logist, Spearman, presented his two-factor theory in his epoch-making 
book “The Abilities of Man’. He writes that there is a common factor 
in all intellectual activity of man. He calls this common element G. 
This G is not what is called intelligence itself, it is a general factor that 
enters into all intelligent activities. According to him G depends on the 
general mental energy with which each individual is endowed. In 
addition to G, Spearman recognised special abilities or S-factors. It 
should be remembered that G is, according to Spearman, present in 
specific as well as in group factors. ; 


Primary Mental Abilities 
Theory: Spearman’s pioneering 
work gave impetus to large 
humber of psychologists. In a 
sense his work may be regarded 
as a starting point for the pre- 
sent factor analysis approach to 
the nature of intelligence. What 
Spearman did do was to make 
clear the new meaning of intelli- 
gence, which existed in rather 
a nebulous state in the mind of 
the educated class; to formulate 
an entirely new theory, based 
on new methods, both of which 
were to receive a _ further 
development in subsequent times. 

Soon after. the publication of Spearman’s magnum opus ‘The 
Abilities of Man’, a number of enthusiastic psychologists began to 
make frantic search for basic factors in menta] ability. In course of 
time, these psychologists claimed to have discovered some primary 
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abilities or factors. Sir Cyril Burt by his painstaking investigation’ 
found three group factors—verbal, numericat and practical. In order 
to determine total activity these specific factors must combine with 
- G. Spearman compared these S factors to a large number of engines, 
which could”be enlivened by this energy (G). The § factors are 
modifiable factors. Education and training can bring about change 
in these factors, whereas G is inborn and not educable. Spearman 
also recognised the existence of broad group factors. These group 
factors, such as mathematical ability, verbal and spatial ability arise 
from the overlapping of numerous S factors. These group factors 
are not so general as G, but certainly not so limited as S factors. To 
be more precise, take the instance of a person whose mathematical 
ability (which according to Spearman is a group factor) is high. We 
may expect him to be good not only in mathematics, but in physics, 
engineering, and higher technical know-how as well, because in all 
these activities mathematical ability is a ‘must’. This according to the 
Spearman’s two-factor theory, a general factor (G), group factors. 
and many S$ or specific factors constitute intelligence in school subjects 
in addition to a general factor. But the investigators of Minnesota 
Study of Mechanical Ability did not find a general factor (G) in 
their investigation. So, this investigation questioned the very basis, 
of Spearman’s two-factor theory. Among the factor analysts, Thurstone 
raised the standard of revolt against Spearman’s two-factor theory. 
In 1938 he began to publish his investigation results serially. In all 
his investigations he did not find G at all, but he found seven distinct 
multiple factors. The seven main or primary factors are as follows:— 
Verbal (V), Perceptual speed (P), Number (N), Memory (M),. 
Reasoning (R), Word-fluency (W), Space or visualisation (S). 


The findings of Thurstone produced great effects in the field of 
psychology. Though Thurstone’s findings have mathematical and 
psychological basis this cannot be accepted as final. Thurstone’s 
primary factors are not unchangeable or fixed in their respective 
sphere. Spearman himself criticised the findings of Thurstone. 
Spearman pointed out that as Thurstone’s tests were closely related 
they could equally well be analysed to yield a general factor as 
well as group factors. The subsequent investigations carried on by 
factorial psychologists both in America and in Great Britain prove 
beyond doubt the existence of a general factor. The U.S.E.S.,. 
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Investigations found factors like verbal (V), perceptual (P), motor 
speed (T), Number (N), clerical (Q), finger dexterity (F), space 
(S), logic (L), manual dexterity (M), aiming (A) and also a general 
factor. 

Psychologists like Vernon, Burt, Guilford have made important 
contribution in the field of Factor analysis. Godfrey Thomson, of the” 
U.K. a psychologist, has put forward a new theory of intelligence 
of late. This theory is called the Sampling Theory of Intelligence. 
According to this theory human mind contains innumerable units 
of energy, the identity of which cannot be described at the present 
moment. According to Thomson the completion of a particular mental 
activity is possible because of the combination of a number of such 
units of energy during a mental process but how and which ones of 
those units of energy combine for the purpose noted above will 
depend upon the nature of that peculiar mental activity and also 
on the energy content of those units of energy which determine the 
process in which some quanta of energy come together and others 
keep apart. 

The above mentioned theories concerning the nature of intelli- 
gence jointly or separately have failed to explain the true nature 
of intelligence. Each of these theories is still in experimental stage 
and hence cannot be accepted as final. It is not too much to say that 
the theories explained are not as yet perfect in all respects. It has 
not yet been possible to isolate and identify the ultimate factors of 
mental ability. And the question, what then is intelligence still 
Tequires solution. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
for Study and Examination 
1. Define intelligence and discuss its factors. 
2. Write what you know of the theories of intelligence. 
4. Look up several recent definitions of intelligence. What 
similarities do you note in the definitions ? What differences ? 
5. Formulate your own definition of intelligence, emphasizing 
what you consider to be the most important factors. 
6. Analyse the cencept of intelligence. 
7. Mention any four primary mental abilities. 
8. Describe Spearman’s two-factor theory. 
9, What is ‘G’? What is ‘S’? 


CHAPTER IV 


The Environment : (a) Physical and (b) Social 


The conception of environment requires explanation. According 
to the psychological view, the environment of a person means the 
sumtotal of what is acquired by him from the time of his birth till 
his death. The Physical World comes within the purview of environ- 
ment when it inspires or excites the individual. Exciting things are 
many in number. Powers and condition change. Things, facts, reflec- 
tion of light, waves of sound, directions of teacher, requests of 
friends, thoughts, emotions and sentiments are exciting to man. In 
short, environment implies the things which influence the individual 
but do not affect his gene. 


Generally there are two types of Environment—physical and 
Social. There is another type of environment called mental or psycho- 
logical environment which eyery individual possesses. 


Physical environment: Life exists all over the surface of the 
Earth. The conditions in which a plant or animal lives and everything 
that affects its life form is known as it’s physical or natural 
environment. Each type of physical environment contains its own 
kinds of living things. There are five distinct kinds of physical 
environment—the sea, the seashore, fresh water, land and living 
things. Physical environment is always changing and __ living 
things have to be able to survive these changes. The factors (circums- 
tances) which cause these changes can be grouped into two kinds, the 
living and the non-living. Living things change all the time, by 
growing, reproducing, dying and decaying; so the organisms found’ 
in an environment change with time. The non-living factors include 
water, carbondioxide, oxygen, nitrogen and other elements like those 
in the soil and light and temperature. All living things need water 
and so the presence or absence of it has much to do with the presence 
or absence of life in any place. Light and temperature are continually 
changing, and the climate brings drastic change such as floods and 
droughts. Seasonal changes are very important to living things. Man 
Teacts to heat by perspiring, to cold by shivering. 
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Man and his physical enyironment 


Man can enter different environments for he can think out 
ways to protect himself and can make machines such as aircraft and 
submarines. He is even able to adapt to outer space. He adapts him- 
self to cold and to regions where there is little air. Unlike other living 
things he has found ways of controlling the physical environment to 
his benefit. He controls the environment in his home so that germs 
cannot flourish. 


But man’s control over his environment can also be abused. The 
rapid increase in the human population in recent years caused over- 
crowding in urban.areas and made it very difficult to supply every one 
with the essentials of food, clothing, shelter and employment. The 
spread of vast and often ugly cities, with their industrial areas and 
transport system, is changing the physical environment and threaten- 
ing human and other life forms. The expulsion of poisonous gases 
from factory chimneys, motor car exhausts has endangered the 
purity of the atmosphere. 


Our national government is beginning to show concern for the 
preservation of the natural environment and is passing laws to reduce 
pollution and so safeguard our physical environment. 


Social. Environuent: Man’s social. environment includes politi- 
cal, social, economic, cultural and spiritual activities. 


In the field of education social environment is divided into three 
parts, namely, family, school and society. Mother, father, brothers 
and sisters, kinsmen, other inmates at home, their habits, 
conduct and behaviour, the financial condition of the family, 
the social position of the family, and the situation of the home make 
the Family. The school consists of the school house, the teacher, 
books, class-fellows, other pupils and co-curricular activities. The 
society comprises religious outlook, habits, laws and regulations, 
social system, privileges and opportunities, conventions and associa~- 
ciations. Man cannot change his social environment according to his 
will. He learns to live with his neighbours and realises the value of 
co-operation through his experience in protecting his own rights. He 
gives up his evil thoughts and unsocial desires in order to march 
forward with his fellow-men for a common goal. 
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How does the social environment influence the individual mind 

Each individual human being tries to adapt himself to the 
society or social environment. In the matter of adaptation to the 
environment, the individual says to himself, “What must I do now?” 
The terms ‘I’ and ‘we’ in this context are very significant. The concept 
of ‘I’ or ‘we’ involves a sense of ego-hood. But how does this ego- 
hood develop ? Are we born with it? Must it not have been out of, 
and by means of, social intercourse with other human beings? 


Individual mind is a social product 


George H. Mead considers the human mind to be essentially a 
social phenomenon. According to Mead, all social intercourse, 
whether it be of ants, cats or human infants, involves mutual 
adjustment. Each participant responds to the movements, posture 
and gesture of the other. In a dog-fight, each dog’s movements are 
responses to those of his enemy. So it is with tHe cats playing, the 
human babe reaching for its mother’s breast. Mead holds that in 
all these adjustive movements or behaviours, we need not assume 
self-consciousness at all. In all these cases each single movement of one 
Party is what it is because of the position, movement or posture of 
the other and vice versa. By association or conditioning certain gestures 
or movements become signs of future movements, For example, 
human infant has found his cries helpful in attracting its mother and 
in future also it tries to satisfy its need for calling the mother’s 
attention in this way. And still, according to Mead, there need be 
no self-consciousness. 


Language is also a social product 


In the life of the human infant, exchange of ideas takes place 
through the gestures. As for example, the child salutes an acquaint- 
ance by folding its hands. These gestures are yet non-significant. 
Gestures become significant when they “answer to a meaning in the 
experience of the individual and also call out that meaning in another 
individual.” When the child learns a special form of gesture, ice., 
Vocal gesture of speech, his field of social interaction becomes 
extended. Language is essential to thought and language is, as we 
have seen, a product of social interaction. What we refer to as the 
‘self is dependent on social influences for its development. 
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Meaning of social environment 

Psychologically, a person’s environment consists of the sum-total 
of the stimulation which he receives from his conception until his 
death. Physical objects are in the environment only when they serve 
to stimulate. The environment means everything that affects the 
individual except his genes. The genes have furnished the mechanism 
of behaviour. Only the environment can actuate it. Only the environ- 
ment can start the learning of new forms of behaviour which, when 
established, must ‘in turn be actuated- by stimulation. The popular 
definition of environment is a geographical or residential one. But 
this definition is very narrow from the psychological stand-point. An 
eight-year old boy and his five-year old brother standing in the same 
room at the same time cannot be said to have identical psychological 
environments at that moment. The very fact that the immediate 
environment of the former includes the presence of his younger 
brother and that of the latter the presence of an elder brother 
constitutes a significant psychological difference. Moreover, the 
differing backgrounds of previous experience of the two brothers will 
surely cause a difference in what each brother gets out of the present 


situation. . 


Social influence on perception 

The influence of social environment on an individual’s sensation 
and perception cannot be viewed narrowly. Social environment 
moulds the perceptual acuity of an individual. To the same thing, 
different individuals will react differently according to the difference 
in social and cultural environments. A motor-mechanic, for example, 
can say from the sound of a motor car whether there is any defect 
somewhere in the engine, which it is not possible for us to say. Hence, 
it is evident that this perceptible world is conditioned by the society 
and culture. 


Memory is also socially influenced 

Our ‘memory’ is also influenced by society. What we remember 
is partly determined by our interests, and therefore, if our interests 
are different, we are liable to recall different things. For example, 
if a Bengalee, who has just returned from London, is asked to 
remember the thing which he liked most in London, he will surely 
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remember the hotel where he was served Bengali dish containing fis 
and rice. 


Influence of society on emotional expressions 


The emotional states of man are also influenced to a great extent 
by the society. We know that emotional states of fear, anger, sorrow 
etc. occur in all men on appropriate occasions. Culture influences 
emotion in two ways. Firstly, there are some situations which make 
all men angry or afraid. But in some societies, there are situations 
which will prompt their members to show anger, which would leave 
other members of other societies unmoved. Secondly, more important 
is the cultural effect on emotional expressions. There may certainly 
be some natural forms of emotional expression. But cultural standards: 
can overlay such natural expressions by inhibiting or encouraging, 
or by altering them. 

Now we come to the question of the part played by social 
environment on intelligence. Though intelligence is considered to be 
innate, yet it is a fact that all men are not equal in intelligence. 
It is a fact that the innate ability must be there, and it must have 
experience for it to manifest itself. 


What is meant by socialisation 


Every human child is born into a society. But this does not 
mean that the human child picks up the ideals, customs, traditions: 
etc. of the society from the moment of his birth. The infant is born 
as a non-social biological being. It is due to social experience that 
a biological being becomes a human being. The infant comes into 
relation not only with the objects of nature but also with other men, 
and in this encounter he is transformed into a human being. 
By ‘socialisation’ is thus meant the process of acceptance of the ideals 
of one’s own society and a feeling of oneness with these ideals. The 
process of adoption by the individual of the conventional patterns 
of behaviour is described as his socialisation, for it occurs on account 
of his interaction with others and his exposure to the culture which 
operates through them. Socialisation is, therefore, not a simple nor 
a single process which operates in a unitary way. It involves on the 
other hand, a multiplicity of processes, because it involves a 
multiplicity of social norms. 
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Influence of family on socialisation 

The infant is born in a family. The influence, particularly, of 
the parents at home and of other adults and children in the: 
neighbourhood, is of immense value in the socialisation of the child. 
The manner in which the new-born child is looked at by its parents. 
and other siblings, what the latter are expecting of the child—all 
these facts determine the future behaviour and attitude of the child. 
Every family has its own norms and traditions. The child is brought 
up in accordance with these family-norms and traditions. In the 
family or home environment, the child becomes moralised, his habits 
of thought, emotion and action are formed. In brief, the foundation 
of his character is laid in the family, which impresses the group- 
culture on the child and prepares him in advance for the various 
Situations which he will have to face as an adult. That the lack of 
human society in early childhood retards the growth of human 
personality in the child is evident from the examples cited in real 
life from the cases of human child reared by the wolf. Such wild 
children have their sense organs, muscles and nervous system like 
all other human beings. But without the guidance and affection of 
human society these wild children hardly progressed. In this connec- 
tion we should not belittle the mother’s contribution to educate the 
children’s senses. Even in the most primitive societies, mothers are 
found to contribute a great deal to make the children human. Hence,. 
it may safely be said that if the child is accepted by the family in 
good grace and if he is not regarded as unwanted, the child’s 
socialisation will be satisfactory. On the contrary, if the child is 
regarded as unwanted and is deprived of the affection it deserves 
from its parents, his personality will be retarded and he will pose 
a problem to the society. 


One of the most important features in the process of socialisa- 
tion, to mention, is that the changes that occur in the individual 
due to socialisation is mainly psychological. Every society has its 
peculiar norms, and because the child is reared in that environment,, 
it imbibes those norms, which in turn makes it behave in a particular 
manner. It is also a fact that a child comes into relation with other 
children or human beings through the media of behaviours. In the 
process of this interaction, some of the behaviours of the child are 
abandoned and some retained. In this way, a pattern of uniform 
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behaviour is evolved and the child feels a more intimate relation to 
the society. It must be remembered in this connection that the 
individual is not an empty receptacle for culture. Consequently, 
socialisation is not a mere passive process. There is action and reac- 
tion between the individual and the socialising process. It is as a 
result of the interaction of, the individual, his past experiences and 
the present experiences that the socialising process attains its 
significance. 


Learning the language 

The child is fond of imitating others. The child imitates the 
gestures postures etc. of the members of its family and comes to 
understand that these gestures and postures stand for something 
meaningful. The child also picks up the language through imitation. 
Acquiring language helps the child a good deal in socialisation. 


Role of schools and age-groups in socialisation 

Though the first foundation of the socialisation of the individual 
is laid in the family-group, it does not find its final culmination 
there. The roles played by school, play-group or the age-group in 
this matter are not insignificant. The school normally educates the 
child in accordance with the group-culture and may, in that sense, 
‘be regarded as a continuation of the home. The play-group or the 
age-group, too,’ is very important. It serves as a ‘social mirror’. In 
the age-group one hears a direct and frank criticism of one’s own 
behaviour. This helps the individual to correct his behaviour and to 
learn the socially approved ways of conducts. The age-group also 
gives one an opportunity to build an adequate notion of oneself. If 
one is debarred from mixing with one’s age-group, it may lead to the 
development of abnormalities. Abnormalities are mostly found in 
those individuals who had spent their childhood in reading and 
studying and never mixing with their age-groups. Contact with other 
children gives a child best opportunities to discover his own abilities 
and limitations. This helps him to build up a balanced view of 
himself. : 

It must also be recognised that s 
‘a continuous process. It is a process ! 
death. There is no moment when the Im 
socialisation has been complete. There is @ 


ocialisation is a patterned and 
that goes on from birth to 
dividua] can say that his 
ways room for progress. 
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Mental Environment 

It is very much necessary for man to adjust himself to the mental 
environment. The aim of education is to remove the conflicts existing 
in the mind of man and to develop his individuality. The expression 
of individuality occurs only when evil thoughts, emotions and senti- 
ments are controlled properly. Education transforms these undesirable 
desires into elements congenial to the society. The development of man 
and society takes place when environments remain favourable. 
Hostile physical environment is not so much injurious. Rather the 
favourable physical environment destroys the inspiration for new 
discoveries. It is desirable that the social and mental environments 
must remain favourable. Man has to struggle for his existence and the 
fittest survive in many cases. It is to be remembered however, that 
in the case of man the Telic Selection (conscious selection) .is more 
applicable than Natural Selection. The development of the individual 
does not depend solely on his physical strength. It depends more 
on his mental and spiritual powers. Competition and selfishness do 
not help man in adjusting himself to environment. Every man wants- 
to live well. He has an ideal, and a sense of beauty. 


Idealist’s view 

According to Idealists, mind is everything in the life of man. 
The principal aim of education lies in training the mind and in 
improving it. But mind and consciousness are not the same thing. 
Man has both conscious and unconscious sides. Mind is dynamic. 
Mind is improved by the influence of social environment. 

The relationship of man with society is equal to his relationship 
with himself. Man justifies himself in society. The physical and mental 
activities of man run in the natural and normal way when these are 
inspired by social consciousness and when man adjusts himself to 
the conbined life in society. 


Heredity ys Environment 

The problem of heredity and environment in education is an 
important one and the psychologists and educators have not yet arrived 
at any definite conclusion regarding the role of heredity and 
environment in the mental make-up of the child. The hereditists 
hold the view that heredity is more important than Environment. 
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‘They hold that as heredity is the fixed element, it is futile to try 
to change the nature of the child or to make him a more intelligent 
amember than what his hereditary equipment allows him to be. On 
the analogy of the physical qualities the hereditists hold that moral 
and mental qualities are also inherited. With heredity all important, 
the task of educator is reduced to one of insignificant importance. The 
-old saying that you cannot make a ‘silk purse out of a sow’s ear’ hints 
also at this fact. 

The argument in favour of environment is also very strong. 
According to the school the mind of the child is a mass of clay, passive 
and plastic, to which environment may give shape it likes, As such, 
genius is as much a product of his environment and education as idiots 
are. Watson is of the view that a child can be moulded in any way 
by environment. He can be made a doctor, engineer, poet, merchant 
or even a thief or a beggar. But this view is extreme in nature and no 
body except a few believes in it. 

In conclusion, it may be said that heredity and environment 
are not two opposing force or factors. One requires the co-operation 
of the other. Both are equally valuable in the life of the child. It 
may be noted that we should not hope to make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear and the scope of environment is limited. When the limitation 
of environment is recognised, we should refrain from trying to 
produce a race of superior intelligence by education alone; on the 
other hand, we must take note of it that potential abilities, whenever 
found, are never wasted so as not to make future poets lament that 
‘full many a gem of purest ray serene’ is lost to the world. In this 
dynamic world there is a place for almost every type and every degree 
of ability and wise education requires that the innate capacities, 
abilities, interest, attitudes and temperament of every child should 
be studied early and every facility should be provided in the environ- 
ment to develop all that is best in him. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
for Study and Examination 


1. What do you mean by environment? Mention three kinds 
of environment. 
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2. Describe the physical environment and the relationship 
‘between man and the physical environment. 
3. Describe the social environment of a child. 


4. How does the social environment influence the individual 
mind ? 
5. What is the true meaning of social environment ? 
6. Comment on the following:— 
(a) Individual mind is a social product. 
(b) Language is a social product. 
(c) Memory is socially influenced, 
(d) Social influence on emotional expression. 
7. How is the individual socialised ? 
What is the influence of family on socialisation? 
Describe the role of school and age-groups in socialisation. 
10. What do you mean by ‘mental environment’ ? What is Idea~ 
listic view of Jind ? 
11. Briefly describe the role of heredity and environment in the 
mental make up of the child. 
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CHAPTER V 


Maturation and Learning as a process 
of growth and development 


Learning and Learning process 

Léarning is an active process. Every organism that we find on 
this earth is engaged in adapting itself to the environment with what- 
ever endowments it possesses, viz. instincts, reflex patterns etc. These 
original endowments are required to be changed and developed so as 
to fit in with the changed environment. What we generally call learn- 
ing consists in acquiring new behaviours. This will be clearly under- 
stood if we closely observe whatever goes by the name of learning 
around us. The child learns reading and writing or to dread the fire 
after putting its hand on the lamp. Some of us learn driving or swim- 
ming. In every case, some new experience is gained through learning, 
which in its turn produces changes in behaviour. Learning, therefore, 
means acquiring something new. 

The human mind has been divided into three parts—cognition, 
conation and volition. Learning can likewise be divided into parts. 
This is the reason why we speak of gaining knowledge, acquiring 
skills and training of emotions etc. 

Learning cannot be imposed from_ outside. Everyone learns 
through his own necessity. Learning not only means an upliftment of 
the mind, but a co-ordinated development of life. The achievement of 
a desirable change in behaviour and acquisition of new behaviour 
constitute the basic aim of learning. 

The process of learning goes on in every organism. If we just 
compare the neonate with the audult with all his physical, mental and 
social attributes, we shall realise what immense changes are wrought 
by learning. 

There is an intimate relation between the individual and the envi- 
ronment. The environment moulds the experience and learning capabili- 
ties of the individual and facilitates his learning. The individual also 
reacts to his environment. He tries to mould his environment to suit 
his purpose. Learning may thus he described as the process of evo- 
lying new behaviour in an individual through experience and activities 
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initiated by the interaction of the individual and environment. Learn 
ing, that is to say, consists in changing behaviour. Whatever process 
results in the acquisition by the individual of something in his think- 
ing, feeling or willing, falls within the scope of learning. In short, 
whatever goes to build our personality and character is included in 
learning. 


Learning is adjustment 


Learning is a process by which the individual acquires various 
habits, attitudes and knowledge that are necessary to meet the demands 
of life. Learning thus is found to affect the behaviour of an individual 
by producing such changes in it as are demanded by the various 
situations. Such changes in behaviour may take the form of completely 
new patterns or may consist in the improvement of the original 
Tesponses. When learning is complete, the correct response to a 
situation becomes stabilised or permanent. Most of the learning during 
childhood helps in changing, multiplying and developing the instinc- 
tive behaviours. These are necessary for adjustment with the chang- 
ing environment. Learning brings about such changes. Hence learning 
has been called adjustment. 


Learning is purposive 

Learning is a universal fact. It is found in all organisms high 
and low. Moths, insects etc., can automatially adjust themselves with 
the static environment by virtue of their inborn tendencies. They can 
seldom adjust themselves to new environnients. Still, they haye also 
to learn. Dogs, horses etc. can adjust themselves more with the 
environment than the moths and insects. Hence, they learn more than 
the moths. 

Of all the organisms man has to learn the most. Compared with 
other newborns, the human infant is utterly helpless, unable to 
understand his environments and respond to them correctly. The 
human infant must learn to adjust himself to his Surroundings. In 
order to continue his existence, the human infant must learn to make 
adjustments to the many stimuli that continuously affect him. The 
nervous system of man is more complex and his brain is also 
beavier than those of lower animals. Hence his Tesponses are also 
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complex. To him, learning means not only the establishment of 
relationship between a stimulas and a response, but the development 
of a method for dealing with his problems as well. Learning is thus 
the development of a technique. 

Man’s development takes place through learning. Learning, in 
short, is development or improvement. This improvement takes place 
gradually and ceaselessly. Improvement means a constant reconstruc- 
tion of experiences. Development is a complete and continuous 
process, without an end. We have sub-divided development into 
certain stages for the sake of convenience. Every stage of development 
depends on the experiences gained during the previous stages. Previous 
experience thus exerts influence on the ‘course of subsequent develop- 
ment, The future of the child depends on the nature and quality of 
the development during the first year of his life. The student acquires 
new thoughts, ideas and methods in every stage which take him to 
a higher level. In this way he reaches his aim. The process of learning 
is thus purposive and results in the statisfaction of interests. 


Maturation and Learning 

The child begins to adjust itself with the environment equipped 
with its inborn intelligence, special talents and behaviour pattern. One 
thing that distinguishes a child from an adult is the difference in their 
capacities. The child does not grow into adult all of a sudden. The 
physical and mental capacities of the child and its potentialities unfold 
themselves gradually. By maturation is meant the general process of 
physical growth. 

In order to understand what exactly is meant by maturation, 
Jet us see what changes take place in the child as it grows. The height 
of the body is doubled through childhood to the attainment of 
adulthood. The circumference of the body is trebled and the length 
of the arms and the weight of the brain are each quadrupled. The 
length of the legs is quinterpled and the weight of the heart increases 
thirteen times. The six-month old child has generally two teeth, the 
eight-year old has ten and the ten-year old fifteen. Girls generally 
show a quicker physical development than boys. The gristles of the 
wrists grow into bones as a result of maturation. Maturation is 
accompanied by a variation in the secretions of the endocrine glands. 
The developments shown by the child in its very first year: like sitting 
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up, crawling, fisting, talking or scribbling, emotion, feeling and 
behaviour pattern are all manifestations of maturation. In fine, it is 
maturation that causes the growth and perfection of the physical 
organs. 

The evolution of a living being is accompanied by an unfoldment 
of its potential powers. The resulting changes that occur do not depend 
upon learning. They occur as a result of maturation. Learning, how- 
ever depends on these changes. The maturity of the cerebral cortex 
determines a child’s capacity to learn. It has been found as a result 
of experiments both on man and on lower animals that learning of 
various types depend on maturation. Learning and maturation help 
man to pass from dependence on others to self-dependence—hence 
their immense importance in the process of man’s development. 

Now, what exactly do we mean by learning? The child begins 
ito adjust itself with the environment equipped with its behaviour 
pattern. In the process of adjustment it alters and adds to its original 
behaviour patterns and shows new behaviour patterns. Thus new 
behaviour patterns are created through experience and experience 
brings changes in behaviour. Learning may thus be defined as a 
moulding of behaviours through experience. 

The difference between maturation and learning lies in the fact 
that environment plays a much greater role in learning than in 
maturation. Maturation does not depend on experience. The process 
of maturation goes on even in the absence of learning and experience. 
No readymade skill is however provided by maturation. Maturation 
is an unfoldment of the potential capacities which can be fully 
developed only with the process of learning and exercise. 


Importance of Maturation in Education 

The maturation of children has a direct bearing on their needs 
and their abilities as they approach learning situations. These needs 
and abilities provide the teachers with guides for developing appro- 
priate learning situations for the different levels of maturation. 

Patterns of maturation are not the same for all children, 
Teachers should know these varying patterns so they will be in a 
position to provide appropriate reading materials to the pupils 
regardless of their chronological age. Whatever the maturity level, 
pupils have certain needs that must be recognised as they vary and 
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grow with each child’s development. Among these needs are those 
involving social approval, security and realisation of self. The school 
that fails to recognise the needs of children who are physically mature 
but intellectually immature may cause frustrations that result in a 
large number of drop-outs in high school. On the other hand, the 
school that assumes that children are more intellectually immature 
than they are at a given age may find students bored, uninterested, 
and uninspired and may also experience a high drop-out rate. 


Different children mature at different rates and criteria that 
defines maturity can be but a rough guide for teachers to follow. 
The curriculum that is based on such guides must therefore provide 
for those who mature more rapidly and those who mature less rapidly. 


Motivation and Learning 


Motivation is the stimulation to action resulting from an 
individual’s desire to reach an established goal or purpose. There are 
four ways in which motivating goals may be established. First, goals 
may be developed by the individual himself. Second, they may be 
accepted from others. Third, they may be developed as the result of 
pressure or guidance from others. Fourth, they may be established 
by a combination of the previous three methods. The above four ways 
may be reduced to two: The first way may be called intrinsic motiva- 
tion. The other three ways may be termed as extrinsic motivation. 


One of the teacher’s major roles in instruction is to motivate 
the student. Establishing goals that are accepted by the individual 
often presents a problem. Since reasoning takes place as the result 
of a problem, it results as the individual takes action to resolve the 
problem and reach his goal. An individual who has established his 
own goals will act to reach them, and the teacher’s role in providing 
motivation is diminished. When individuals are not so motivated, 
however, the teacher will provide motivation to the learner. In intro- 
ducing a new lesson or a new topic teachers often refer to the intro- 
duction as motivation for the lesson. It is during this period that the 
teacher attempts to use his knowledge of the pupils’ interests, needs 
and abilities in arousing them to action. He hopes to establish purposes 
for the lesson ahead in such a way that students adopt the purposes 
as their own and are stimulated to action to achieve them. 
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Factors that influence motivation. 

Many factors will motivate the Jearner. Among them are the 
following: 

(a) Relationships within the home is one of the motivating 
influence on the learner. The student naturally seeks the approval of 
his perents and he will be motivated by their wishes. If the parents 
set a particular set of goals, these goals may readily become goals 
of the child himself. The goals then become motivating purposes that 
will reflect upon his school programme and play a major role in his 
school success. Relationships with his social group, with adults other 
than: those in the family, within the community itself, also provide 
motivating factors for the students. Movies, radio, cinema and 
television are also motivating factors. 


The teacher will guide learners who are highly motivated in one 
subject, such as history, so that their horizons are broadened and 
their motivating force becomes a_ starting point for motivation in 
other subjects. When motivation appears to be lacking in students 
the teacher’s role is primarily that of motivating them so that learning 
can take place. 


Motivating factors in Schools 


There are many factors in the school progranime that serve to 
motivate students. First marking and reporting to parents serves as 
a motivating factor for students, particularly when they are reported 
to parents. Secondly, awards and rewards is regarded as a motivating 
factor, High marks are rewards no doubt, there are other approaches 
that can be used to motivate students and to develop a respect for 
learning and for this purpose honour rolls, Headmaster’s lists which 
are designed to point with pride to academic accomplishments may 
be introduced in every school. Thirdly, promotion and retention is 
also regarded as a factor in the school. Promotion from class to 
class from primary to Secondary school was once used exten- 
sively as a motivating device. Non promotion or retention in one grade 
was punishment for not achieving and promotion to the next grade 
became a reward for having achieved. Fourthly, suspension and 
expulsion from school is some times employed as a motivation device, 
particularly in cases in which it is desired that students change their 
goals as far as personal conduct is concerned. Lastly, activity pro- 
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gramme, the school newspaper, the year book, the various co-curricular 
activities provide motivation to students by association with others 
who have the same interests. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
for study and examination 
1. Write what you mean by ‘learning’ and ‘learning process’. 


2. What is maturation ? what is learning? Show how they are 
related to each other. \ 


3. Discuss the place of maturation and learning in the develop- 
ment of the child. 


4. Give examples of an act of learning dependent upow 
maturation. 


5. Make a list of five behaviours that you believe are the result 
of maturation and five that you believe are learned. 


6. Comment on the following: 
(a) Learning is adjustment. 
(b) Learning is purposive. 
(c) Of all the organisms man has to learn most. 
(d) Place of maturation in education. 
7. Describe the role of motivation in learning. 


CHAPTER VI 


Development through experience and Training 


Psychomotor development—Development does not mean 
mere increase in bulk and weight. An inanimate object cannot 
develop, only a living organism truly develops. Development has some 
characteristics. They are as follows—(a) It is growth from within. 
It is the unfolding of an energy seated in the organism itself. (b) It 
is a change from the simple to the complex, from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous by the two-way process of differentiation 


and integration. For example, a child grows into a man. This is real 
development. 


Physical growth in children, its factors and rate 

One of the subjects of study in Biology is how man grows 
through the embryonic stage into an adult. A knowledge about the 
physical growth of the child is indispensable for study of the child. 
Development of the mind and personality is not possible without 
a proper physical growth. Childhood has been sub-divided into three 
stages. “ 


In reality, no clear-cut division into stages is to be noticed in 
childhood. The process of physical growth goes on ceaselessly. It 
never comes to a dead stop. The initial period of the child’s growth 
is generally divided into three stages—the antenatal stage, the neo- 
natal stage and childhood. 

In the antenatal stage, physical growth of the child consists in 
the shaping of its physical organs—the brain, the nerves, the heart, 
the ribs, the limbs etc. 

The neonate increases in height and weight with age. One-month 
old child can raise its head and move its face. A four-month old 
child can recline in its mother’s lap, a seven month-old can sit by 
itself, Within ten months of its birth the child is seen crawling and 
within fifteen months it walks. One of the characteristics of the 
physical development of the child is that it occurs almost over definite 
periods of time and the child gives up its old behaviour pattern 
whenever it passes to a new stage. Cutting of the teeth and hardening 
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of the bones begin in childhood. There is a marked growth in the 
size of the. head as compared to other parts of the body. The endocrine 
glands start secretion. 


Heredity determines the extent to which the child will grow 
physically, while environment determines the manner in which 
physical growth takes place. The importance of physical growth can 
be seen from the fact that a third of man’s life span is spent in physi- 
cal growth. It must however be borne in mind that the process of 
physical growth goes on throughout life right from birth till death. 


The rate of physical growth is not the same in all the stages, The 
child grows rapidly until it reaches its third year of life and then 
halts, to take rest for a while, as it were. At the age of six or seven 
it begins to grow rapidly for the second time, which again is followed 
by a period of rest. The growth is speeded up again at the age of 
eleven or twelve and ceases with attainment of adulthood. 

All parts of the body, again, do not grow at the same rate. 
During childhood, the height of the body shows the greatest growth 
and the circumference of the neck, the least, The lengths of the 
phalanges of the child’s finger do not show any growth. The neonate 
has at first its head larger than its chest, but its chest begins to grow 
faster than its head afterwards. Similarly, the uppermost portion of: 
the body consisting of head and neck of the neonate is longer than 
its legs, but subsequently the legs grow quicker than the head and 
neck. The length of the head of the neonate, in fact, forms a quarter 
of the length of its whole body. In the first year of its life the infant 
grows to ope hundred and fifty times its height at the time of birth, 
but a five or six-year-old child is only double its length in the first 
year. Thus the child does not grow at a uniform rate. 


Motor development 

The motor development of the child begins in the womb of its 
mother. It can be clearly noticed that the neonate moves all parts of 
its body together. While crying, the neonate throws its limbs and 
moves its whole body. It does not however, shake its whole body 
together as it grows in age. It performs its physical functions with 
particular parts of its body. At the time of birth, the upper portion of 
the neonate’s body is more developed than the lower portion. This 
shows that the upper portion has a greater growth in the womb. The 
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lower portion however, grows rapidly after birth. The motor develop- 
ment of the child is generally cephalocandal—proceeding from the 
head towards the central’ portion and proximodistal—from the central 
portion towards the legs. 


The motor development of the child is quite marked in the first 
year itself. It can sit within seven months and takes thirteen months 
only to stand up by itself. It crawls within ten months. During this 
period the child likes to move different parts of its body. It stretches 
its hands to catch hold of anything that it sees. It would hold with a 
clenched fist even a crumb of bread. It is not satisfied with only 
holding the things that it handles, but engages itself in various 
arrangements and juxtapositions of the things. For example, it would 
try to insert a small thing into a bigger thing. According to Arnold 
Gessel, a one-year old child cannot even put a pill into a bottle nor 
can it properly arrange two wooden cubes. It holds a glass with both 
of its hands but cannot hold a spoon properly. This is due to the fact 
that finer muscles of the child’s hands are still supple. During this 
period, however, the child uses its hands more frequently and more 
skilfully than its legs. Moreover, it uses the bigger muscles of its hands 
at first and later its fingers. 


A two-year old child shows remarkable motor abilities. It can 
push a small playing car, wrap a doll and place a key in the key- 
board. It scribbles on the walls and the floor, although it cannot 
write or draw figures. It walks totteringly and falls being unable 
to maintain the balance of its body. It likes to ascend up stairs and to 
walk over inclines. While ascending up stairs, it puts forward one of 
its legs, places the other leg on the lower step and rises up by hold- 
ing the edge of the upper step. It can use its right hand quite well. 
It can take off its cap, socks and shoes. It cannot however, untie its 
shoes or put on its socks. It can take its food with its hands or with ~ 
a spoon. It holds the spoon within its fist, unlike adults. It can also 
drink water by holding the glass with one of its hands. ; 

The child goes on further with its motor development from its 
third to its sixth year. During this period it can run, jump and climb 
trees. It can also hold a knife, a pencil or a spoon with its fingers, 
This shows that it has acquired deftness and delicacy in handling 
things. It is almost self-reliant in the matter of putting on or taking 
off its clothes. It cannot, however, tie its shoe or fix an inconvenient 
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button. The child, at this age takes its bath by itself, except that it 
cannot cleanse its back and the back of its ears. It can handle scissors, 
hammers, saw and pasteboard quite properly. The motor develop- 
ment of the child at this age is evident from miniature boats or cars 
made by it. In short, the child almost completes its motor develop- 
ment by this period. 

Boys and girls generally differ in motor development. Boys 
generally excel girls in physical strength and ability. It is however 
not possible to say whether there is any difference between boys and 
girls in delicate and fine work. 

The most important thing for the child is its physical well-being. 
Its hunger, thirst, prevention of unpleasant and dangerous situations. 
all depend on motor development. Its social and intellectual progress 
is associated with acts like movement of the head and eyes, handling, 
of things, sitting, standing, crawling, walking, running and jumping 
etc. The first effect of motor ability is seen in the utterance of words. 
Writing also is a result of motor development. Most of the social 
development in childhood depends on motor ability. Even adults have 
to depend on it. It is motor ability that enables them to translate 
their ideas into actions. A proper motor development lies at the root 
of dexterity, efficiency and co-ordinated action. 

To sum up, the child tries to adjust itself with environment with 
its inborn behaviour pattern. In the process, it alters and adds to its 
original behaviour pattern. The development of the social traits in the 
child depends on its motor ability. Motor ability encourages self- 
reliance, aggressiveness and participation in the environment and’ 
prevents fear, anxiety, frustration and timidity. It is, however, diffi- 
cult to say to what extent success at studies and performance in 
examinations are related to motor ability. 


Functions of language and development of language of children 

Language is not only a vehicle of ideas. It has manifold 
functions as follows:- 

(1) Social function: Language serves as a medium of social 
communication, Ideas of one individual are communicated to another 
through language. Language also promotes understanding among 
different individuals. Man expresses his demands through language. 
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(2) Egocentric language is used when one has a strong desire: 
to attract others to one-self. 

(3) Feeling and emotion can be given vent to through language:. 
Language often serves as a catharsis. Abusive talks uttered in an 
excited State provide an example. 

(4) Language is indispensable in thinking. Many psychologists: 
believe that thinking is nothing but sub-vocal talking. Dewey said’ 
long ago, that many people cannot avoid talking to themselves while: 
thinking. It is, at any rate true that words form an essential element 
in our thinking process. 


(5) Language is an agent of the progress of society and’ 
civilization. 

How children learn to talk or how language develops in them: 
are questions that are still subjects of experiment and observation. 
Psychologists have been able to trace certain stages of development 
of language of children. It must, however, be kept in mind that these 
stages are not independent of one another. Followings are the different: 
stages in the development of language of children. Most psycho- 
logists believe that children utter vowels first. Among the vowels,. 
again they can utter ‘a’ the earliest, followed by other vowels. ‘M” 
and ‘B’ are the first to be uttered among the consonants. 
Gradually, children learn to utter -the labials, palatals, nasals,. 
gutturals and other sounds. Lewes thinks that the origin of language 
development lies in the earliest uttered sounds. According to him,. 
whenever children feel some inconvenience with their food, they often 
use the sounds ‘M’ ‘P’ and ‘B’. It must however be noted that children 
do not express themselves by means of sound alone—they throw 
their limbs and make facial expressions. Initially, they cannot distin- 
guish between mechanical sounds and human voice. Within a month 
they can master such distinction. 


The Babbling stage: This stage is generally believed to extend 
from the age of three months to the age of nine or ten months. 
It is not possible to say when exactly the babbling stage begins. It 
develops, in some extent, on social situation and development of 
physical energy. Its beginning is delayed in the absence of proper 
growth of physical energy. Initially, there is nothing more than sharp 
unpleasant screaming in the babbling stage. It is, however, not long 
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before these sounds appear to be very pleasant and sweet. In this 
stage, children can practise the utterance of different sounds. 

The Imitating stage : This stage appears towards thé end of the 
babbling stage. In this stage, children feel pleasure in imitating the 
sounds they hear repeatedly. They utter the same sounds now and 
then. They do not understand the meanings of words but imitate like 
parrots. 

The stage of real language : The children are at last able to 
speak a language in its true sense. This stage begins at the age of one 
year and a half generally. A one year or a one-and-half year old 
‘child does not show any marked progress in talking. At this time, the 
child cannot utter more than one word. It must, however, be noted 
that it makes considerable progress towards learning language. Due 
to its interest in the environment various perceptions are formed and 
the child becomes aware of the significance of the things around 
itself. This helps in its collection of words and understanding of 
meanings. Imitation makes the child understand the distinction 
between ‘self’ and ‘not-self’. 


The stage of understanding : In this stage the child under- 
stands the difference of meanings of words, It learns to use a definite 
word for a definite thing. It learns that a particular liquid is called 
‘milk’, as it drinks milk and hears its mother use the word. In this 
stage, however, the words used by the child do not convey concepts, 
but only commands or wishes. } 


The stage of use of words: At this time the child learns to use 
different words. It learns the words for animals and familiar items of 
food. In this stage, the child can form ideas about things through 
words. While speaking about itself it uses the name by which others 
call it, it cannot use ‘T. A two year old child can recite lullabies. 
Whenever somebody recites a familiar rhyme, the child adds the final 
paronyms of important lines. At this time it can use about three 
hundred words. The talks of the child are generally built up by 
single words, although it can sometimes use several words together. 
A two year old child does not know its name, it knows whether it is 


a boy or a girl. r 
The stage of the use of sentences - The child gains experiences 


in the use of sentences in the stage of the use of words itself. In this 
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stage it is capable of expressing its wishes and needs with the help 
of words. It concatenates words to build sentences. A three year 
old child is quite well-up in the use of pronouns. This stage consists 
of several levels. 


In the autistic stage there is little evidence of a border-line 
between imagination and reality in the words of the child. The child 
uses words for its own satisfaction. This stage continues till three years: 
of age. In the second stage, which is known as the egocentric stage, 
the child speaks and loves to speak about itself. It does not feel the 
necessity of being listened to or of listening to others. The words 
used by the child in this stage are of three kinds—repetitions, 
soliloquy and dual soliloquy. The child has a liking for repetitions, 
and repeats its words because it likes repetition, without caring for 
others listening to it. The soliloquy of a child seems to be similar 
to loud thinking. The child, however, has no object towards whom 
its soliloquy is directed. In dual soliloquy, although the child does: 
not care for what others have to say, the presence of others serves 
us a stimulus. This stage lingers till six or seven years of age. 


The stage of studies: The child begins its studies at the age of 
five or six. At first it only collects words. Concepts come later. There 
is a predominance of past events in its talks. Its vocabulary now 
consists of nearly 2500 words. The child also uses compound 
sentence in its talks. Generally, its sentences consist of five words. 
This means that the child is capable of abstract thinking. The child’ 
learns to read first and then to write. At this time the child shows 
regard for others in its talks. It cares for the views of its listener. 
The questions of the child are aimed at getting answers. It does not 
put questions for the sake of questions. With increasing age, the 
child shows improvement in vocabulary, interest in reading and 
writing. 

Intellectual development 

The importance of intelligence in all education has been 
universally admitted. But intelligence is not the omnipotent dictator 
of the mental world. Other faculties also have their roles. Al] men 
are again not equally intelligent. Intelligence certainly has an import- 
ant role in mental development. The mental development of an idiot 
cannot rise above a low level. There are certain factors which mainly 
determine mental development. 
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Socio-economic status of the individual is, to a great extent, 
responsible for his mental development. Children with ‘high level of 
intelligence and talent often belong to well-to-do families. The 
reason is that the children of such families are brought up in 
conditions favourable to a high level of mental development and 
they get all sorts of opportunities, while children from the lower 
strata of the society can scarcely get. The affluence in which children 
of well-to-do families spend their life, helps them develop a sense 
of security from a very early stage which in turn results in a rapid 
mental development. 

Tt was once believed by some that mental development has a 
racial foundation, greater progress made by certain races than others 
being attributable to higher level of mental development of individuals 
belonging to the former races. On the basis of such a theory, it was 
said that the Europeans had the highest mental development, being 
born with an intelligence of a level much higher than that of other 
races. This theory can, however, not be accepted today. 

Mental development depends to a certain extent on heredity. 
It must however be remembered that we cannot increase or decrease 
hereditary abilities or talents, which can only be developed in a 
proper environment. It is environment that brings forth the potential 
powers of the individual. 

It would be the height of folly to try to develop the child 
forcefully. Such attempt at forceful development will only create a 
mal-adjusted child. 

What is necessary for the mental development of the child is 
a proper environment. The importance of environment in the child’s 
life cannot be exaggerated. It is only a favourable environment that 
can help develop the hereditary talents and raw experiences of the 
child. Physical well-being of the child must be paid full attention to 
see that its physical development goes on properly. It must also be 
seen that the mental health of the child is not impaired and the 
personality of the child must be paid due regard so that its develop- 
ment is not hindered. These are all inter-dependent and all of them 
Should get due attention. 

In short, the environment of the child should be such as could 
provide outlets for its potential powers to manifest themselves 
‘Spontaneously and not in any way suppress them. The work done 
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by nursery schools to this end deserve praise. In these schools, 
children are given an opportunity to work independently in a well- 
designed environment. They learn many things having a free access 
cover the surrounding objects. In short, the children acquire knowledge 
through a proper use of their own sense-organs. Arrangements are 
made for various types of work requiring ample use of their sense- 
organs by the children. : 


In any plan for teaching, individual differences must be 
recognised and the children must be taught according to their mental 
powers. Students with a high-level of intelligence and talent should 
not be taught in the same manner as students with low or moderate 
intelligence. In other words, it is not possible to properly teach all 
students by placing them on a uniform level. The individuality of 
the child must be recognised and due regard paid to its will, 
interests, propensities etc. The school environment will have to be 
adjusted with the child, not the child with the school environment. 


Emotional development of children 


Man, we have said, is a rational creature. He is, however, 
moved by feeling and passion. We are frightened on seeing something 
arousing fear, angered when told something disgraceful and envious 
of others’ good fortune. Fear, anger, envy etc. create certain states 
of mind. It is these states that have been subsumed under the name 
‘Emotion’. Psychologists have variously explained emotion. Accord- 
ing to some, emotion is nothing but a combination of physical 
changes. Others think that emotion is a revival of past pleasures or 
pains. Yet others have looked upon emotion as a kind of voluntary 
consciousness. It is, however, admitted on all hands that the chief 
‘characteristic of emotion is an agitated or excited state. We 
can thus define emotion in short as a complex feeling of 
mental agitation, with certain instincts at its root, excited by a 
definite idea or object accompanied by certain organic changes 
finding expression in bodily changes and stirring us into action. We 
can therefore enumerate the characteristics of emotion thus—(1) 
It is a complex feeling (2) It results in organic changes inside the 
body (3) These internal changes find expression in external bodily 
changes and (4) emotion stirs us into action. 
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Development of Emotional life 
The neonate begins to cry arid throw its li ithi 

of its birth. This seems to Gee that the roots Te reus sett 
emotion. But it is difficult to say whether it is liable iB de at 
emotions or not. The faint smile on its lips cannot be a ne 
expression of joy. Emotion, like anger, fear etc. is not 738 nie 
jn the neonate. Within a few months, however, its behavio pan 
shows that it is experiencing fear, joy and love. The child ites Gat 
care, affection, love and admiration. It is found brimmin ith ee 
at the approach of its mother, stretches its hands aes . = oe 
derives intense pleasure from the mother’s care, The mother ee 
has a very important place in the mind of the child. Matae ies 
and care engender a sense of security in the child’s mind ie 
sense of security is very important for the deyelopment of the ese 
ality of the child. A child deprived of maternal love is a hapless. 
creature. Dr. Sutti has rightly remarked that this profound love i th 
origin of the later social development of individual life. The child 
not only seeks love, but wants to love. Of all the inmates of the 
home, for example, it loves its parents most. 


Children give evidence of the emotion of fear from the ve: 
inception. The different sources of fear at this stage are animals 
bodily fall, loud noise, an unknown person and place. When . is 
afraid, the child screams and if resisted, it lays down itself and 
strikes its limbs and head against the floor or the bed, These devices 
it uses against the person resisting him. These should not be stopped 
with force as their suppression would make the child petulant a 
guid, diseased and lacking self-control. With the arn “ 
1d becomes incapable of feeling sympathy and es 
d the troubles of others. It is jealous of its 


tempered, lan 
of time the chi 
not try to understan 
younger brothers and sisters. 

A six-year old child does not cry very often. When it is anety 
its attack takes a definite course. The child at this age is afraid of 
darkness, robbers, animals, imaginary creatures, fire, ponds, rivers 
and vehicles etc. Tt does not fear the things that frighten a three 
or four-year old child. Fear at this age is to a great extent imaginary. 
Emotions other than fear are also evidenced at this age. Children 
at this age generally find the atmosphere at the schoo] rather too 

t themselves with this 


complex and they take some time to adjus 
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atmosphere. Emotions become strong in these circumstances and 
being unable to express its emotions in the new environment at the 
school the child expresses them at home. At this stage the child 
can control some of its emotions. 


As it grows in age, the child shows development of its emotional 
life. Almost all the emotions are observable in the pre-adolescent 
period. According to McDougall certain mixed emotions, besides 
the seventeen primary ones, may be noticed in the child at this age. 
These are, e.g.,; gratitude, inferiority complex, shyness etc. This is, 
however, not admitted on all hands. 


Children show emotional differences among themselves. Accord- 
ing to some authors, this is due to heredity. The role of environment 
can, however, not be ignored. Consciousness of the Ego forms a 
basic emotion in childhood and later life. There is something in the 
nature of emotion at the root of all human behaviour. Emotions are 
the raw materials of life. If they are properly controlled, the future 
life of the child will doubtlessly be happy. It is, however, not advis- 
able to suppress the emotions of the child, as suppression may do 
more harm than good in the long run. 


Development of social traits in children 


Social development of the child does not have its origin in 
heredity. The social traits of the child develop with age. The whole 
process of social development, as it were, awaits the neonate. The 
social world of the child is made up of its surrounding conditions 
which influence its responses towards others. The child is initially 
ignorant of the social stimuli; but as it proceeds towards maturity, 
it becomes conscious of and takes interest in these stimuli. It begins 
its life as a helpless creature. There is little evidence of intelligence 
in the neonate, although physically it is very sensitive. It is however, 
difficult to say if the neonate is subject to different emotions. The 
smile often noticed in the lips of the neonate cannot be taken as an 
expression of joy. It is also not possible to distinguish different 
emotions in the neonate. 

A one-year old child does not generally like to go to unknown 
persons and begins to cry. This attitude is apparently not a mani- 
festation of social development. It is, however, important as a step 
in the process of social development, in as much as it indicates that 
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the child has learnt to distinguish between known and unknown 
‘persons. The one-year old child does not show any progress in 
talking. Parhaps it utters a few words in the form of indistinct 
‘sounds. The child however makes considerable progress towards 
learning language. It becomes aware of the meaning and importance 
of the surrounding objects, as it observes with increasing interest 
the diversity of its perceptions. This indirectly helps the social 
development of a child. 


A two-year old child Shows a marked development of social 
sense. It knows that it should not respond to nature’s calls anywhere 
or at odd times. During this period the child keeps awake for ten 
-hours out of twenty-four and gets acquainted with the surrounding 
world. There is remarkable increase in the child’s power of talking 
and it is capable of making use of about three hundred words. As 
a result of this, the child can exchange its ideas with others and 
expresses that it is receiving many things from others. Some of the 
social traits become evident during this period. For examples, the 
child shows a liking for the company of its elders and does not like 
the company of children of its own age. It does not want to play 
with other children in the nursery school. It shows little interest in 
playthings etc. The child, however, often casts its eyes on others’ 
talks or postures and tries to snatch things from others. But still it is 
dependent on others—self-reliance is yet to emerge. It adopts 
unconsciously the behaviour and standards from the environment in 
which it is brought up. In short, the child is ego-centric and extends 
its ownership over everything that it comes across. At the nursery 
kindergarten schools also the child thinks that it is the owner of 
everything in the school. Gradually it learns to live and work in co- 
operation with others, which is followed by communication and 
exchange of ideas. 

As the child emerges into beyhood it shows signs of self-reliance. 
During boyhood self-reliance increases to a considerable extent. The 
child can take care of itself. It however does not want to be 
completely independent. It cries less often and expresses unpleasant 
feelings with the help of words. There is marked self-consciousness 
and love for competition. Co-operation and tolerance are also, 
however, noticed at times. During this period, the child develops 
intimate friendship with some of its companions and the friends try 
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to help and defend each other. Such friendships, however, often turn 
out to be temporary. Children of this age group are capable of con- 
trolling themselves even in the absence of some one exercising 
authority over them. This is very important in the process of social 
development. 


Social development is observed to the fullest extent during the 
pre-adolescent period. The child becomes conscious of the views 
of others and ego-centricity is lessened. At this age, children show 
an inclination to form groups. A boy or girl at this age is rarely 
to be seen alone. They often try to lord it over others. They plunge 
themselves deeply into group activities and participate in secret 
sessions of the group. They are, as it were, intoxicated with an 
enthusiasm for group-activities, and attachment towards home and 
even the mother’s loving call cannot remove this intoxication. It is 
impossible for them not to respond to the call of the external world. 
This gregariousness helps the progress of their knowledge and 
experience. They become fully self-reliant and this helps their pre- 
paration for future life. Boys at this age do not like the assistance 
of adults. The vocabulary of an average boy at this age consists of 
12500 words. Boys and girls at this age are capable of abstract 
thinking and hence show reasonableness in their thinking. 


Mimesis or the act of imitation plays a very important role in 
social development. Imitation.can be very clearly noticed in child- 
hood, boy-hood and _pre-adolesence. Mimesis has a powerful 
influence on general development. Emotional traits also help social 
development. The social development of the child also depends on 
the social system, physical health, opportunity for playing and mixing 
with others, atmosphere at home, club, camp and groups. The degree 
of social development of a child can be assessed by observing it at 
home, in school, in the play-ground, on the road or while participating 
in group discussions. 

Children differ from one another in their social traits. Jung 
has divided all men into two main types—introverts and extroverts. 
Introverts are intensely ego-centric, shy and given to dreaming. 
Extroverts are jovial in mood, cannot remain aloof and act before 
they think. A completely extrovert or introvert person is, however, 
rarely to be seen. 


To conclude, it may be remarked that being social consists in 
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adjusting one-self with others. Communication of the individual 
mind with different minds lies at the root of social disposition. 


Mature 


social sense manifests itself in a consciousness about the 


troubles and difficulties of others with a readiness to render help. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
for Study and Examination 


_ Describe the physical growth in children. 


Write what you know about motor development of the child. 


. Describe the language development of a child from infancy 


to later childhood. 


Describe the general trend of social development from child- 
hood to adolescence. 


. Briefly trace the mental development of a child from infancy 


to adolescence, 


Describe some characteristics of intellectual development 
during infancy. 


. Give an account of emotional and social development during 


the period of childhood. 


. Define infancy. How do emotions develop in this period ? 


Indicate the stages of social development of young educands. 
Can their social development be helped? 


Show how emotion associated with curiosity is stimulated 
during childhood and adolescence, 

What is the importance of studying motor development ? Is 
there any relationship between motor abilities and social 
adjustment? 


Write short notes on: 


(a) Psycho motor development (b) The babbling stage (c) The 
stage of understanding (d) The stage of sentence (e) Introvert 
(£) Extrovert (g) Mimesis. 


CHAPTER VII 


Mechanism of Learning—Conditioning ; Classical and 
Operant ; Problem-solying 


Education is a process of life and life is a process of growth. 
But education is concerned more with development than with growth. 
Growth implies addition, while development some desirable elimination 
also. So development refers to change and modification. Modification 
of our behaviour is based on our experiences. Experiences are our 
reactions or, responses to our environment. We are born with some 
instinctive reactions. These are modified by our experiences. The 
amount of modification on our reactions in a past experience is 
evident in our present experience of same kind. Finally we select 
the effective reactions for our successful adjustment and improve upon 
them. The whole process of bringing change and modification to our 
development is called the Learning process. 


We learn not only reading, writing and some skills but various 
other activities some patterns of behaviour also. The major part of our 
behaviour is the result of learning. We learn knowledge, information, 
language, social rules and regulations through the different sense 
organs or through the process of memorisation. Learning includes 
both acquisition and retention. Acquisition refers to the cumulative 
effects of training while the sustained effects are retained. Progress 
in successive training depends on the retention of the effects of 
previous training. 

Mechanism of learning means ways of learning. Psychologists 
have generally agreed on the point that there are three ways or 
methods of learning. These are (a) Conditioning, (b) Problem 
solving (c) Trial and error.. 


The conditioned response theory of Learning 

Salivation is the natural response to food when it comes in 
contact with the tongue. This response is immediate and does not 
require any interference of consciousness or will. It may thus be 
called a reflex action. But it is also noted that animals salivate not 
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only to food, but also in response to the sight or flavour of the food. 
This phenomenon fascinated Pavlov, the great Russian Physiologist, 
and as a consequence he devised a series of experiments to determine 
the conditions under which it occurred. As a result of successful experi- 
ments a very important and valuable principle of learning has been 


established. 


To establish a connection between a response, like salivation, 
and an initially ineffective stimulus, like the sounding of a bell. 
Pavlov found that it was essential to pair the presentation of the 
new stimulus with the original stimulus. The bell, for example, was. 
sounded at the time food was presented to the dog or just before. 
The dog was found to salivate in response to the sound of the bell. 
The response which was thus learned was called by Pavlov a condi- 
tioned reflex. The term conditioned reflex was first used by Pavlov. 
But as in many cases the response is not a reflex action. The modern 
physiologists prefer using the term “conditioned Tesponse” or CR 
in brief. The natural stimulus is called unconditional stimulus (U.S.), 
the natural response is called unconditioned Tesponse (U.R.) and 
the artificial or substitute stimulus is called conditioned stimulus 


(C.S.). 

In Paylov’s laboratory, food was the original or unconditioned 
stimulus and salivation was the unconditioned response. The sound 
of the bell was the conditioned stimulus. After a number of trials 
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the sound of the bell alone elicited the response, viz. salivation. 
Salivation in response to the sound of the bell, which was not its 
natural stimulus, was called conditioned response. The dog was 
found to salivate to the sound of the bell though no food was given. 
This conditioned response would be reinforced by repeating the 
pairing of the conditioned and unconditioned stimuli. It was also 
found that the conditioned response might be extinguished by 
presenting only the conditioned stimulus without its being followed 
by the unconditioned stimulus. The dog no longer salivated at the 
sound of the bell after the bell had been rung a certain number of 
times without food following it. But such extinction of conditioned 
responses are not permanent. They can be re-established by sounding 
the bell and presenting food immediately after for a number of times. 
This is called spontaneous recovery. 

This fact of conditioning an animal to respond to an artificial 
stimulus is known as Positive conditioning. There is also its opposite 
phenomenon known as Negative conditioning which means that the 
animal learns to neglect the artificial stimulus if it is not found to 
be followed by the desired consequence. 

It has also been ascertained experimentally that the natural 
response to a natural stimulus may be inhibited or arrested by habit 
and training. The horses and mules that are used to carry food to 
the war front are trained to remain quiet in the midst of the loud 
sounds of bombs. The natural reaction of these animals to such 
sources is to startle and run away. Whenever they try to escape, 
they are whipped and after a few days they will not try to escape 
from the battle-field. This negative conditioning will be more firmly 
established if they are rewarded by good food when they do not 
show startle-reaction. 

It is evident that this process of conditioning is a potent factor 
to reckon with in the field of learning. 

According to Pavlov, all learning is conditioning-deconditioning. 
The motor driver stops his vehicle at red light and starts at green 
light. This is not his natural response. He had to become conditioned 
so that he might put the brakes upon his vehicles as soon as he saw 
the red signal without any prior thought. He knows that failure to 
do this is sure to be followed by punishment. The child has also to 
learn things in this way. As soon as the teacher steps into the class- 
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room, the child has to stand up. Such conditioning is a must in 
learning. Then again the bad habits, wrong responses etc., of the 
child have to be removed by the teacher or by the parents by the 
process of decondition. Pavlov thought that “different kinds of habits 
based on training, education and discipline of any sort are nothing 
but a long chains of conditioned reflexes”. 


The Behaviourists use this concept of conditioning and Paviov’s 
physiological explanation to explain al] forms of learning, Bechterev 
and subsequently Watson concluded conditioning experiments with 
human subjects and all these experiments have shown results similar 
to those of Pavloy with his animals. A number of fears that children 
have are acquired through the process of conditioning. This has been 
experimentally demonstrated by Watson, the chief exponent of the 
Behaviouristic school. A nine-month old baby, Albert, had no fear 
of rats, rabbits, balls of cotton wool. Now a rat was brought before 
him and as he approached to touch it, a sudden loud sound was made 
by striking a metal bar before him. Albert showed signs of fear and 
startle-reaction. This procedure was repeated a number of times as a 
result of which conditioning was established and Albert showed signs 
of fear at the presentation of a rat and he also cried. Watson also 
showed that acquired fears can be removed by negative conditioning. 

According to Pavlov and Watson all kinds of learning take 
place through conditioning of responses. Learning progresses through 
changes in conditioned stimuli and responses and conditioning new 
responses to new stimuli. The child is born with inborn and uncon- 
trolled reflex actions and reactions. Within a short time, these 
reflexes begin to be controlled in various ways. Conditioned 
behaviours are transformed into habits through practice and exercise. 
Initially, the child’s education is nothing but conditioned responses. 
Conditioning of responses is not found in equal measure in all cases. 
Those who are mentally strong, find it easier to condition the nervous 
system and establish new bonds. Conditioned Tesponse has been 
called the primary learning process. It is considered to Play: an 
important part in the field of education. It has a role in the child’s 
learning of language. Many of the haviours of the child are created 
through conditioning, The word ‘conditioning’ is used in a very wide 
sense. All forms of education have been included in it. Even the 
Process of brain washing, adopted in particular cases in socialist 
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states, fall within its scope. We, however, take the word conditioning 
to mean acquisition of artificial behaviour. Pavlov thought that 
‘different kinds of habits based on training, education and discipline 
of any sort are nothing but a long chain of conditioned reflexes‘. Later 
investigations have shown that this theory of Pavlov is not correct. 
Many psychologists, however, still believe that the process of condi- 
tioned responses is important in the field of education. 

It is not possible to say what exactly is the manner in which 

education works. We can form our ideas about it from the effect. 
The reason is that the nervous system and the learhing process are 
too complex to be clearly and completely understood. An observation 
of the conditioned responses helps us form an idea about the process 
of education. These conditioned responses can be found in various 
experiences during childhood. 
_ It is the process of conditioned response which helps us finding 
the symptoms of mental disorders like schizophitenia, paranoia, 
manic depression etc. It is also useful in checking undersirable habits 
in children like bed-weting till a late age, unreasonable fear, finger- 
sucking and biting nails etc. It is also helpful in assessing the mental 
level of children, the mentally retarded and the abnormal. The process 
also makes it easier the teaching of some school subjects like 
arithmetic, spelling etc. The method of conditioned response, is how- 
ever, not the only method in the field of education. 


Classical and Operant conditioning 

Normally, we react differently to different stimuli. Each stimulus 
has its special response or reaction, Pavlov was the first to enquire 
into the nature of reflex actions and tried to ascertion whether the 
special response to a particular stimulus may be invoked by an 
alternative stimulus. Conditioned response or Respondent conditioning 
is also called classical or Pavlovian conditioning because it was first 
fully explored and described by LP. Pavlov during a series of 
experiments on the salivation reflex in dogs. 


Operant conditioning 


In operant conditioning, also called instrumental or trial and 
error learning, learning is basically a process of selection out of initial 
> 
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crude, unlearned behaviour, responses that are precisely and 
economically effective in the specific situation. 

The theory of operant conditioning is associated with the name 
of Prof. Skinner. He put forward this theory on the basis of his 
experiments on learning in animals. His experiments have broad and 
important implications for human learning. Certain definite principles 
have emerged out of his studies which characterise quite nicely the 
way in which human beings form new associations and learn new 
things. 


Experiment 

Inside a specially constructed ‘Puzzle box’ called ‘Skinner box” 
a hungry animal is placed. The box is built in such a way that it 
will get a piece of fish or meat every time by depressing a lever which 
is attached to the cage. Inside the cage a lever, a plate for eating 
food and some mechanical arrangements for activising the animal 
are kept. Some pieces of fish or meat are kept outside the box so 
that the hungry animal, in the experiment would get a piece of food 
every time it depresses the lever. 

First, the animal was sufficiently motivated or stimulated to go 
into action by an external stimulus say sounding of a bell or lighting 
up a small electric bulb inside the box. The animal in its attempt 
at getting the food made some movements and in this process 
depressed the lever and with it a piece of fish automatically fell into 
the pot kept inside the cage. The animal ate it with relish. Elated 
by the occurrence it depressed .the lever again, and the same thing 
was repeated. In the same manner, the experiment, was continued. 
Skinner noted that as the number of trials increased conditioning 
between the depressing of the lever and the getting of the food was 


effected in the animal. 


Difference between Pavloy’s theory of conditioning and Skinner’s. 
operant conditioning 4 

In Pavlov’s experiment food was the original or unconditioned 
stimulus and salivation was the unconditioned response. The sound 
of the bell was the conditioned stimulus. After a number of trials the 
sound of the bell alone elicited the response viz. salivation. Salivation. 
in response to the sound of the bell, which was not its natural 
stimulus, was called conditioned response. 
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In Skinner’s experiment the unconditioned stimulus did not 
create the conditioned response viz. the depressing of the lever, 
which was the central] theme in Pavlov’s experiment. In Skinner’s 
experiment just the opposite happened. Here the conditioned response 
(drepressing of the lever) controlled the unconditioned stimulus 
(food). And for this reason it is called operant conditioning. As the 
depressing of the lever caused the presentation of the food so the 
lever may be described as an instrument and such type of behaviour 
may be called Instrumental act. 


The conditioned response theory of Pavlov is mechanical. It has 
no place for the will, attention and interest of the learner. Skinnet’s 
theory fares better than Pavlov’s. Skinner accepted both the law of 
exercise and the law of effect. The animal learned to depress the 
lever because it is connected with satisfying states. Learning here is 
intimately related to the needs of an animal and the animal easily 
learns those items that can fulfil] those needs. Human learning is: 
more complex than animal learning. The animal learning is mostly 
limited to stimulus-response method (conditioned response). But 
human learning is not limited to it. Man makes use of language. His 
different responses to different stimuli are also complex. To man, 
learning, does not mean mere establishment of relationship between 
a stimulus and a response but the development of a method for 
dealing with his many-sided problems. The method of operant 
conditioning plays an important part in human learning. It agrees 
on the importance of the freedom of the learner also. The learner's 
reaction is not controlled by the stimulus, but by the environmental 
condition prevailing at the time. 


The theory of learning by insight or theory of Problem-solving 

According to the Gestalt psychology, every kind of experience 
is a unique whole or a gestalt. Whenever we perceive something, we 
perceive it as an organised whole or unit, and not as a mere sum 
or aggregate of parts. The object of perception is always a whole, a 
gestalt. The perception of a gestalt depends upon the total 
activity going on in the brain. Every gestalt, again, exists as a figure 
against a more genera] and vaguer background and assumes its 
particular form against that back ground. 
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The Gestalt psychologists subjected Thorndike’s theory of 
iearning by trial-and-error to severe criticism. Kohler and Koftka, 
the two founders of the Gestalt school, argued that learning was not 
.a blind and a mechanical process. It involves an insight into the field 
-or total situation. The way in which an organism adapts itself to 
changed environment is not mechanical. The correct adaptation 
requires understanding of the total situation. When an animal is 
placed in a new environment, it learns the situation by insight, and 
not by mechanical trial and error method. Insight means an under- 
standing of the whole situation which is necessary for the animal to 
learn a new movement for mastering a new situation. Gestalt 
psychology has laid special stress on the role of insight in learning. 


Learning by Insight 
In one very interesting and illuminating experiment, Kohler put 


a chimpanzee, Sultan, whom he thought to be the most intelligent 
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of others, inside a cage and a banana was kept outside. Inside the 
cage were two sticks—one longer and the other shorter. One stick 
was hollow at one end so that the other stick could be thrust into: 
it to form a long stick. The banana was so placed that neither of the 
two sticks could reach it. But if the two sticks were joined, the banana 
could be reached. The chipanzee tried various means of reaching _ 
the banana and made many unsuccessful] movements. At last as the 
animal was no closer to solution, the experimenter gave him a hint 
by thrusting one finger into the opening of the larger stick directly 
before the eyes of the animal. But this clue failed to help the 
chimpanzee. After an hour or so of futile attempts, the chimpanzee 
apparently gave up the task. He, however, continued playing with the 
two sticks and after some manipulation, holding one stick in the 
left hand and the other in the right hand he accidentally got them 
together and with this long stick he pulled with eagerness not only’ 
the banana, but all other small movable objects as stones that lay 
within reaching distance. On the following day after making only a 
few desultory attempts, Sultan quickly joined the two sticks and got 
the banana, ‘ 


Criticism 

Gestaltists have called this insight learning. This can be under- 
stood by analysing the above experiment. Sultan definitely did not 
learn to pull the banana by repeating aimless trials and errors. 
Learning as it were, flashed upon his mind to make the total situation 
clear. And as soon as the total picture was clear to him he gained 
insight, which showed him way. 

According to the Gestaltists learning is not a mechanical process. 
Man ‘gets insight into the ways of adapting himself to a new situation 
by looking at the situation as a whole. Therefore the whole is not only 
the sum of the different’ parts but something more than that. A. 
sentence is more than the whole and grammatical construction in it. 
The words in the sentence in relation to each other produce a com- 
plete sense. On the other hand pattern or form is an attribute of 
the mind. Due to power of ‘cohesion all our experiences combine 
together and form a new whole. So knowledge does not come from 
the sum of the Sensations produced by the stimuli in the situation 
but from the insight into the form or the pattern. 
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Insight arises from an attempt to solve problem. Solution is the 
purpose. But there may be some obstacles. So the nature of the 
problem depends upon the agent—goal-obstacle relationship: where 
the agent is the learner himself. The gaps in the new situation makes 
him restless, until the dawning of insight which helps complete the 
gaps. 

Learning by insight may also be called learning by observation. 
In such learning, the solution is reached suddenly in a moment, 
without loss of time or energy. This has definitely a special utility 
in human learning. The problem and the solution are understood 
together. In this method the whole situation of learning lies open 
before the student, who has a clear idea about his aim. He can 
understand the mutual relations among the different parts of a 
problem, leading to the dawn of insight. In problem-solving, the 
whole solution appears. before one’s eyes. 


It must, however, be kept in mind that trial and error have 
their role in learning by insight also. Many authors do not accept 
learning by insight and have spoken, instead, of foresight and hind 
sight. In problems requiring the use of machines, however, learning 
is possible only by insight. For, the solutions come into sight together 
and the student can learn easily. There cannot, therefore, be a wholly 
mechanical explanation of learning. 


Trial and Error Learning . 

Learning is an almost ubiquitous process. From the general 
behaviour of organism at one end to the behaviour of the human 
adult at the other, learning takes place in some form or the other. 
A number of theories have been put forward regarding the learning 
process. It must, however, be kept in mind that the difference between 
simple and complex learning is one of degree only, 


Thorndike’s Trial and Error theory of learning or Bond theory of 
learning : 
The eminent American psychologist, E. L. Thorndike, attempted 
fo find out the simple laws of learning by conducting experiments 
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‘on animal learning, realising the difficulties of finding out these laws 
from the complex human behaviour. Certain definite principles have 
emerged out of his studies which characterise quite nicely the way 
in which children and adults form new associations and lear new 
things. 


Experiments on animal Learning 
Thorndike conducted several experiments on animal learning 
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with cats. Inside a specially constructed “cage” or ‘puzzle box’ or 
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‘maze” a hungry cat is placed. The box is built in such a way that 
its door can be opened by lifting a latch or pulling a wire loop or 
depressing a lever. A piece of fish is kept outside the box, so that 
the hungry cat, in the expe iment, would be sufficiently motivated 
to go into action. The cat in its attempt at coming outside to get 
at the food makes random movements. It .squeezes through any 
opening, it claws and bites at the bars. In the course of some random 
and inpulsive hit-or-miss efforts to escape from the box, the cat, by 
sheer chance, handles the lever or the loop which opens the door. 
The cat comes out and is allowed to have a nimble at the food. It 
is again taken and put inside the box. In this second trial also the 
cat makes all those random movements. In the same manner, the 
experiment is continued. Thorndike noted that as the number of 
trials increased, the unnecessary and irrelevant movements of the cat 
were reduced in number, until finally, when the cat was put inside 
the box, it went straight to the lever or the loop, clawed it and came 
out. This experiment led Thorndike to the conclusion that the cat 
learns not by intelligence or insight but by repeated attempts and 
errors. 


Thorndike thinks that the above experiment is applicable to 
human learning also. In his opinion man also learns through 
repeated attempts and errors. Learning takes place through the 
establishment of the right connection between stimulus and response. 
When man shows new behaviours in novel situations, it must be 
taken that he has established the right and new connections between 
stimuli and reponses. If a child Jaughs at the sight of and jumps into 
the arms of the man of whom it was afraid previously, the reason 
is that the relation of fear with the man has been replaced by a new 
relation. The hungry child cries and attracts the mother’s attention, 
and thus finds a connection between crying and the pleasant situation 
of having the mother’s attention. The child, therefore, cries whenever 
it wants to attract the mother’s attention. Similarly, if a response 
creates an unpleasant situation, the link will be broken. Thorndike 
says, “learning is the establishment of bonds befween stimulus and 
response and it follows a mechanical process of blind trial and error”. 

The child, the student, the adult all learn more or less through 
trial and error. It is through repeated errors that the child learns 
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drinking milk with a spoon, or walking or Tunning or putting on its 
shoes. Similarly when an adult learns to ride a cycle, to drive a car 
or to play cricket, he acquires success through repeated errors. 

The trial and error. method, although commonly followed in a 
variety of learning, is very time-consuming and uneconomic. It 
is aimless, painful and slow. If learning takes place by this 
method, it entails a great amount of wastage of time and energy. It 
is definitely of a lower level than other methods of learning. It must, 
however, be admitted that much of the progress of human civilisation, 
particularly our industrial civilisation, depends on this method. 


Laws of learning 


After prolonged investigation into the process of learning, 
Thorndike enunciated certain basic principles of learning. Trial-and- 
error learning, according to Thorndike takes place in accordance 
with three fundamental laws which are:— 


(i) The law of effect, (ii) The law of exercise, and (iii) The 
law of readiness. 

In addition to the three fundamental laws, there are five 
subordinate laws which are:— 

(1) The law of multiple response to the same external stimulus. 

(2) The law of attitude, set or disposition. 

(3) The law of Partial Activity. 

(4) The law of Assimilation or Analogy. ; 

(5) The law of Associative shifting. 


The laws are discussed below 


makes a variety of responses 
The particular response or behaviour helping the cat in its escape 
H.S.Edu.(P-I) —6 
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from the cage becomes connected with the situation and the un- 
successful responses are eliminated. The responses which are succes- 
ful are satisfying and those that are unsuccessful are annoying to the 
animal. Satisfying responses are repeated and stamped in while the 
annoying responses are discarded or stamped out. In our own experi- 
ences we find the law of effect working. We cherish pleasant 
experiences but want to forget painful ones. While there is no deny- 
ing that learning is improved through exercise, pleasure and pain 
fave their effects on learning. Burt says that efforts may be trans- 
formed into habit through a single success, while repeated failure 
may prevent the formation of any habit. The law of effect works 
also in the case of hope, aspiration, endeavour and inspiration. 
Thorndike himself admits that, reward strengthens inspiration and 
punishment weakens it. 

(2) The Law of exercise: The law of exercise has two parts, 
one part being the complement of the other. The first part is the law 
of use which may be stated as: when a given situation is followed 
by a response, the bond between the stimulus and response becomes 
strengthened by repetition or exercise. When the cat has learnt the 
way of escape from the cage, its movements become faster as they 
are more and more repeated. 

The second part of the law of exercise is the Law of Disuse. 
When a given situation is rarely followed by a particular response 
the bond between the stimulus and this response becomes eel 
In the case of the cat, the tendency to enter the blind alleys—which 
was strong at the beginning of the trials—becomes weaker through 
disuse. The law of exercise works very clearly in our everyday life. 
Anything read repeatedly is remembered quite long, while if it is 
given up for sometime, it is forgotten and the link is lost. Repeated 
exercise strengthens knowledge and efficiency and makes them 
enduring, Learning through exercise, however, takes place gradually 
without jumping progress. 

(3) The law of Readiness : Readiness on the part of the learner 
is very necessary for establishing a bond between a stimulus and its 
proper response. When the learner is ready to do something 
through a bond between the stimulus and the response, his doing it 
results in a pleasant feeling and failure to do it produces pain. If a 
Student knows the answer to a question, he is very happy if he is 
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asked the question and is sorry if he does not get an opporunity to 
answer it. 

In addition to the three fundamental laws, Thorndike has enun- 
ciated the following five subordinate laws of learning. 

(1) The law of Multiple response : The learner should have the 
capacity to respond variously to the same stimulus. It makes learning 
easier, the learner selecting the suitable response and strengthening 
it by exercise. 

(2) The law of attitude, set or disposition: The attitude or 
disposition of the animal wil] determine the particular kind of 
response rather than some other kind. A hungry cat will try to come 
out of the cage if food is outside while a well-fed cat will remain 
quiet within the cage, unless of course it is disturbed. 

(3) The law of partial activity: Sometimes a part only of a 
situation or stimulus may evoke response regarding a subject. In the 
class, students often are able to answer well a difficult question, when 
they are given some hint. 


(4) The law of Assimilation or analogy: Learning means 
assimilation. An animal put into a particular situation will draw upon 
those activities which were found useful in similar situation in the 
past. 

(5) The law of associative shifting: This law means the same 
thing as conditioned reflex theory. An animal used to a particular 
Tesponse to a certain stimulus may also make the same response to 
another stimulus which may be presented with the original one. 


‘Cricitism of Thorndikes Laws of Learning 

The principal objection to Thorndike’s laws of learning is that 
they explain learning mechanically. 

According to Thorndike the capacity to learn is nothing but the 
capacity to change inborn behaviour patterns. Learning basically 
consists in responding to new stimuli, responding to the same stimulus 
in more ways than one and behaving variously in novel situations by 
changing the behaviour pattern. 


The law of exercise and the law of effect are most widely used in 
the field of learning. They are, so to speak, re-statements of the old 
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Jaw of association. The law of exercise can be accepted as the law 
of habit formation. It has a special role in human learning. Learning, 
typewriting, telegraphy, driving, languages etc. all depend on exercise. 
The law of exercise has been criticised by many psychologists as. 
being too mechanical. It does not give proper weight to emotions, 
interests etc. Machanical exercise alone cannot be helpful in all 
learning. 

The usefulness of the law of exercise in helping us aquiring 
skills cannot however be denied. But in this case also factors like 
interest, confidence, will and satisfaction must play their respective 


roles. 

The law of effect is based on feeling. When the results of our 
behaviour are pain, punishment or social disapproval, the same beha- 
viour is not repeated by us. On the other hand, behaviours which are 
met with praise, reward, or approval are repeated and due to repeti- 
tion such behaviours become more rapid and more certain. Prizes, 
medals, certificates etc., are some of the traditional ways in which 
schools, colleges and universities and other institutions have utilised 
the law of effect. 


The law of effect has also been criticised by psychologists. While 
some of them have modified it, others have totally ignored it. It has 
been said that the learner acquires new movements or responses 
primarily by doing. Rewards may only make the repitition of success- 
ful movements more probable. It has often been observed, that the 
final result, although appearing to be pleasant to the learner has a 
delaterious effect. In learning certain difficult and intricate subjects, 
resistances, failures and disappointments are unavoidable. Life can- 
not be an unbroken series of pleasant situations. Patience and perser- 
verence are indispensable for the achievement of success, and what is 


immediately pleasant must often be ignored. 

Thorndike’s law of readiness has a special importance in educa- 
tion. If the student is not ready to learn a subject, it would be diffi- 
cult to have the desired result. The student should not be required to 
perform what is not possible for him to perform or what is beyond 
his capacity. 


Many important characteristics of the process of learning are 


absent in Thorndike’s laws. His laws are based on the simple beha- 


— 
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viour patterns of organisms. They do not take into account the cons- 
ciousness about the thing to be learnt. That should be present in the 
learner. Learning is an attempt at solving a problem. A continuous 
progress towards the end through a constant reconciliation between 
the end and the means is what constitutes learing. Moreover, emotion, 
interest, inspiration and temperament have also their part in this 


koe 


drama of Learning process. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
for Study and Examination 
How is learning usually defined ? What do you understand 
by ‘Trial and Error’ method of learning ? Give Examples. 


Give examples of conditioned response method of learning. 
How is fear-response conditioned in the child ? 


Examine the Laws of learning formulated by Thorndike. 


. Dwell on learning as conditioned response with suitable 


illustration. 


Describe one experiment made on learning with animals 
and bring out its relevance to education. 


Explain fully the Gestalt Theory of Learning. 


- Describe Thorndike’s experiment with cat on learning. 


What is its educational significance ? 

Discuss the conditioned Response theory of Learning and 
how you would utilise this in helping boys to learn school 
subjects. 

Distinguish between conditioning and operant conditioning. 
Which one is more important in the field of human learning ? 


. Draw a learning curve to show trial and error learning. 


How is learning possible through insight? Illustrate your 
answer. 


What is conditioning ? Explain by giving suitable examples. 


. Explain Thorndike’s major Laws of learning and show 


their educational implication. 
Discuss how small children learn. 
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What is insight? Do animals solve problems by insight ? 
Explain by giving suitable example. 
Give a brief exposition of various theories of learning. 


Distinguish between learning by insight and trial and 
error methods. 

Distinguish by giving a suitable example between a condi- 
tioned and unconditioned stimulus. 

Write Short Notes :—(a) Modification of behaviour 
(b) Reinforcement (c) R-R bond theory, (d) Confi- 
guration. 

Analyse from the psychological point of view the following 
instances of behaviour : 

An elderly retired soldier received a job as a waiter. One 
day as he entered the dining hall with a tray of dishes a 
would be loker suddenly called “‘Attention” in loud voice. 
The soldier-waiter immediately brought his arms to his sides 
dropping the dishes on the floor. 


A man of forty tries to improve his handwriting by 
practising very hard. But he gets no better. 


CHAPTER VII 


Modification of behaviour and products of 
development and experience 


Knowledge and Concept 


All the intellectual processes namely sensation, perception, 
memory, reasoning etc. aim at knowledge. What then is knowledge? 
Knowledge is defined as a system of ideas corresponding with a 
system of things outside, and involving a belief in that correspon- 
dence. There are three important things in this definition: (a) there 
must be systematised related ideas (b) there must be truth in them 
and (c) there must be belief in this correspondence. All the three 
are necessary to give us knowledge. 


As knowledge grows and develops it must have a starting 
point. Judgment is the starting point of knowledge. A mere sensation 
does not amount to knowledge unless it is connected by the mind 
with other facts already known. Judgment involves interpretation of 
sensations, putting together of ideas, and reaching a conclusion. 
Judgment in the simplest form is perceptual. It involves interpretation 
of the meaning of sensations, e.g. grass is green, milk is white etc. 
The interpretation of present reality in the light of past experience 
(as when we know the grass to be green) is mind’s activity, and the 
Tesult of such activity when verbally expressed is known as 
proposition. 

Judgment is the unit of knowledge. Knowledge is a complex 
thing which combines in itself the elements of sensation or percepts 
as well as the elements of the understanding or concepts. Judgment 


is a necessary element of perception, memory, imagination, concepts 
and inference. 


Judgment is the first act of thinking. Even a child reacts to the 
environment or judge though very vaguely. The judgments of infants 
and children are vague and confused, while judgments of adults are 
more coherent and complete. The progress of knowledge is not a 
passage from the known to the unknown, but from partial knowledge 
to more complete knowledge. There can be no knowledge at the 
prejudgment level of consciousness. 
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Origin of knowledge : According to Rationalism knowledge is 
given by the clear vision of the intellect or reason. It is produced by 
the self out of its own inner ideas with the help of reason. But this 
view is not tenable. If we accept this view then experiences will have 
no value in the life of human beings. Empiricism, on the otherhand, 
says that knowledge is derived from sense experience. It means 
knowledge is wholly a product of experience. According to Locke 
human mind at birth is a clean slate upon which experience writes. 
But empiricism is also one-sided, emphasising sense-experience and 
neglecting the function of reason in knowledge. Universal knowledge 
cannot be derived from sense-experience. Immanuel Kant put 
forward a cogent theory in regard to the origin of knowledge. He is 
of opinion that human being receives sensation from without through 
the senses. These sensations are disorganised and isolated from one 
another. They are the matter of knowledge. These sensations are 
useless in themselves and cannot give us any knowledge unless they 
are connected with one another by the synthetic activity of the mind 
or self. This theory seems to be satisfactory than the other theories 
and is accepted by most thinkers even now. 


Concepts : What is a concept : Concept is a tool of thinking. We 
cannot think without the help of general ideas or concepts. All think- 
ing, properly so called, is conceptual thinking. The term “man” signi- 
fies all individual human beings and also the qualities “animality” and 
“rationality” which are common to all men. Such terms which denote 
a class and connote the common qualities of the class are called 
concepts. A concept or a general idea is the idea standing for a class 
of individuals resembling one another in some essential attributes. 
What we mean by ‘concepts’ can never come in contact with our 
sense organs. We can experience individuals like Ram, Shyam etc., 
by our senses, but we can never have the general idea “man” in our 
sense experience. Concept establishes a relation among the different 


sense experiences. 


How concepts are formed : Concepts may be formed in two 
ways:—(a) concepts may be deliberately formed, or (b) concepts 
may be formed automatically. In scientific thoughts, concepts are 
formed deliberately, while in ordinary thoughts, concepts begin 


automatically. 


Ee 
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When concepts are formed deliberately, we find the following 
explicit factors : 

(1) Comparison: The different individuals are compared to 
‘one another to ascertain wherein they agree and wherein they differ. 


(2) Abstraction: It means concentration of attention on 
‘those qualities which are common and essential and withdrawal of 
attention from the qualities that are peculiar to the individual] only. 


(3) Generalisation: The features common to all the indivi- 


duals are thought of together and generalised to form a general idea 
‘Or concept. 


* (4) Naming: Lastly, a suitable name is given to this general 
idea so that the concept may be fixed in the mind. 


When, however, concepts are formed automatically 
two stages are found: 


Formation of concepts by children : When a child perceives 
different objects belonging to the same class, the similarities of the 
‘objects impress themselves on the mind of the child. The common 
features being constantly repeated produce deep impression on the 
mind and the differences are cancelled. When, for example, a child 
perceives a number of white cats, his mind is attracted to the common 
features of the cats and the differences are Stamped out. Thus the 
successive like impressions are assimilated to one another and fused 
together automatically. As a result of this the child comes to 
‘a generic image, i.¢., an image Tepresenting what is commo 
number of similar white cats. The formation 
also be compared to what is known as “Co, 
which a number of men of the same clas 
"are successively photographed on the s; 
is only one photograph displaying the 
them. This process of forming conce; 
called Composite Photography Theory. 


the following 


Possess 
nto a 
of generic image may 
mposite photography” in 
S (€.g., a number of Saints ) 
ame plate and finally there 
features common to all of 
pts is, therefore, sometimes 


Generic image and concept : (b) But the 
“general idea’ are not the same thi i 


between a particular image and a 
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actively comparing, abstracting, generalising and naming. Thus he 
comes to form the concept proper. 


Reasoning : Development of reasoning in children 

Reasoning is the mental activity used in argument, demonstration: 
or proof. It comprises of making a new judgment on the basis of 
‘judgments already formed and is commonly defined as perceiving 
relations among judgment’. Rignano in his Psychology of Reasoning 
opines that Reasoning consists of “a series of operations or experi- 
ments that we imagine performed on one or several objects in which 
we are particularly interested, and that we do not perform actually 
because by a series of similar experiments which have been actually 
accomplished in the past, we already know their respective results.” 

The process of Reasoning consists of five steps. In the first step, 
a difficulty is felt or a problem is realised. We do not think or reason 
without a problem. The second step is to find out the true nature of 
the problem. In doing this it is helpful to analyse the given situation 
into simpler units. It means that one who wants to solve a problem 
must observe the details of the situation by using his senses and 
by recollecting observations he himself or others in similar situations 
made in the past. When the data are thus carefully observed and 
classified, there arise diverse or conflicting suggestions of possible 
lines of action. Pros and cons of all these suggestions are considered 
and their relative merits discussed in mind. He forms hypotheses and 
puts each of them to various tests; and if it can stand these tests it 
is accepted as the problem which started the reasoning. 

These different stages in the reasoning process—a perplexity. 
intellectualisation of the situation, classification of data, diverse 
suggestions to round off the felt difficulty, formulation of a hypo- 
thesis, verification of the hypothesis and the final solution. 


From the above discussion it may be said that Reasoning is 
nothing but problem-solving and is very useful for the solution of 
various practical difficulties in life. 

Method of Reasoning: There are two different methods of 
reasoning—the deductive and the inductive. When a universal judg- 
ment is arrived at, on the basis of particular facts, the method is 
called inductive. In the deductive method we apply accepted general 
Principles to particular instances. 
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Now-a-days modern education gives much emphasis to the 
development of reasoning. And in the development of reasoning lies 
solution for proper adjustment to environment. If school students 
are equipped with an ability to think for themselves it may be 
possible for them to adjust themselves to the changing situations of 
a changing world. 


Training in Reasoning 


To achieve this end we must follow some Tules. First, we must 
bear in mind that a motive is needed for reasoned thinking. To urge 
a child to think when he sees no problem is of no use. 


Secondly, the child should have first hand experience of objects 
of his environment. If this is not possible then good illustration should’ 
be provided. ‘ 

Thirdly, emphasis should be given to the gradual extension of 
vocabulary. 


Fourthly, as reasoning depends on familiarity with the material 
concerned (concrete or abstract), so specific training for Specific 
subjects. A training in Mathematics or in Latin wil] not help in 
adequate training in reasoning about history, economics and social 
problems. Some general principles of logic and scienctific method 
can also be taught and should be encouraged to apply those principles 
to different types of problems. In short, pupils should be encouraged 
to think and study. 

Provisions should be made for study periods in which the pupils 
will study themselves at the suggestion of the teacher and frequent 
class room discussions of informal type on topics already studied. 
The method of teaching in school should be a wise combination of 
the deductive and the inductive methods. 


In conclusion, it may be said that sum and substance of reason 
is the apprehension of relations. This depends primarily on innate 


general ability. A low degree of ‘g’ is a great hindrance to the training 
of reasoning. 


Skills and their acquisition 


The human mind js composed of knowing, will, emotion and. 
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action. Man gains knowledge and acquires skills and has the 
-development of his will and emotion. 

Salivation following the sound of a bell or removing the leg 
in response to a stimulus are very simple acts and do not require 
any skill. Skill implies dexterity in some definite work. Playing on 
the piano or guitar, working on the typewriter, driving a car, 
telegraphy or recitation provide examples of what we mean by skill. 

Some of the skills are called sensory-motor or perceptual-motor, 
as the activities required for their acquisition depend on the sense 
‘organs. The batsman for example, moves the bat as the ball reaches 
‘a certain position. There are other skills depending not only upon 
the external organs but on the different internal organs also. 

Eloquence or verbal skill depends on the active use of language. 
Reciting a poem, for example, involves both sensory and motor 
skills. It is in fact, almost impossible to distinguish the skills as 
sensory and motor. 


Certain principles must be followed in order to acquire any 
skill. A serial organisation of reactions or responses is necessary for 
every skill. Such learning is called serial learning. Type-writing and 
telegraphy, for example, are acquired skills which require serial 
learning. In such cases, it is found that there is variation in perfor- 
mance with the acquisition of skill. When type-writing is learnt 
gradually, the typist will initially learn the reactions to the letters 
separetely in turn. When, however, he has acquired some amount 
of skill, he will be able to type the letters of a single word together. 
With further exercise, the typist may be able to type a whole clause 
or sentence as a unit. 

All the stages in serial learning are not equally difficult. The 
initial and final reactions are the easiest and the middle ones most 
difficult to learn. This is explained by the principles of Primacy and 
Recency. When the rate learns a maze, we find serial learning at 
work. The rat’s learning of the maze, is, however, not similar to 
man’s learning a poem by heart. We remember the poem by the 
first line, while the rat remembers the lines of the maze by the last 
one, for, it is the food that is most important for it. 
earning that we have discussed before apply 


The theories of | 
thod, in particular, helps acquire 


to skills also. The trial and error me 


Y 
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almost all skills. Certain rules based on the aforesaid theories have 
been formulated, which facilitate the acquisition of skills. 


(a) Emphasis should be laid on the correct method from the 
very beginning. Defective practice is to be guarded against. If some— 
thing can be learnt without errors, it is no use learning through trial 


and error. It is necessary to take help from others in acquiring skills. 
Self-learning is not of much use. 


(b) Secondly, it is very necessary to concentrate one-self on 
what is being learnt. 


(c) The subject to be learnt should be kept divided into its 
natural parts and should not be broken arbitrarily. It is advisable 
to try to learn the whole together. When it is found convenient to 
divide it into parts, care must be taken to preserve the unity of the. 
parts. This method can be followed usefully in typewriting. Here 
the natural unit is a word. But before learning it, one Must learn 
the arrangement in the key-board. Then the practice is to be Started. 
with whole words. This helps reduce the number of mistakes. 

(d) To prevent tedium and aversion, it is advisable to tepeat 
work with intervals in between and not to work at a stretch till 
completion. 


(e) It is necessary to exercise for sometime more than is 
required to acquire a skill, in order to gain accuracy and ensure non- 
recurrence of mistakes. Soldiers have to practise daily the skills of 
war, even when they have completely learnt jt, They are not allowed 
to sit idlé. This is based on the principle of over 


-learning. 
(f) The relative importance to be attached to speed and 


accuracy will depend on the type of skill. In learning type-writing, 
for example, greater emphasis is to be laid on accuracy while in- 
building bricks speed is more important, 


(g) In acquiring skills, it is very important to have determina- 
tion and aim. It is not possible to learn anything Properly unless 
one has not the will to learn it. If one starts with qa determination to 
learn Something in agr interests, attitude etc., 


L cement with one’s 
learning a skill will not present much difficulty, 


Habit—Formation of habit 


Habitual actions are those actions 


which were Originally 
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voluntary acts but have become automatic through repetition. 
Voluntary act repeatedly performed turns into habit. When the habit 
becomes deep-rooted, it dispenses with the guidance of attention 
‘and vilition and consequently becomes non-voluntary. Hence, 
habitual actions are sometimes called secondarily automatic actions 
as distinguished from reflex and random actions which are primarily 
automatic actions. When, for example, as man was learning to ride 
a bicycle, it was a voluntary act. It involved conscious effort. But 
when the man becomes habituated to riding the bicycle, it does not 
require any effort. It is performed mechanically with ease and facility. 
Habit is thus acquired. It is not unlearned action. Habit may be said 
to be lapsed volition. It is an activity from which volition has dropped 
off. Habitual actions are characterised by uniformity. Voluntary 
actions may vary in order to adapt to new situations. But habitual 
actions are performed in the same way. Habitual actions are per- 
formed promptly. The stronger is the habit, the quicker is the 
response. 

Merits of Habit: (1) Habit, once well established enables the 
act to be performed skilfully, promptly and accurately. As for 
‘example a man used to typing can type promptly and accurately. 

(2) During the period of acquiring the habit, the performance 
required attention and so, the performance had to be slow. But once 
habit is formed, it dispenses with attention and consequently it 
economises time. 

(3) Habitual actions are performed with ease and facility. 
Well-established habits dispense with fatigue. A man, not habituated 
to rough work, will feel tired in no time, but a habituated man will 
do it with ease. 

(4) In the field of education, acquisition of good habits prevent 
unnecessary wastage of mental and physical energy. Psychologists 
like James, Nunn etc., have laid special emphasis on forming good 
habits in the young learner. 

(5) Habits play an important role in mental development. 
Habits make the mind free to acquire new knowledge. 

Demerits of Habits : The stronger is the habit, the greater is the 
difficulty of breaking it. Such deep-rooted habits are extremely 
difficult to change. Habits leave behind certain mental and physio- 
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logical disposition which compel a man to perform them. So a drun- 
Kard finds it extremely difficult to shake off the habit of drinking. 
Habits also resist mental development. They make the mind conser- 
vative. Men habituated to a particular way of life become so con- 
servative that they will resist every attempt to modify it. 


Rules of forming Habits 


(1) Formation of habit Tequired at the first instance a firm 
resolution or determination, Without this no habit can be formed. 


(2) The resolution to form a Particular habit should be executed 
at the first Opportunity. Begin the habit from today and do not keep 
it off for tomorrow. 


(3) No exception should be allowed to occur before the habit 
has been firmly established. Occasional breaks in the performance of 
the act will thwart the formation of habit, 


(4) Even after the habit has been formed, a little practice every 
day is necessary to keep it fresh, 


(5) To help a man form a habit, it is advisable to place before 
him an ideal by acquiring the habit yourself. If the teacher wants the 
young learners to acquire good habits, the teacher himself should first 
acquire those habits and place himself as an ideal before them. 

Rules for breaking bad habits : Habits are either good or bad, 
We should cultivate good habits, and break the bad habits. Psycho- 
logists have Tecommended the following rules for breaking bad habits. 

(1) As soon as you resolve to break a bad habit, put your 
Tesolution into practice. If the result of breaking the habit is not 
physically disastrous, stop the habit wholly. 

(2) Suppressing a bad habit is not enough. Some other subs- 
titute habit should be put in place of the suppressed one, In short, we 


drunkards and keep the company of sober persons. 


(4) The nervous system is the physiological basis of habits 
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Hence our body should be considered as our ally, and not our enemy.. 
Habits form nerve-paths in our nervous system. These paths should 
be obliterated by steady formation of positive counter-habits. 


Importance of habits in the field of education 


The aim of education is to form right habits. Many accept this: 
aim of education without thought and reason. A little thinking will 
make its defects apparent. It is difficult to say what constitutes right 
habits. Opinions differ as to whether education will form right habits 
or preserve the plasticity of the pupil. 

The famous educationist, James has laid much importance on 
the formation of right habits. According to him, man is governed by 
habits. Naturally, the aim of education should be the formation of 
right habits which would guide the pupil in his life ahead. The 
character of man is revealed through his conduct. Education aims at 
good conduct of man and habits are the basis of conduct. The pupil 
should acquire right habits through education. This is the view 
of James. 

Before criticising the aim of education held by James, it is 
necessary to know the nature of habits and their good and bad 
sides. The repeated activity of a desire turns into a habit. Habit 
becomes independent of will when it becomes permanent. Habit 
cannot be changed easily. It is second nature. Once the habit is 
formed in a work, the ability to perform that work grows and the 
work can be finished quickly. 

Thus aim of education has both good and bad sides. It is possible 
to mould the character of the pupil through formation of good 
habits. Character is the source of conduct, conduct reveals the charac- 
ter and conduct depends on habits. The formation of good habits 
in man not only improves the individual but develops the society as 
well. Herbart spoke of good habits for the formation of character. 
Different states in the world give much attention for the growth of 
good habits in their citizens. 

The aim may retard the roe of many audieonety a Wien 
communities and governments utilise this aim in maintaining their 

ae ‘aciples, ideas and activities, this aim will bring 
policies and principles, : ; 3 
disaster to individuals and societies. It will result in the loss of 
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individuality in man and in making the society static. If any social 
convention is turned into habit through education, it will be trans- 
formed into superstition by the lapse of time. This will retard social 
progress. 


Many think that the educated wil] never become the slaves of 
habit. The educated do not solve all the problems in life in the same 
way. Different problems are to be treated separately. Those who are 
slaves of habit try to solve all problems in the same fashion and they 
become disappointed in the long run. The formation of habits cannot, 
therefore, become the aim of education. The aim should be to 
preserve the plasticity of the pupil. The fundamental principle of 
education is to create an endless chain of experience, change and 
reconstruction. In this context the formation of habits cannot be taken 
to be the aim of educaion. 

Education is co-extensive with life. It is said that life is educa- 
tion and education is life. The aim of education under discussion 
destroys this view of education. Moreover, habits do not help in 
developing the mental and spiritual sides of human activities. Habits, 
no doubt help man in his general routine works but that is no ground 
to hold that the aim of education should be the formation of habits. 


Habit and Reflex action 


When an action turns into habit it becomes non-voluntary. Hence, 
as non-voluntary action, habitual action resembles reflex action. Both 
are prompt and uniform in character. Both are performed automati- 
cally and mechanically. There is no guidance of will or volition in 
both the activities. But in spite of these similarities, the two 
activities differ in the following respects. 

Habitual action is generally, a complex activity, whereas reflex 
is a simple reaction. Habitual action is acquired by learning, but 
Teflex action is unlearned or native. Habit, once formed, may subse- 
quently be broken with effort, but reflex action can never be checked 
or destroyed. A smoker can give up the habit of smoking if he tries, 
but it is impossible for a man to check sneezing when something 
irritates his nasal membrane. Habit is originally voluntary activity 
and then becomes non-voluntary, whereas reflex action is non- 


voluntary all through. 
H.S.Edu.(P-I)—7 
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Habit and Instinct: Both habit and instinct are marked by 
uniformity and facility. They are performed with uniformity and 
ease. Both the acts are mechanically and accurately performed. Both 
habit and instinct give rise to periodic craving. A smoker feels a 
periodic craving for smoking, and a bird also feels a periodic craving 
for mating. In both the acts there is no guidance of volition i.e., 


they are non-voluntary. Due to these resemblances between the two, 


instinct is said to be racial habit. 

In spite of the above similarities habit differs from instinct in 
important respects. (1) Habitual action is originally a voluntary act. 
Volition is at the root of habitual action. But instinctive activity is 
inspired by a feeling of uneasiness within the body and mind. It is 
not voluntary action. (2) Instinct is inate and not learned, whereas 
habit is acquired or learned. (3) Though habitual action has: been 
said to be uniform behaviour, yet there may be individual differences 
in it. One swimmer may differ from another in the manner of swim- 
ning. But instinctive activity is wniform among all the members of 
the species. (4) Habit may be broken, but. instinct cannot be 
destroyed; it can only be regulated to some extent. 


Let us now consider the influence of habit, if any, on instinct. 
According to James, instinct may be arrested or restricted to a 
particular channel by habit. If the new born chick is trained to take 
food from the hands of a man, the instinct of attachment which 
appears earlier will be confirmed by habit and will arrest the opposite 
instinct of fear which appears later in life. But if it was not trained 
to take food in this way, it would run away in fear at the sight of 
any approaching man. Again an instinct may be restricted by habit. 
The bird builds its nest on the same tree every year, though any 
tree would serve the purpose. A habit once grafted on an instinct 
restricts the range of that instinct. Moreover, James argues that if 
the first expression of an instinct, which is transitory in nature, 
happens to be pleasant, it is repeated and becomes fixed as a habit 
even after the disappearance of the instinct, The sucking instinct, for 
example, should disappear after a certain age of the child. But if 
once the habit of taking the breast is formed, it is found to persist 
even when the instinct should normally disappear, If again the suck- 
ing instinct is Constantly checked during the period of its domination, 
it disappears and leaves behind no trace. Thus, according to James, 
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can instinct may be arrested, restricted, modified or prolonged by 
habit. ‘ 

But McDougall thinks that James has exaggerated the import- 
ance of habit and has belittled the function and strength of instinct. 
McDougall admits that some minor instincts can be strengthened or 
arrested or modified by habit and there are some minor instincts 
which are transitory. But the major and primary instincts are neither 
transitory nor amenable to arrest or modification by habits. These 
instincts cannot be eradicated by contrary habits, If these instincts 
are denied satisfaction’ the animal will die or go mad. McDougall 
says from his personal experience, that wild ducks hatched and 
reared up in a poultry with clipped wings are found to take to wing 
and disappear as soon as feathers grow if they find the popultry 
door open. Here the life-long habit of remaining within the cage 
has not, in the least, been able to arrest the instinct of flying. Accord- 
ing to Freud, the sex instinct, if habitually repressed, will lead to 
mental derangement. 

Hence, we should say that the major instincts prevail over habits 
and habits are powerless against instincts. 


Interest : We have our interest in a variety of objects. What, in 
reality, is interest? Does it reside in the object as an inherent 
property? Is it because I want to acquire the object that I have 
interest in it? Is interest something subjective ? An affirmative answer 
to each of these questions would state the nature of interest only. 
The object may possess qualities which arouse interest, but these 
qualities are mot the sole determinants of interest. Interest is neither 
a temporary disturbance of the mind, for there are things in which 
our interest is abiding. Interest, that is to say, is not always fluctua- 
ting. One’s interest in music for example, may be lifelong. The parent’s 
interest in the children’s well-being does not change with time. Some 
psychologists believe that interest is a permanent aspect of human 
nature, which has its origin in instinct. It develops around some 
object and creates a mental structure. It is in the nature of an 
organism to be interested in some object or the other. 

Interest & Attention: Interest and attention are closely related. 
Our interest in an object- makes us attentive to that object. Interest 
is the most important factor of attention. Drever thinks that interest 
is a dynamic attitude of mind. Our attention is attracted to whatever 
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is of our interest. The objects which arouse our interest, thus attract 
our attention. Attention is selective, we are not attentive to all of 
the multitude of objects that we come across. We make our selections 
from out of innumerable objects. Many authors think that we select 
only those objects in which we are interested. Our voluntary acts 
are motivated by our interests. The greater our interest in an object, 
the deeper is our attention to it. 

Some writers go to the extreme of saying that interest and 
attention are identical. McDougall, for example, subscribes to this 
view. According to him, interest is latent attention; and attention 
jis interest in action. This is evidently saying too much. Interest is 
certainly a very important determinant of attention, but it will be 
wrong to say that the two are identical, or that interest is the only 
condition of attention. There are cases where our attention may be 
directed to an uninteresting object. If somebody begins vigorously 
sounding an empty kerosene tin, our attention will be drawn to it, 
though the sound is extremely unpleasant. Hence, we should only 
say that interest is not indentical with attenion; it is only an important 
condition of it. 


Causes of Interest 

Interest is determined by more than one causes. Biological needs,, 
temperament, education, habits, curiosity, social customs and other 
factors determine the interests of an individual. Interest is an 
emotional-conative attitude involving feeling and will towards an 
object. Interest is born when the individual tries to understand him- 
self by associating his pleasant experiences with definite objects. It 
impels the individual to act in particular directions. Interest is some- 
thing acquired and is mixed with feeling and emotion. Individuals 
differ in their interests. Whatever is a source of joy or pleasure arouses 
our interest. Interest is also aroused by something which carries a 
meaning. Games are meaningful to children and therefore children 
have interest in games. Interest is also determined by our desire 
to achieve some object or purpose. Feelings of happiness or sorrow 
are sometimes the cause of interest. Interest, in time, is caused by 
our inborn and acquired mental attitudes and stimuli created by 


particular objects. 
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Types of Interest 

Stout has divided interests into two types—subjective and objec- 
tive. Such a division of interests into two types does not seem to be 
well-founded. When I say that the picture has aroused my interest, 
I certainly mean there is something in the picture which has created 
my interest. But in reality, it is in my mind that the interest has 


been created. Otherwise, everyone would have liked the picture and 


‘none would have talked of its defects. Interest, that is to say, can 
never be purely objective. 


The well-known German psychologist Herbart has divided 
interest into two fundamental types:—(a) Interests created by 
‘knowledge (b) Interests created at the home, the school, the religious 
institutions and the society. Interest may be born when the mind is 
stimulated by the variety and wondrous aspects of knowledge. There 
are other types of interests also. For example, interest is created by 
distant objects. The stars in the universe arouse our interest. Such 
interest may be called intellectual interest, involving as it does, an 
activity of the intellect. Aesthetic Interest is born out of the contem- 
plation of beauty, Social interests devolp through living together 
with others and they originate in the home. 


Place of Interest in Education 


Interest has the foremost place in modern education. In the 
past, effort used to be given more importance than interest in edu- 
cation. Education, as it were, used to be imposed on the students. 
Nowadays, arrangements are made in schools with a view to fulfil 
the interests and curiosities of the children and create in them the 
right kinds of interest. In work-centred education, work has to be 
performed according to the interests of the children. 

Dewey has placed interest topmost in education. According to 
him, it is interest that lies at the root of the will, determination and 
effort of the student. Interest* has to be created where there is an 
-absence of it. In the creation of interest, recourse is, however, not 
to be had to artificial means, but the past experiences of the pupil 
are to be utilised in creating new iriterests. Interest is always active. 
Interest lies at the root of all spontaneous activities. Interest is never 
fixed, but is changing. This is particularly true with students. This 
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will be evident from a comparative study of the interests of a student 
when he enters the schoo] and when he leaves it. Those who identify 
interest with instinct are not correct. Instinct is more or less per- 
manent and is not acquired. Interest is acquired and is not fixed. 


In the school, interest of the student is both a means and an 
end. Education is based on several objects of interest for the student 
and education creates certain interests which help the student achieve 
success in later life. Once interest in good behaviour and study is 
created in the student, he will not spare any amount of effort in 
attaining them and will develop the capacity to bear all difficulties. 
A good teacher’s job does not end with the. dissemination of know- 
ledge. He always aims at creating the interest of the students in their 
subject, in order that they may help themselves in acquiring 
knowledge. ; r 

Education, it is held today, is life and life is education. If we 
accept this, then importance must be attached to the objects which 
are of interest to the student. This does not, however, mean that 
whatever is immediately pleasant to the student is to be treated as 
the be-all and end-all of education. Interest is subjective. It does 
not exist in what is being taught, but in the mind of each student. 
The problem is, therefore, not how to fill the subject of study with 
interest, but how to make the student interested in the subject or to 
turn his interest towards the subject. Once the interest of the siudent 
in the subject of study has been aroused, he will spare no sacrifice 
to gain proficiency in it. From this point of view, there does not seem 
to be much difference between interest and effort. They are not 
opposed to each other. Interest cannot but be followed by effort. 
Interest does not find fulfilment in aimless rejoicement, but in work, 
effort and acquirement. In the play-way method, the spontaneous 
energies and interest of the student are utilised. These energies and 
interests inspire the efforts to acquire knowledge, efforts that are 
energetic and earnest. Once the interest of the student has been 
aroused he will never be averse to hard physical and mental labour. 


How to arouse interest 
K tat mterest can be arousea by simpiitying 


it is wrong to tin ) 
the presentation of the subject of study. Education aims at mental 


development. The students’ power of thinking, that is to say, is to 
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be developed and such development is to be perpetuated and the 
students’ mind is to be made free. Interests, ever-widening and 
abiding in nature, are to be created in the student. There is a kind 
of interest, as we have said, stimulated by variety and the wonder 
that are concomittants of knowledge. Primary education is founded 
on such interest. There is another kind of interest aroused by distant 
objects. Such interest is created through perception and ideas about 
cause-and-effect relations. It illuminates the mind of the student and 
with such mental illumination the student learns to observe and to 
create. Social interest is created through contact with others. Attempts 
are being made to create such interest in the primary schools. 


In creating interest of the student in any subject, the teacher 
should bear in mind that interest changes with age and new interests 
unfold themselves through the various stages of life. The interests of 
childhood rarely survive the attainment of boyhood and the interests 
of boyhood disappear with the dawn of adolescence. In every stage 
of developing life of the student, certain interests become very strong. 
The teacher should take careful note of these interests, in accordance 
with which the subject of study is to be presented. Games, for 
example, are of utmost interest to students in their childhood and 
boyhood. A good deal can be taught to children by utilizing their 
interest in games. The standard of teaching should neither be very 
high (i.e., beyond the comprehension of a majority of students), nor 
very low as in both the cases, the student is likely to lose interest. 
If we try to teach the student something beyond his capacities, we 
shall do him more harm than good. Education in childhood, for 
example, should be through the sense-organs only, for, whatever the 
child learns, it learns through its senses. The child should not be 
taught such things as would put a strain on its memory and thinking 
and would consequently make it averse to learning. Similarly, with 
the development of memory, thinking and judgment, subjects calling 
for an exercise of these faculties should be introduced. In fine, it 
should be seen with care that the curiosities of the student are not 
stifled. 


It must also be borne in mind that interest cannot be created 
forcibly. Interest of the students in a subject can never be created 
unless the aim, value and utility of the subject are clearly explained 
to them. In other words, the student can have interest in a subject 
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only when he feels that it has meaning and use. And when interest 
has been created in the student, nothing can hold him back from 
whatever mental and physical labour is required to learn the subject. 


Jt is also important for the teacher to know what the student 
has already learnt, for, it is on the knowledge and ideas already 
acquired by the student that new knowledge and ideas are to be 
founded. The teacher should also always try to avoid monotony, as 
monotony kills interest. 


Finally, the teacher should himself have a genuine interest in the 
subject he teaches. It is he who is the life and soul of the educational 
institution. 


Attitude and values 

Reaction may or may not reflect the individual’s behaviour 
patterns. Attitude may be the result of the individual’s observation 
of his own behaviour. Attitudes are often called unspoken opinion. 
Attitude is one of the dimensions or traits of personality. 

Individual’s emotional and social attitudes are the results of his 
interaction with his environment. When a child comes to school the 
first day, he comes with feelings and expectations about himself and 
others. He meets each learning situation in his own unique way, 
depending upon how he considers himself and his surroundings. From 
past successes and failures, he has feelings about how well he expects 
to perform the tasks assigned to him. If he has usually been success- 
ful, he may be motivated to meet a new learning experience because 
of his expectation to do well. 

The child’s attitudes towards teachers and other children are 
directly related to his relationships with his parents and with children 
in and around his home. Such attitudes as resistance to teacher’s 
authority or over dependence on the teacher can produce pupils who 
are not free to think or who find it difficult to think for themselves. 
So Attitude towards others and Attitude towards oneself form an 
important trait of personality. 

Allport has defined an attitude as a ‘mental and neutral state 
of readiness, organised through experience, exerting a directive or 
dynamic influence upon the individual’s response to all objects with 
which it is related. 
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In an individual’s life there is no one attitude with a capital 
etter, but a cluster of attitudes. There are attitudes toward health, 
life, death, marriage, fashion fads, women, education, religion, new 
situations, art, music, government, and many more that are of like 
importance. One of the functions of school is to create and shape 
attitudes of the students. 


‘Characteristics af attitudes 

Attitudes have four  characteristics—intensity, direction, 
extensity, and duration. Each of these characteristics is important in 
understanding attitudes and their influence upon behaviour. 


Intensity of an attitude can be determined by the extent to which 
jt activates an individual’s behaviour. An intense attitude will always 
‘overcome difficult obstacles or situations. 

The direction of an attitude is evidenced by the extent to which 
it attracts, detracts or motivates the child in any direction. An 
individual having a negative attitude toward a particular political 
party, may join it, outwardly seeming to have a positive attitude but 
by very subtle means bring about disruption and chaos in the party. 

Extensity is found in a broad survey of the patterns of attitudes 
within the individual. Some attitudes have pervading influences. 


The duration of an attitude depends on the degree of influence 
jt exerts on the individual. An attitude endures as long as it pro- 
motes the goal or objectives of the individual. It is evident that 
attitudes are modified through experience. They may be changed 
from strongly negative to positive, and vice versa. 


Modifications of attitudes 

Attitudes are modified by school experience. They may be 
changed by the influence of a particular teacher, another child, a 
single event, curricular and co-curricular activities. 


Values 


Though the term value is of very common use in spheres of our 
everyday life, yet if is one of those terms which have been the source 
of much misunderstanding. A thing can be viewed in two ways. 
First, we may merely describe the nature of objects, or facts. We 
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may look upon the universe as the realm of ‘things and qualities as 
they are. Such judgments are called descriptive. Secondly, we may 
appraise the worth or value of objects or facts. We may evaluate an 
object as beautiful or ugly, as good or bad. Such judgments as these 
are value-judgments. Thus it is evident that value is closely con- 
nected with judgement of worth of an object. 

Though we may enumerate different kinds of values as ‘good’, 
‘bad’, ‘right’, ‘wrong’, ‘beautiful’, ‘ugly’ etc. yet we may say that all 
these different kinds may be reduced to only three—truth, beauty 
and good. These are ultimate values. Thus we say that values are 
unique verbal concepts that relate to the worth given to specific kinds 
of objects, acts and conditions by individuals and groups. 

Should we teach values in schools and colleges ? This question is 
vital to the teachers and educationists. There is little doubt that 
teaching in schools promotes certain values and leaves others aside. 
The school curricular contains a nmber of value-judgments made by 
those who have framed it. So it is meaningless to raise the above 
mentioned question because without value-judgments schools can- 
not exist. 

_A fundamental premise in a democratic society like ours is the 
belief that human life is precious, regardless of religion, caste, creed, 
and ability. The belief in the importance and worth of the individual 
is one of the treasured heritages of the Indian society, and the school 
is responsible for passing this heritage along to its pupils. 

In order to establish an appreciation for moral and_ spiritual 
values in the youth of the nation, it is the responsibility of the teacher 
to represent by his own example the good practices of the democratic 
heritage. 


Building and strengthening Moral and Spiritual Values 

In our schools a serious effort should be taken toward streng- 
thening moral and spiritual values in the following fields. 

(a) Citizenship skills and acceptable pupil behaviour. 

(b) Character education in youth. 

(c) Ethical and professional practices of teachers. 

(d) Co-ordination and co-operation on the part of the school 
with other institutions in the community. 
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The teachers and educators should follow the principles stated 
below :- 

(a) Instilling in students, a desire for excellence in  work,. 
manners and achievement. 

(b) Stressing the values of intellectual honesty and respect for 
truth. 

(c) Raising each pupil’s sense of values and standards of 
behaviour. ’ : 

(d) Helping pupils exercise self-discipline, self-direction and 
self-evaluation in their lives. 

(e) Exercising respect for all forms of duly and democratically 
constituted authority. 

(£) Developing a sense of responsibility and independence in 
our behaviour. 

(g) Demonstrating patriotism and appreciation for freedom 
movement in our country. 

(h) Increasing our ability to recognise and appreciate right 
from wrong and justice from injustice. 

(i) Showing respect for public property. 

(j) Exercising tolerance as we strive for understanding of others’ 
ideas and beliefs. 

(k) Instilling a feeling of pride in self, school and community. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
for Study and Examination 


1. What is knowledge ? What is its nature? How does know- 
legde originate and develop ? 

2, Describe the stages in the development of knowledge. 

3. Write what you know about the origin of knowledge. 

4. What are concepts ? Explain with illustrations how concepts 
are fomed. 

5. Briefly describe the development of reasoning in children. 
How would you try to develop reasoning in children ? 
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6. Define skill. What are its kinds ? Describe the principles to 
sacquire any skill. 
7. What are the rules of acquisition of skills ? 
8. What are habits ? How are they formed? Explain how bad 
habits can be eradicated. 
9. What are the conditions of habit formation? How can you 
-develop the reading habit in pupils? 
10. Bring out the uses and abuses of habit formation. What 
useful habits should be formed.in school children ? 
11. ‘Habit is the best friend and worst enemy’—Discuss. 
Explain how bad habits can be eradicated. 
12. What are habits? How are they distinguished from reflex 
caction and instincts ? 
13. Why is habit called a second nature ? } 
14. How can bad habits be removed ? ; ‘ 
15. Bring out the good effects of habits. ; 
16. Define interest. Explain its relation to attention. 
17. What are the causes of interest ? 
18, Distinguish between natural interest and acquired interest. 
How can we get our pupils interested in their academic activities ? 
19. What is interest? What are the factors on which interest 
depends ? ; 
20. Interest is both means and end in education. Discuss. 
21. Why is interest important in education ? 
22. How would you arouse interests in children ? 
23. What is attitude? How does it develop? What are the 
characteristics of attitudes ? 
24, What do you mean by ‘value’ in education? Should we 
teach ‘Values’ in schools and colleges ? 
25. What steps would you like to take for building and 
strengthening moral and spiritual values ? 


Note. 
2nd part of Q. 11 and Q. 14 are identical. 


CHAPTER IX 
FORMS OF EDUCATION : INFORMAL AND FORMAL 


Education is intimately connected with human life. Opinions 
vary in every age as to the aim, objective, utility and importance of 
education. But no one questions its necessity. The educational system 
of a country speaks of its social pattern. Education is closely asso- 
ciated with the rise and fall of a nation. The general pattern of human: 
thought and action, the social system and the story of tug of war 
between individual and society are mirrored in education. 


The term education comes from the Latin educare which 
literally means to bring up. Some are of opinion that the word 
education means acquirement of knowledge. Education, in this sense 
points to the education centered in schools and colleges. But educa— 
tion does not mean merely the acquisition of bookish knowledge. 
Education does not merely lead the people in the acquisition of 
bookish knowledge and experience but also brings him up or 
develops in him those habits and attitudes with which he may 
successfully face the future. 


Education in the wider sense 
The term ‘Education’ is used in two senses, in a wider sense 
and in a narrow sense. When used in a wider sense, education means 
life and life means education. Each experience gained by man 
throughout his life is education because with each experience man 
learns something and in this way he acquires wisdom through 
experience. Experience moulds the behaviour-pattern of man and 
helps him in adjusting himself with the environment. Taken in the 
wider sense, education widens the mental horizon of man, brightens 
his total insight and enlightens his life by thoughts, perceptions and 
emotions. Education creates the congenial atmosphere for the develop- 
. ment of the natural characteristics and inclinations of man. Education 
is endless. It is impossible to say wherefrom it begins and where at 
it ends. Education commences with the birth of man and ends with 
his death. ‘ 
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‘Education in its narrow sense 

In its narrow sense, education means the sort of education that 
js imparted through educational institutions. It implies acquirement 
of a particular knowledge or skilled craftmanship. The primitive man 
had no schools or colleges but it is an accepted fact that he had an 
idea of education. Later on when social life became complex and 
when man felt the necessity of avocations in life, educational institu- 
tions grew up in training man for making him fit to live in society. 
Gradually educational institutions became unavoidable in human 
civilization. There remained no country without educational institu- 
tions. Whatever was acquired by man throughout the ages in the 
field of his knowledge, tradition and culture, became the subject 
matter of teaching in schools and colleges. As a result, man accepted 
institutional education as real education and believed that the society 
preserved its culture and tradition and spread these in the life of 
citizens in the future by means of teaching in educational institutions. 
Education in its narrow sense does not express full) meaning. It 
appears on an analysis of the conduct of the individual man and the 
social man that education is not limited merely to the collection of 
information or acquirement of a particular training. Education and 
life are inseparable. 

A wide gap is left between the two uses of the term ‘Education’. 
The resultant effect of the difference lies in the fact that in spite of 
admirable success achieved by many in institutional education, they 
remain uneducated in the wider sense of the term ‘Education’ and 
vice versa those who are well educated but had no experience of insti- 
tutional education, or, in other words, they are well educated without 
conventional education. It is to be remembered in this respect that 
the old days are gone and institutional education cannot be avoided 
in the complex society at present. To-day the well-educated must 
educate themselves in schools and colleges. Education must mean 
the harmony between the two discordant tunes produced by the two 
different uses of the term ‘Education’. 

Education is inseparably connected with the very existence of 
man. Minds differ as to the importance, aim and utility of education. 
but none denies its necessity. 
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How Formal and Informal Education appeared 


As man has an improved stage of society, so society has higher 
aims for education. The more developed are the physical and mental 
peculiarities of man, the more well fitted is he for getting higher 
education. The social life of man has made education absolutely 
necessary for him. Man possesses thought, intellect and memory. His 
nervous system is complex. He speaks in language. His foresight 
makes him conscious about the future. He can mould his future 
plans by his ideas. He derives general principles from his past experi- 
ence to suit his purpose. He can control his environment and 
advances towards progress. His learning in controlling environment 
is transmitted from generation to generation. He can utilise his past 
experience for his convenience and can change his experience when 
necessary, through the medium of education. This has led to the growth 
of Formal Education and Informal Education. Informal Education 
appeared first in the history of human civilization. Formal Education 
appeared when Informal Education failed to supply the needs of man, 


Informal Education 


Informal Education means unconventional education. This kind 
of education is ‘not imparted in schools or colleges. Informal Educa- 
tion does not follow fixed principles. It is not acquired through books. 
Infcrmal education brings a change in the behaviour-pattern of man 
consciously or unconciously. Ill-education may creep in the field of 
Informal Education easily. The cause of indecent and undesirable 
conduct or behaviour by children may be found in their informal 
education. 


Nature of Informal Education 


The history of education shows how man brought the complex 
environment under his control and succeeded in establishing improved 


learning. The primitive society was simple in nature, The simplicit 
of the social system and the mental attitude of man gave little or be 
resistance for his adjustment with the environment, There was nothin: 
new in the social life and the pre-requisites for employment in et 
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society remained static. Consequently, there was little to teach and! 
learn. The condition of the primitive man was more or less akin 
to other animals in the struggle for existence. Man was the child of 
nature in the kingdom of nature. Education appeared as the by- 
product of human experience in the primitive society. It came 
unconsciously and through imitation of the aged in society. 

Reading and writing had no place in the primitive society. Man 
acquired ability for a particular job by seeing the work of his parents 
and by mixing with persons older to him. In short, informal educa- 
tion was education without any aim. 


Formal Education—its nature 

Formal Education is purposeful and conventional. Education 
centring the family and the preceptor, home education, schoo] and 
college education, vocational and technical education come under the 
purview of Formal Education. The aim of this kind of educatior: 
is to transmit the experience gathered in society from one generation 
to the next. It helps to realise the value of human civilization and 
culture. Language is the main source of communication of this fornr 
of education and it is imparted through institutions. Teachers, stu- 
dents, curriculum and educational environment form part of Formal 
Education. Each of the components of Formal Education has well- 
settled and well-determined aim or purpose. 

In the history of human civilization, the period of Formal 
Education followed that of Informal Education. The age of Formal 
Education commenced when the social system became complex and 
man became conscious of the power of language. 

In primitive society man had little place for exercising his 
intellect and power of judgment because there was no problem at 
all. Gradually, as the society became complex, behaviour of man and 
his conduct in society came to be regulated. So much of the experience 
of predecessors was gathered as was considered necessary by 
successors. As a result, education became institutionalised. Many 
institutions came in vogue and Formal Education appeared in an 
extreme form. 


There is, however, no denying the fact that education in the 
present complex society cannot be solely formal in nature. Man is 
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unconsciously influenced by many persons and things. Man of genius, 
public opinion and advertisement exert great influence on man and 
that is the result not of formal education alone but of informal 
education. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
For Study and Examination 


1. Education has been used in a wider sense as well as in a 
narrow sense. Explain clearly the two uses of the word 
‘Education’. 

2. What is informal education ? What is formal education ? 
Distinguish between Formal and Informal education. 

3. What is the nature of informal education ? How did it appear 
in the primitive society ? 

4. What is formal education? When and how did it appear in 
human society ? 


H.S.Edu. (P-I)—8 


CHAPTER X 
INFORMAL EDUCATION 


Meaning: By informal education we mean unconventional 
education; education which is not imparted in schools and colleges. 
It is out-of-school education. 


Media, nature and limitations : Informal education is incidental 
and not preplanned. It has no means and ends. There are no curricula 
of studies in informal education. We get this type of education by 
living with others in the society. Informal education is a life-long 
process in which there is no beginning and end. 


Informal education is aimless education. As such, ill-education 
may creep in the field of informa] education without any difficulty. 
One of the causes of maladjustment in the behaviour pattern of 
children may be found in informal education. 


Agencies of Informal Education : Education in the broad sense 
is a process of life. Therefore school education is only a part, The 
schools and colleges provide only a formal type of education, which 
is not sufficient for the various experiences of life. The society 
exercises great intellectual and moral influence upon the growth of the 
individual through its different institutions. In fact it is this 
informal and practical education provided by these institutions that 
help character building, formation of good habits, discipline and 
acquiring other desirable virtues more than the formal education of 
school does. In the words of P. Raymont “Let us agree to recognise 
explicitly that in a real sense teachers are not the only educators, 
that schools and colleges are not the only educational institutions. 
In other words it is life that educates, the school provides only a 
part of life’s experience even in youth.” 


From their indirect but effective influence on the pupil and 
public in general, the family, the state, religious institutions, clubs, 
associations, centres of productive and economic activities are 
recognised as the agencies of Informal Education. We shall here 
discuss their educative values, influencing the growth of the children 


and youth in the society. 
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Educational function of the family 

The child is born in a family and it also grows in the family. The 
child remains utterly helpless for a long period of time after birth. 
The care of the child as well as its preparation for life is the primary 
function of the institution of family. The care of the offspring means 
primarily the preservation of life and health, but it also includes the 
development of the power of movement and expression. In the case 
of human beings, this function falls naturally within the scope of the 
family. It is the natural duty of the family to cultivate the use of 
language, control of instinctive urges and some elementary rules of 
social behaviour. Normally the parents are better adapted. to. under- 
take and discharge these functions. There are, of course, persons 
who have made a special study of the child-behaviour and it may 
be argued that the education of the child should be more effective 
if the child is left to these specialists. But it cannot be gainsaid that 
the parents who know their child so intimately are the best teachers 
during the first five or at least the first three years of life of the child. 
Even when the child goes to school the family would seem to be the 
natural and most effective centre for some of the important aspects 
of education, specially those relating to conduct. 


Family educates the parents 

The family is also the best source of self-culiure for the parents. 
In any married couple there are bound to be many differences in 
taste, temperament and outlook on life. But if there is love between 
the couple and if there is emotional maturity on both sides, much 
‘can be learnt from each other. Love makes the partners connive at 
ach other’s weak points and concentrate on the good qualities. This 
love has to be fostered by deliberate efforts; and this requires much 
restraint over their instincts and passions and also requires fidelity 
to each other. In short, it requires both the partners to shed off their 
egoism and selfishness and identify themselves with each other for 
the realisation of their best interests. 


‘Child makes the parents rationalise their personality 


This rationalisation of personality on the part of husband and 
wife is all the more necessary, because it is very difficult to win over 
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the respect and affection of the children if they are handled clumsily. 
Children are extremely sensitive to the minor weaknesses and 
inconsistencies in the behaviour of their parents. So the parents have 
to learn to sacrifice their own interests for the welfare of their children 
and this makes a favourable impression on them. Such parents can 
command respect from their children and as a result they can be the 
best teachers for their children. The child, therefore, makes the 
parents rationalise their own personality. 


Family is the best school for children 

Family is also an ideal school for teaching good manners and 
discipline to the children. Discipline cannot be taught effectively by 
subjecting the child to external authority. External authority may 
make the child submit to it, but if this submission is not based on 
his own will, the discipline is bound to be superficial. The family, 
where there exists an intimate and affectionate relation among the 


different members is the best institution for promoting discipline in 
the children. 


In ancient Sparta, children were taken away from their homes: 
and were reared under difficult situations so that they may devote 
themselves whole-heartedly to the cause of the state. The ancient 
Spartans perhaps thought that family environment would make the 
child selfish and ease loving. But this educational system of the 
Spartans proved a failure. In modern times the children who are sent 
to Public Schools or residential institutions are not torn off their 
family. The modern educationists, therefore, think that the child can 
be best educated in the family. Pestaiozzi, Froebel, Dewey and other 
noted educationists have held that the family is the best educational 
institution. According to them, the modern schools should be built 
in the image and ideals of family. It cannot be denied that the teachers 
in schools impart various kinds of knowledge. Still it should be said 
that schools cannot usurp the place of family as an educational 
institution. Schools can only lessen to some extent the educational 
responsibility of the family. The family where every member has to 
Sacrifice his or her interests for other members is the best school’ 
Which ‘can teach the child to take up the responsibilities of future. 
citizenship by shedding off its egoism. 
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Economic function of the family 


The care of the young, specially in its earlier stages, is the 
primary function of the family. This function necessarily falls upon 
the mother. The mother, thus, remains pre-occupied for the most 
part in rearing and nurturing her child and the father is called upon 
to provide for the support of the mother and the child. This econo- 
mic aspect of the family is so important that sometimes marriages 
are arranged largely on financial grounds. Even in those cases where 
marriage is otherwise arranged, the financial stability of the partners 
is not left out of consideration. ; 

It should, however, be noted that the economic needs of the 
family are sometimes prejudicial to the unity of the family and may 
also seriously interfere with its educational functions. In primitive 
‘conditions of life, the family might support itself by labour carried 
on within home or in the neighbourhood. But the modern society is 
more complex and the economic conditions today have changed to a 
great extent. Today the family is no longer considered as self- 
sufficient. The modern family is no longer the economic unit that it 
was in the comparatively primitive society. The father, today, has 
to be constantly away from home for livelihood so as to be almost 
of little value for the special purposes of the family. The mother is 
also sometimes employed outdoors. In the poor families, the young 
children are also employed in the discharge of economic functions, 
when their energies should be reserved for their growth and educa- 
tion. In such cases, the family fails to justify itself as the centre of 
education. 


In spite of the above facts it would be misleading to think that 
the family is losing its economic and other function. Mutual affection 
between the members of a family will play a major role in unifying 
the family group. 


Weaknesses of the family 


The family is deeply inbedded in human nature. In the 
primitive times also there was no human society without the institu- 
tion of family. But the family has some essential weaknesses that 
tend to make it ineffective and even pernicious in its influence. These 
defects are all concerned with conflicts between the family and other 
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important interests in human life. According to Mackenzie, the weak- 
nesses of the family are mainly the following: 


Conflict with industry 

(1) The unity of the family may be prejudicial to industrial 
development. Industrialisation has, no doubt, disturbed the unity of 
family. But family may also be prejudicial to industry. In primitive 
communities, as also in less strongly industrialised regions, the 
children of a family took to the profession and occupation natural to 
the family and consequently they had not to keep themselves away 
from home. The progress of industry has made it clear that every 
career is open to all and one need not confine oneself to the unallur- 
ing family profession. In this age of industrialisation a suitable special 
education is necessary for being an expert in a career. This may 
involve partial withdrawal from home influences at a comparatively 
early age. Now if the conditions of family make this difficult, it will 
naturally be considered a hindrance rather than help. 


Conflict with State 


(2) There is apt to be a conflict between the family and the 
State. It was for this that Plato urged that those who would be 
specially concerned with the defence and government of the State 
should be released from the confines of family. In the present demo- 
cratic governments everybody has some concern in the proper 
government of State. The State demands of its citizens to discharge 
their alloted duties for the welfare of the State. The State may, in 
times of emergency, call upon its citizens to enrol themselves in the 
military service for the defence of the country. There is apt to be 
some conflict between such claims of the State and those of the family 
upon an individual. The claim of the family is, in such cases, in 
Opposition to that of the State. 


Conflict with other associations 


_ (3) The unity of family may be in conflict with the claims of 
friendship. Man wants friends and comrades, This may not be fulfilled 
within the limits of the family. He is, therefore, driven from the limits: 
of his home circle to some clubs or assocations to fulfil this natural 
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urge. The family has some claim upon its member, but the society at 
large has also an equal claim upon him. If no proper balance between 
these two claims is effected, it is bound to have some harmful effect 
on the family as well as on the society at large. 


(4) The family may also be inimical to the demands of religion 
art, science and other interests which may be described as cultural. 
An artist, for example, whose mind soars high above the petty 
thoughts of this day-to-day world, may often find himself hampered 
by the petty interest of the family and specially by its economic needs. 
A dedicated soul to the cause of religion may find the family rather 
a shackle binding him down to it. In such cases, the family is a 
hindrance to the realisation of his ideals. 


Remedies of the weakness: Mackenzie, in formulating these 
weaknesses of the family, has definitely in view the frame work of the 
present social order. Really speaking, these are not the weaknesses 
of the family. They are disabilities imposed upon the family by the 
present social order. All the so-called weaknesses can be removed if 
the present social order is changed. 


The first two weaknesses of the family are mainly due to the 
fact that the industry and State today have gone into the hands of the 
people whose ideas are contrary to the ideal of common good. If the 
members of the family, who are workers in industries, are used as 
means to the ends of such selfish people and indulge in strikes and 
other subversive acts, there is bound to be a set-back to the industry. 


Similarly, if the State uses its citizens as mere cannon-fodder to 
promote their vested interests, there is bound to be a clash of interest 
between the family and the State. But if the State is founded on the 
basis of equality, fraternity and justice, then the question of such 
clash of interests will not arise. In a really democratic State, the 
personal interest and the interest of the State are identical. In a 
democratic State the industry is also found to prosper. 

The third and fourth weaknesses of the family can also be 
remedied through a change in the present social order. A man seeks 
companions outside his home or wants to pursue art or religion 
because he wants to get rid of the dull montony of the family where 
the other members are unsympathetic though they are also members of 
families, associations, clubs etc. The role of citizen may be important 
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but it is only one of the many roles that each man exercises as a 
social being. 


State and Education 


The chief aim of education is to make the citizen fit for taking 
a useful share in the work of the community. Because the educational 
system is so influential in the life of society, the state cannot remain 
indifferent to it. The state has always taken a special interest in the 
educational system. But sometimes the state has gone too far in 
this direction. 
State cannot be indifferent to education 


No state can develop itself and earn the prestige of other sister 
States without having an educated community as its citizens. It is, 
therefore, evident that the state cannot remain indifferent to matters 
concerning education. It is agreed by many thinkers that interference 
of the state in some matters concerning education is necessary. It is 
one of the duties of the state to introduce free and compulsory 
primary education. No parents like to keep their children uneducated. 
But economic factors may stand in the Way of sending their children 
to schools. So the state has to take over the task of ensuring that 
every child gets free primary education. It is all the better if the 
state can extend its helping hand to the introduction of free secondary 
and higher secondary education also. The state should also work 
for the establishment of other institutions for vocational education. 


It is also the duty of the state to ensure financial assistance to the 
various educational institutions. 


Educational planning by the state 


Education occupies a very important place in human life. The 
educational system should, therefore, be well planned and regulated. 
It is the state, of all other social organisations, that can make its 
People act according to a plan. It is evident that if educational system 
Tequires any control it should come from the state. 


The state can take an active part in educational matters, It can 
ies over the management of the educational institutions and it can 


etermine the educational policy. Opinions are divided on the 
desirability of the state taking upon itself these two functions. 
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‘Totalitarian state and education 


The supporters of a totalitarian state think that one of the im- 
portant duties of the state is to bring the whole educational system 
under its sway and to dictate the principles of education. The 
Principal of a secondary school in Moscow stated “The prime duty 
of the Soviet teacher is to train our younger generation for the work 
of building Communism.” This unhealthy tendency is spreading in 
various forms even in democratic countries, 


Proper role of the state in education 


The supporters of individualism, on the other hand, think that 
in matters educational the individual should be left free to follow 
their individual ideals without the interference of the state. 

Neither of these views is acceptable. We should understand 
that education is not a state concern, but a social function. Teachers 
are the representatives of the parents on whom the duty of educating 
their children primarily deyolyes. The state, as the supreme co- 
ordinating power of the community, has not only the right but also 
the duty of extending its services to the educational institutions by 
supervising their activities, supplementing their deficiencies, promoting 
the adyance of education—either with the introduction of new 
schemes or the approval of those proposed by other institutions and 
finally by taking its share in any enterprise that may improve the 
quality or extension of education. The state can interfere with edu- 
cation in order to prepare the conditions under which the educational 
systems can give their best service. The state must guard itself against 
a monopoly in the education of children. The state should see that 
the children are educated as an end and not just as a mouthpiece 
or instrument of the state. 

The ‘democratic welfare state’ is accepted by us as the ideal 
‘one. The educational policy of such a state should be the following: 
(a) granting an autonomy, as far as possible, to the educational 
institutions; (b) the development of free, critical and constructive 
thinking in the field of education; (c) aiming at the full development 
‘of the total personality of its citizens; (d) allowing other associations 
the right to establish educational institutions and treating all educa- 
tional institutions—iounded by states or by private bodies—as equal 
in the matter of getting state help; and (c) interfering in the activities 
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of an educational institution when it indulges in anti-social! 
activities. 


The State should have restricted power 


In is quite understandable that the development of the individual 
and the society cannot take place without the state’s interference 
in the educational field. The State must bear the responsibility of 
education for the Welfare of the society and for its progress, The 


question at present is not one of control or no control by the state. 
in the field of education. 


The question today is if the state has restricted or unrestricted’ 
power in the field of education. The state does not possess unrestric- 
ted power in our country. The state has responsibility in matters of 
education and the question is if the state is performing its reponsi- 
bility properly. It is hard to bear with the despotic system of control 
exercised by the state in the field of education. To bear with it is 
to defeat the very purpose of a democratic society. The state will 
then utilise education for its own interests. In a democratic society, 
Tights and duties and responsibility and authority are widely distri- 
buted among citizens. The state cannot exercise absolute power in 
any field. In a democratic society, everybody has some responsibility. 
This responsibility extends in the field of education as well. Walt 
Whitman, the poet philosopher of America has stated that democracy 
does not consit of election, politics or a particular party name. It 
is inseparably mixed up with human life. It is to be found in the 
behaviour pattern of man, in his faith and mutual understanding, in 
his religion, literature, educational institutions and in almost every- 
thing partaining to life. Now, if the state does everything in the 
field of education, the citizen will have hardly anything left to be 
done by him. In a welfare state, the party in power controls the 
government. If the aim or policy of education is determined by the 
state, real education will remain unknown to the pupil. Education: 
tied to politics creates many problems and inconveniences. On the 
other hand, if the state takes up the responsibility of the child soon 
after its birth and if the parents have not the right to rear the child,. 
the whole edifice of affection between parents and sons or daughters 
will crumble to pieces. The welfare State will not only strive for the: 
material prosperity and security of life of its people, it will similarly 
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strive for arousing a sense of values in human life. The activity of 
the welfare state will not destroy the enthusiasm and vitality of the 
nation. The people must not be taught to depend absolutely on the 
state in all matters. Accordingly, it is not desirable that the state 
will have too much of authority in the field of education. 


Educational functions of the Religious Institutions 


Religion is formed through religious institutions. Religious: 
institutions deal with religious ceremonies, rites and principles: 
connected with religion of man. Religious institutions help to the 
attainment of spiritual excellence of man on the one hand and on 
the other hand, they contribute greatly to the improvement of the: 
moral and intellectual life of the people through observance of 
religious rites. In short, religious institutions bring man nearer to 
God. 

Educational works form part of the innumerable functions of 
religion. Man’s activity consist of three parts namely body, mind and’ 
soul. It is the soul that creates religion. Man is little different from: 
animal from the point of view of his natural instinct. Procreation and’ 
self-defence become the main things in life. Desire, pride, instinct for 
accumulation, and family life arise from natural instinct. 


The world of mind consists of knowledge. Curiosity is the 
primary impulse out of which the whole edifice of scientific know- 
ledge has grown. The activity of man in acquiring knowledge is the 
centre of his mental life. 


Necessity of development of spiritual life of man 
The spiritual life of man is formed on his supra-mental 

consciousness. All arts express the intellectual life of man although 

they are supported by natural instinct Arts originate in natural’ 

instinct and reach the core of spirit, religion starts from the spirit 

and controls natural instinct. To feel another’s sorrow as one’s own, 
to show reverence, to respect another, to pray, to consider one 

indebted to another, to believe in destiny and similar other 
faiths of man are elements of the world of spirit. Natural 

instincts, mind and soul are necessary in the life of man. Life becomes 
incomplete without any of them. Education must give attention for 
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the equal development of all the three qualities in man. Consequently, 
the necessity of religion and religious institution in the field of edu- 
‘cation cannot be denied. 

Education does not mean school education only. Education is 
‘an integral part of life. Education is life and life is education runs 
the adage. The social and moral utilities of religious institutions 
‘eccupy an important place in the field of education. 


What kind of education do religious institutions impart 


The individual gets training not only in the school. He is taught 
by innumerable social institutions. The individual acquires varied 
experience through religious institutions indirectly. Religious 
institutions direct the intellectual aim of life and control the 
society in many ways. Absence of avarice and anger, love of 
truth, absence of cruelty, restraint and simplicity are the definite 
symptoms of religion. Religion includes discipline. Discipline 
influences man’s conscience and inspires him for continuous struggle 
‘against wrongs and selfishness. It protects him from greed, sensuality 
and hatred, increases his moral strength in such a measure that he 
becomes ready to sacrifice his life for the welfare of the world. The 
best education lies in arousing in man the fundamental outlook of 
religion through religious institutions. 


‘Education though regulation of social customs 


Men assemble in religious institutions for worship, prayer and 
intellectua] discourses. They serve as meeting places of the people. 
Moreover, many social customs are guided by laws of religion and 
regulated through religious institutions. Religious institutions perform 
marriage and other necessary social ceremonies. 


Useful works done by “‘Sanghas” 


Many “Sanghas” and Associations of mendicants appear for 
making ‘religious institutions developed, restrained and elevated in 
their outlook and activities. Schools and Orphange Homes are also 
run by mendicants. Ruined and troubled men take shelter in 
“Sanghas” and get mental peace and repose there. 


Seekers of solace and peace develop intellectually in those 
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“Sanghas”. Various Sanghas teach better methods in agriculture and 
improved technique in industry. In the Middle Ages, all the schools 
were run by religious “Sanghas”. They kept the flame of knowledge. 
burning throughout Europe in the Middle Ages. 


Relationship between religious insititutions and education through the 
Ages 

The relationship between religious institutions and education is’ 
very old. When the school did not appear in human society, the 
temple and the church met the educational needs of the people The 
priest was in charge of the School. He taught the pupil social prin- 
ciples and many other things. Monastery school appeared in the 
Middle Ages. The ideal of such schools was to form the character 
of the pupil. The people in general had no right in getting such 
education. Only the nobility had the privilege to get it. In short,. 
education was completely under the control of the church in the 
Middle Ages. The Renaissance in Europe did not limit the power of 
the church in the matter of school-education. As a result of the 
Reformation movement, the church began to take keen interest for 
the spread of education. Consequently, religious institutions worked 
for mass-education even before the emergence of the modern State. 
At the outset, the state took an indirect interest in the field of 
education. The church exercised immense influence on education at 
that time. In modern times, the conception of the welfare state has 
decreased the influence of religious institutions in the field of 
education. A number of schools are, however, still run by religious 
institutions. In many countries, religious instruction has been made 
compulsory in the curriculum of the school. This has kept alive the 
influence of religious institutions in the field of education. 


In India 


In ancient India, religion and life were inseparably connected. 
“Religion is the innermost core of edueation” said Swami Viveka- 
nanda. Religious education was the only form of education prevalent 
in Ancient India. Schools were mostly connected with religious: 
institutions. At present, Brahma Samaj, Arya Samaj, Ramkrishna: 
Mission, and other religious institutions are directly connected with 
education work. Their achievement has been admirable so far. Many’ 
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‘schools and colleges are run by these religious institutions in meeting 
the educational needs of the people to a large extent. 


Present Condition 
India is a secular state. It does not mean that the people of 
India have no religion or that the state has usurped the function of 
religion. Secularism in India means that the State will give no privi- 
lege to any particular religion. It has, however, excluded religious 
teaching in the schools. Many are of the view that education given 
in schools of our country is not complete because education divorced 
of religion is something unthinkable. Radhakrishnan commission 
recommended the introduction of religious teaching in schools. 
A commission has been appointed by the Indian Government in this 
respect. The commission is in favour of religious teaching in schools. 
It has recommended that every potential citizen must have a clear 
conception of religion and the responsibility of the state is not small 
in this respect. Direct influence of religious institutions may be no 
more, but they must have left some uneffaceable marks in the field 
of education. 
Religious institutions must continue to regulate our mind with 
the knowledge of new experiences indirectly and thereby contri- 
bute for the moral, social and intellectual excellence of the individual. 


Educational functions of clubs and associations 

Clubs : A congregation of some individuals who become united 
together with some definite end in view is called a ‘club’, The 
foundation of a club is the common purpose which binds together 
the individuals. The foundation of a club is calculated interest. These 
human contacts and relation in the clubs extend their range, they 
become superficial and undefined. The co-operation of one member 
with his fellow men is indirect. 

Functions ; Various clubs in our society exert a pressure on 
the members and thus compel them to fall in line with the club’s 
ideal. The members who refuse to fall in line with the club ideal are 
punished in various ways. Every club aims not at creation of an 
extra-ordinary personality, but at the creation of conservative minded 
Members. And due to this factor, persons cannot rise above or fall 
below the club’s ideal, 
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Membership of a club is voluntary. It is a fact that belonging 
to a club influences the nature of the relation between the member 
and his club. Every club serves or satisfies the needs of its members 
and it is for this reason that a club is formed. Whenever an individual 
becomes a member of a club, he does it consciously or unconsciously 
for the satisfaction of some of his needs. As social beings, each of 
us aspires to reach some social goal. But at the same time we know 
that it cannot be reached by our isolated effort. It requires the co- 
operation of other individuals. In this matter, the club helps us, 
because as members of the club we can march towards the desired 
social goal through co-operative activities. The companionship finds 
its fulfilment in a club. 


Club programme in schools: Schools should provide opportuni- 
ties for pupils to participate in activities that would be organised 
for them. Activities provided in such programme are called clubs. 

The effective club programme has the following considerations: 


Pupils should have opportunity to follow up interests that have 
been aroused through the class programme or other influences. 

The club programme serves to broaden the scope of the school 
programme as a whole through the variety of activities offered to 
to meet pupils’ interest. 

Pupils will gain the satisfaction of rendering genuine, worth- 
while service to others. 

The club programme will give students the opportunity of 
tendering genuine, worthwhile service to others. 

The club programme will give students the opportunity for 
leadership that is often missing from the class room. 


It may be noted that no one should be excluded from club 
membership in a school because of race, colour, creed or social status. 


(a) Different forms of institutions 

Society is natural to man. Man is a rational and social animal. 
The rationality and sociality are the differentia of men and other 
animals. There is an intimate and inseparable relation between man 
and society. The history of the human progress is, really speaking, 
the history of the newer and nobler social configurations. With the 
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advent and development of civilisation, the social men have raised’ 
associations and institutions. The various institutions that have emer- 
ged in human society have their pecular ideals and methods of 
realising those ideals. 


(b) Centres of productive and economic activities 


Economic Activities: Economic institutions aim at the 
preservation of human life. Man is a vegetative animal and he needs 
food, drink, shelter etc. to preserve his life. Economic institutions 
supply these demands of life. The various industries and commerce 
have come into existence mainly as instruments for the supply of such 
needs. Though the industries and commerce supply other wants of 
life, viz, books, war materials, sports goods etc., yet the main aim 
of the economic institutions is to cater to the needs of vegetative 
aspect of man. Factories, markets; trade unions, co-operative societies 
etc., come within the scope of economic institutions. 


(c) Barbaric Activities : Barbaric activities are those that we 
primarily concerned with the satisfaction of the animal impulses. 
Though man is defined as a rational animal he is not completely 
free from the shackles of animal propensities which clamour for their 
satisfaction. The activities through which these animal propensities 
are satisfied are called barbaric activities. The term ‘barbaric’ need 
not necessarily be understood in its derogatory sense. Hardly can we 
meet with any institution which ministers only to the animal propen- 
sities. If, however, we take love and strife as the fundamental animal 
impulses, we shall find many activities primarily designed to satisfy 
them. The games and sports associations are instances of this kind. 
They may have an implied educational function, but the primary 
need that is satisfied in and through them is not educational. On the 
contrary, much of the zest would disappear from them if an educa- 
tional aim is made too prominent in such organisations. Most games, 
in as much as they are competitive, fall within this category. The 
duel fight and bull fight of the old days and wrestling of the present 
times come within the scope of barbaric institutions. 


(d) Governmental Institutions : There are various associations 
within a society. Each of these societies has its special interest or 
interests. These various modes of associations would result in a 
chaotic condition of society if there were no institution to control 
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and co-ordinate them. In all societies, therefore, there are some 
governmental institutions charged with the duty of controlling and 
co-ordinating these different modes of associations. In the primitive 
society, this governmental duty was entrusted to the group leader. 
But sooner the need was felt for a well organised government for the 
mediation or arbitration between the claims of different modes of 
associations and also for the establishment of internal peace. Thus 
came into existence the State. State became an institution to which 
all other institutions became more or less subordinated. Rights and 
duties of the members became well defined and the conception of 
justice came into prominence. The mode of subordination to the 
governmental institution required the exercise of force where necessary, 
and in this way the military arrangement became more or less 
dominant in such institutions. 


(e) Cultural Institution: There are three aspects of the human 
life,—vegetative, animal and rational. With the manifestation of the 
distinctive human aspect, man understood that the vegetative or the 
animal aspect is not the end, but means to the end. He understood 
that the supreme end of human life consisted in the cultivation of 
the rational power and this led to the formation of definite associa 
tions with their corresponding institutions for the advancement of 
knowledge, intellect and character. The impulses that found expres- 
sion in the animal aspects are now transformed into subtler and more 
reflective sentiments and various fine arts, He sought a rational basis 
for law; and the external force with which law had been hitherto 
enforced gave place to a sense of moral obligation. Rational religion 
embodying the view of life as a whole found favour with man. He 
understood that individualism was to be discarded in order that he 
might develop his complete personality and fulfil the meaning of life. 
This new urge gave birth to new institutions for the promotion of 
the higher ends of human life. These institutions may be tightly 
called cultural. 


Interactions of Institutions : The social institutions Satisfy the 
felt needs of the members of a society. These felt needs become 
satisfied if the propensity of co-operation is dominant in the members. 
As for example, the military institution has emerged out of the need 
for protection against external enemies. Similarly, educational 
institutions have also come into existence due to co-operative tenden- 
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‘cies in human beings. But no single institution is competent to cater 
to all the needs of men; and thus all human beings cannot be brought 
aunder the sway of one single institution. This is why a single man 
4s found to be a member of different institutions. And this fact brings 
‘the different institutions closer to one another and there develops 
‘an intimate relation between them. This intimate relation between 
‘the institutions contributes to a stable social order which makes any 
change in this social order difficult. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
for Study and Examination 


1. What is the meaning of informal education? What do you 
know about its media, nature and limitations ? 


2. Briefly describe the agencies of Informal Education. 


3. Discuss the role of family in education, or, the educational 
function of the family. 


4, What are the economic functions of the family ? 
5. What are the weaknesses or limitations of the family? What 


remedial measures do you propose for the removal of these 
weaknesses ? 


6. What should be the State’s proper relation with education ? 


7. Do you think that State should have restricted power in the 
field of education ? 


8. Discuss the role of religious institutions in education. 

9, Describe the educational functions of clubs and associations 
in present day society. 

10. What is a ‘club’? What are its functions? What is the 
educative value of the club programme in schools ? 

11. What various types of institutions are found in society ? 


12. What is the educational importance of centre of productive 
and economic activities ? 


CHAPTER XI 
FORMAL EDUCATION 


Meaning : Formal Education is planned by society, consciously 
and deliberately. Educational institutions are established, curriculum 
is framed, and teachers are appointed to impart systematic and formal 
education to children. 


Characteristics: Formal education has formal means and 
purposes. Schools, colleges and other educational institutions are the 
formal agencies of education. There is provision for formal courses 
of studies in formal education and as such, there is a beginning and 
an end in formal education. 

Aim : The aim of formal education is to transmit the experience 
gathered in society from one generation to the next. 

The school is the only agency which holds the responsibility 
of the educational welfare of the society. Formal education is nothing 
but schoo] education as educational institutions came into existence 
when the needs and necessities of mankind began to increase and 
when parents failed to give and children failed to take all kinds of 
necessary education in the family. Naturally society at large devised 
this means of an institution to educate children under teachers. The 
institution provides an environment, different from the world outside. 
Therefore, this modified or special environment, such as a school— 
pre-primary, secondary, or college—academic or technical, or 
an adult class is what is generally meant by formal education. In the 
Present society the libraries, the museums and art galleries and such 
other institutions and organisations prove to be effective sources of 
education for children. 


School is the chief Institution of formal education 

Generally the school is taken as a place wherein education is 
imparted. It brings to mind such ideas that the pupil will sit on 
benches silently, a teacher will come and teach, the pupils will listen 
him, the bell will ring and the teacher will leave the class, other 
teachers will come, teach and go till the school closes and pupils 
will return to their respective homes. School will work in silence 
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without enthusiasm in order to train the pupils in their preparation 
for a disciplined way of life lying ahead of them. School is taken 
as a social organisation through which the pupils will acquire skill 
and ability to meet their needs and the demand of their families. It is 
an institution of pupils, organised for certain ends. 


Correct meaning of School 


School is a necessary social institution. It is the principal 
instrument for making man a social being. Education is a social 
process and school is the symbol of an improyed social system, 
School is the most important of the social organisations which man 
has created with dll the eagerness for his self-development. 'Man’s 
physical and mental characteristics have opened opportunities for 
higher education and the human society has made it indispensable 
for man to take education. 


How the idea of School appeared in the human Society 


Education is now considered indispensable for the preservation 
and progress of society. Education means mainly School education 
because in the present world, no real education can be attained 
without school education. School education was not in vogue at the 
initial stage of human civilization. The cave-man had no education 
and no society. He lived the life of an animal. Man realised the 
existence of an educational process through the formation of society, 
discovery of language and growth of human civilization and culture. 
Education was informal at that time because human life was simple 
and immature. Man could hardly bring any change to his physical 
environment and the social environment was at the primitive stage. 
Man lived in open fields near rivers and forests in his natural environ- 
ment. Nature determined the course of life of man like that of other 
animals. Man’s education was the by-product of his personal experi- 
ence. His education had no aim. It appeared solely for the sake of 
his physical existence. It was absolutely informal in the beginning. 


Primitive society had no Idea of School 

Human society is not static. Man breaks up an old society and’ 
creates a new society. Man adjusted himself to the society so long 
it was simple and easy. Informal education was sufficient in such a’ 
society, Contentment is alien to human nature. When the primitive 
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society failed to satisfy his needs, man began to regulate his physical 
environment for his own happiness and security. He created condi- 
tions for social heritage. Man’s civilization and culture were conser- 
vative in outlook. Each tribe tried to live with its own social heritage. 
It tried to transmit its own experience from generation to generation. 
Children and young boys were compelled to acquire the accumulate 
experience. 


Formal Education 


Formal education appeared in this way. The child learnt from 
its parents through imitation and repetition. In short, education 
through work was the basis of formal education. It continued for 
many centuries in primitive society, school did not appear in human 
society at that stage. 


Institutionalised education 

Gradually, formal education failed to meet the needs of human 
society and this led to the appearance of institutionalised education. 
Institutionalised education appeared through religious functions and 
festivals. Experience was transformed into faith and social 
rules and regulations were made rigid. Institutionalised education 
ended with festivals and performances. Men and women had to 
display their excellence in these festivals. Each had to show how he 
or she had acquired ability in the performance of social work and in 
the observance of religious rights and rituals. The standard of physi- 
cal fitness attained by them was also considered. He who failed in 
the examination could not become a responsible citizen of the society. 
Institutionalised education aimed at making good citizens. Religion 
became the strongest power in society, The priest was the teacher in 
institutionalised education and he enjoyed special privileges in society. 
The priest began to control social, economic and political activities 
of the society. Caste-distinctions appeared in society through this 
system of education. 


Beginning of School Education 


The school originated from institutionalised education directed 
by the priest. The influences of companions, the family and the 
society have developed the intellect of man. The influence of religion 
has introduced many regulations and prohibitions in society. 
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Language spoken and written enhanced the power and prestige of the 
priest. The priest alone could read and write. Naturally, the priest 
took up the responsibility of running the school. The school became 
an adjunct to the monastery. As the priest was the first teacher of 
the school, he enjoyed the first fruit of education, opportunities and 
privileges. 


Class Education 


As the result of social progress, different classes appeared in: 
society with caste distinctions. Status became two-fold in society— 
social status and acquired status. The class enjoying social status 
wanted to preserve its vested interests for the welfare of its successive 
members and it used the school for that purpose. It is needless to 
say that students from a particular class only enjoyed the rigfit of 
education in such a school. The priest was the first teacher of class 
education. Children of the priestly class only received education in 
school adjoining the monastery. This kind of education was based on 
religion. Schools’ adjoining palaces were meant for education of 
princes and nobles. The kshatriyas in India had facilities for special 
vocational training. 

In ancient China, Rome and Athens, education was so much 
expensive that none but the nobility could acquire it. In the Middle 
Ages, class education was the cardinal principle in the educational 
system, 


Mass Education 

The Renaissance and the Reformation in Europe paved the way 
for mass-education. The conception of mass-education became real 
when the Middle class came in power. The school remained open to 
students coming from any class in the society. Attention was given to 
educate as many members of the society as possible and education 
was not limited as the privilege of a particular class. 


Education of Woman 


The idea of education for women is not very old. Women had 
No opportunity for education in society. Women-folk of the nobility 
‘got some kind of education. The society had no idea that education 
of women was necessary. Women were deprived of all fundamental 
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rights in life. Education of women is now considered to be an 
important element in social progress. 


Education of the Handicapped 

All members of the society do not possess sound health and 
sound mind. Many cannot adjust themselves to society and environ- 
ment because of their physical and mental defects. There was no 
school or system to educate them. They existed as burdens on the 
society. The idea changed in the nineteenth century. Special schools 
were established for educating the deaf, the dumb, the blind and the 
mentally weak. These schools help them in adjusting themselves to. 
their own and special society. 


Universal Education 

Previously the state did not interfere in the matter of education. 
The state had limited activity. The activity of the state has widened 
in the present age. The idea of a welfare state is very much in vogue. 
The state is now taking up the responsibility of all works for the 
welfare of the people. Universal education is one of such responsibi- 
lities of the state and it is always free and compulsory. The child is 
educated in a Government school. The state determines his vocation 
in life with reference to his ability and the necessity of the state and 
the state guarantees his employment on payment of reasonable wages. 
Universal education recognises the right of all to educate themselves. 
It creates a congenial environment for the pupil to pass from the 
primary stage to higher stages of education. 


Adult Education 

In almost every country, primary education is free and com- 
pulsory. Compulsory primary education is inseparably connected with 
the principle of social justice. But compulsory primary education has 
no meaning so long adult members of the society remain illiterate. 
The majority of the people will not reach the stages of secondary 
and higher education. Adult education is necessary for them. 

The school appeared for the sake of preservation and expan- 
sion of civilization and culture. Man had no school in the early part 
of civilization. The ancient man had, however, the idea that educa- 
tion was indispensable for him and the society devised different means 
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for imparting education to the social man. Gradually, the idea of the 
school developed. The conception of the school has changed by social 
progress. The changes from class-education to mass-education and 
from mass-education to universal education are remarkable. The idea 
of school changes with the passage of time. 


Functions of the School 


Many are of the view that the school is the embodiment of 
man’s social nature. According to Hegel, the school is the outward 
expression of man’s social consciousness. It is difficult to enumerate 
the functions of the school. Education in its wider sense means life. 
In its narrow sense, it means school education. It is needless to say 


that school education has become indispensable in the present com- 
plex society. 


The demand for the capable and the educated is increasing in 


every country. Whitehead says, “In the conditions of modern life, 


the rule is absolute; the race which does not value trained intelligence 
is doomed.” 


Selection as one of the functions of the School 


The main function of an educational system is to find out the 
genius. The function of the school is not only to teach lessons to the 
pupils. Its main function consists in selecting out the intelligent among 
the students. The more it succeeds in selecting out the prodigy, the 
more complex becomes the process of selection. The school is the 
proper place for bringing out the intelligence of the pupils. It makes 
the incapable conscious of his or her limitations, 


Development of dormant power of the individual 


Many causes act and react in the development of personality. 
Heredity and environment play important parts in this respect. The 
environmental influence contributes greatly in the matter of education. 
It was the prevailing view for a long time that reason was natural to 
man, The function of the school in the eighteenth century was to 
improye the power of reason. Rousseau placed more emphasis on the 
inborn quality of man. The function of the school was to fill in the 


mind of man with knowledge and to develop his inherent qualities 
in a desirable way. 
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Development of the power of reason 

It is now considered that the child possesses no power of rea- 
son. This idea has created a problem in the field of education. It is 
recognised that the power of reason is an acquired quality. It is now 
one of the functions of the school to develop the power of reason 
in the pupil. 


Development of intellectual and moral nature 


The function and the responsibility of the school have increas- 
ed in an age proclaiming the right of all to get education. The right 
of all to education implies an environment for the full development 
of the abilities of the child. The development of its moral nature 
comes in this context. The school will recognise the individual diffe- 
rences. between pupils and will create conditions for the development 
of each pupil according to his or her ability. The school will restrain 
the pupil from many things he has a mind to and to draw him to 
things that are uneasy to him. 


The school imparts knowledge to the pupil in volume and creates 
opportunities for its application. And yet the function of the school 
does not cease in developing the intellect and mind of the pupil. The 
school must give attention to the emotional, social and moral sides 
of personality of the pupil and must work for their full expression. 


The School works with ultimate aim of Education kept in its View 

Educational aims and ideals are attempted to be realised through 
the school. Ideals can hardly be realised. This applies equally in the 
case of educational ideal. There are practical difficulties in the way. 
Naturally, it is not possible for the school to implement the ideal in 
education because the school is a part of the society and perfection 
is still unattainable for man and society. The school reflects the pre- 
vailing view of life in society. The school may not realise the ideal 
in educational aim but it must strive hard for its realisation. 


The school gives effective shape and meaning to the develop- 
ment of personality, self-realisation and other principles. The proxi- 
mate aims of education are realised through the school. The state and 
the society make important contributions in this respect. As the 
demand for vocational education has increased greatly in industrial 
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societies, the school has given more attention to the study of science 
and vocational subjects. 


Transmission of culture 

It is one of the functions of the school] to transmit the accu- 
mulated knowledge of society from generation to generation. The 
school works to preserve the existing society. As it works for the 
preservation of society, it contributes for its progress. The society is 
not static. In develops and changes. 


It.is necessary to establish a social system based on co-operation 
and self-sufficiency and education must have a co-operative outlook 
to suit the present age. The responsibility of the school has increased 
greatly in this respect. If the school succeeds in replacing the principle 
of rivalry by the principle of co-operation as the basis of life in the 
mind of the pupil and in inspiring the pupil for reconstructing the 
society through Co-operative endeavours the human society will not 
remain far behind its ideal. 


Limitations of present day school 


Today the school has been a place of hard and rigid discipline 
akin to a prison house. In such a place the original ideals of leisure 
and pleasure have been lost. Such an atmosphere is not desirable for 
the normal growth of children. Hence the modern trends are to allow 
more freedom to the children, to make the methods more informal 
and to make the school itself a miniature society, a centre relating to 
actual life situations. Sir Percy Nhun holds that the school must be 
a natural society without a break between the conditions of life within 
and without it, on the other hand, it must be an artificial society in 
the sense that while it should reflect the outer world truly it should 
reflect only what is best and most vital there. John Dewey says in the 
same vein—Schools should be purified, simplified and better-balanced 
society. A school stands for the ideals, dreams and aspirations of a 
nation. 

Once started, the school idea developed into different institutions 
for forward education. Today we have got different schools for boys 
and girls, for children of different age groups and attainment stan- 
dards, schools for different vocations and professions etc, 


There are pre-primary, primary and middle schools. There are 
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ten-year schools (secondary schools) and twelve-year schools. 
Schools with classes XI and XII are called Higher Secondary Schools. 
There are colleges where Arts, Science and Commerce are taught. 
After passing the + 2 stage examination students are eligible for 
admission into the Colleges. There are trade schools, polytechnics,. 
Technical Institutes or the Engineering Colleges, there are Medical 
Colleges, Agricultural Colleges and Universities. 

The Universities are the institutions of highest order for formal 
education. Indian Universities are of three types—afiiliating, unitary 
and federal. At present most of the universities maintain teaching 
departments. Some of the Universities are residential in character. An 
affiliating University recognises external colleges offering instruction 
in different courses of studies prescribed by the University. The 
final examinations are conducted by the University. A unitary’ 
university has been defined as one usually localised in a single centre. 
in which the whole of the teaching is conducted by its own teachers. 
In case of the federal university the actual teaching is done by some 
constituent colleges under the guidance of the University. 


Libraries and museums 

Libraries and museums, like the schools, have directly educa- 
tional purposes. 

In the early days of our civilisation knowledge was the mono- 
poly of a few persons. Books were few in number and mostly hand- 
written. Even when the art of printing was invented the condition 
remained the same for some years. Books were costly. The common 
people could not buy them. The door of knowledge was closed to 
them. But with the establishment of Libraries the condition changed 
greatly. A new chapter opened in the cultural history of mankind with 
the establishment of Libraries. 

A library is a collection of a good number of great books; 
periodicals, pamphlets and other tools of learning. 

There are different types of libraries. There may be libraries 
maintained by the state or some public agencies. There may be private 
libraries owned and managed by individual persons. There may be 
libraries attached to educational institutions. ; 


Educative value: The importance of Libraries in academic 
affairs is great indeed. Each subject taught in the school or college 
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contains a tiny part of human knowledge so far attained in the subject. 
A text book on a particular subject adopts a particular way or 
approach. It follows a short-cut method and the information it 
conveys is scanty indeed. So the knowledge gathered from the text- 
books must be supplemented by some outside information. And this 
information can only be gathered from the school library. 

School library is a very important means of disseminating 
knowledge about various subjects of study to the young mind. It 
helps in developing the reading habit, a spirit of self-help and at the 
same time learning from one another and many other civic virtues. 
It provides facilities for reference, independent: work, for preparation 
-of essays etc. Truly, the school library is the heart of the school. It 
is a means of perpetual self-education. 


‘The N.C.C, and Scouts and Guides Moyement as the Agency of 

Formal Education 

The greatness of a country depends largely on the character of 
its citizens. But citizens are not born—they are made, A child has to 
undergo a good deal of training in order to become a good citizen. 
And here comes the N.C.C. and the Scouts and Guides Movements 
-as ideal centres for training for the future citizens of India. 

The aims to be achieved by N.C.C. are noble indeed. Its chief 
‘aim is to develop the character of a student and to inspire him with 
the ideal of fellowship, dutifulness and discipline. The corporate life 
in camps and other activities foster a spirit of brotherliness and 
solidarity among the cadets of different castes and creeds, 

The so-called educated Indians generally have aversion to manual 
labour which they consider injurious to their social status. This is a 
pernicious view and corrodes the very structure of social life, The 
student of India must be convinced of the dignity of labour. The 
pride of doing things for oneself is to be inculcated on young minds. 
This is not an easy task. But the organised activity of the N.C.C. has 
‘done this task creditably and quickly. In the camps of the N.C.C. a 
sense of democracy readily breeds in the cadets. who do with vigour 
and pleasure all types of manual work. Moreover, the social service 
camps are held for the purpose of imparting to the cadets the dignity 
of labour. 


The gift of an our-door life are no mean in the student life. 
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The N.C.C. takes a cadet out of his closet. The cadet goes to an open 
air life. His vision widens, heart thrills. The boredom of his study 
passes away. He feels the joy of adventure. The outdoor life which 
is the very life blood of the N.C.C. thus chases away the monotony 
of a student’s life. 


Scouts and Guides Movement 

Among the most important educational agencies the life outside 
the school is the Scouts and Guides and the N.C.C. The Scouts and’ 
Guides Movement provides ample opportunities for the healthy 
recreation and enjoyment for thousands of school boys and girls. 
It simulates the young adolescents to take to adventure, to learn the 
rules of discipline and to be loyal to the state. 

The aim of Scout training is to improve the standard of our 
future citizens, especially in character and health, to improve the 
moral and physical efficiency of the individuals. It is only active 
citizenship that can uphold in the modern democracy the virtues of 
freedom, justice and honour. Scouting aims at that active citizenship: 
training. The four branches of Scout training, viz—character, health, 
handicraft and skill and service to others are essential in building up 
good citizens and scouting inculcates these from within instead of 
from without. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
for Study and Examination 
1. What is the meaning of Formal education? What are its: 
characteristics ? 


2. What is a School? What do you know about the develop- 
ment of School idea? 


3. What are the main functions of the Schools ? 
What are the educational functions of Libraries and 
Museums ? 

5. Discuss the educational importance of the N.C.C. and the 
Scouts and Guides Movement. 


S CHAPTER XII 
ROLE OF MASS MEDIA IN EDUCATION 


Press, Radio, Television, Cinema 


In the narrow sense education is confined to school and college 
instruction. Generally we believe that school is the only agency which 
imparts education. Schools no doubt occupy the most predominant 
place in the society as educational institutions. But if we employ the 
word ‘education’ to mean the whole idea of personal development 
we should recognise the services offered by other powerful agencies 
of society besides the school. Moreover, teaching in the school is 
limited to giving general education and for a limited time daily. All 
the rest for the proper development of the child must be done by 
other agencies existing in the society like the Press, Radio, Television 
and Cinema. The society exercises great intellectual and moral 
influence upon the growth of an individual through these mass media. 
‘They provide such effective education that helps character building, 
formation of good habits, discipline and acquiring other desirable 
virtues more than the education of the school does. 


Importance of mass media in modern society : Modern society 
is called ‘mass society’. The modern cities are growing very rapidly 
and consist of millions of human beings. Massing of human beings 
has reduced the possibility of personal contacts. In modern cities 
the personal relationships, that are formed in the village communities, 
are replaced by impersonal relationships. This relationship among 
the people of mass society creates a sense of insecurity, loneliness 
and incompleteness. This is the paradox of the mass society that 
an individual or a family living in the midst of thousands of people 
feels lonely. To get rid of such feelings, the member of a mass society 
derives pleasure and satisfaction by reading newspapers, listening to 
radio and viewing cinema or television. This mass communication 
system restores to some extent the sense of security, emotional 
warmth and integration. 


Value of the Press 
The most important organ of public opinion today is newspapers. 
Newspapers are essential to modern life. The world of the primitive 
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man was limited. It was confined to the small circle of his family 
and class. But no man is an island now. He needs intercourse with 
the people living in the countries which are far removed from his 
home. The newspaper is the cheapest thing by which he can keep 
himself well-informed. 

Mainly speaking a newspaper gives us daily news. It is through 
a newspaper that we can easily know all the current news of the 
world. Besides giving news a newspaper does many other useful 
functions. It comments on the news. It deals with social, religious, 
political and economic questions. It reviews books and periodicals. 
It also provides us with the essential information about market 
conditions, the railway timetable, important statements issued by the 
leaders of the country, etc. 


Educative yalue : The newspaper is a great public educator. It 
is a cheap but powerful instrument for educating the masses of people. 
It gives all sorts of information on the burning questions of the day. 
It supplies news about the writings, inventions, discoveries and many 
other things of the age. It helps all classes of people equally. In 
short, it is a complete history of modern times. Newspapers also 
make the people conscious of their rights and privileges and many a 
revolution was brought about by them. It is a potent instrument in the 
hands of citizens to voice their feelings and sentiments. 


Innate general intelligence is practically mature by the age of 
fifteen, The increased intelligence makes the young people capable of 
more interests. They will take up some study with great enthusiasm. 
They take great interest in reading newspapers, but majority of them, 
show interest in cartoons, sports news, pictures, news of the war, 
items of the newspapers. 


But all is not gold in the newspapers. Newspapers are often used 
as the machinery to serve the interest of particular parties, often they 
distort and suppress news and overlook the brighter side of a scheme 
or plan. In the hands of party bosses they are turned into a Weapon 
to fight election and secure power. With their Startling news they 
befool the common people and lead them nowhere, 


Again some newspapers are found to create and promote 
communal hatred and race prejudice. Such newspapers do a lot. of 
harm and should be read cautiously. 
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But one should not find fault with the newspapers for all the 
mischiefs done through it. There is nothing better than the habit of 
reading and knowing the events of the world. Newspapers enable man 
to cultivate this habit. Students of schocls and colleges should read 
newspapers regularly. They give them up-to-date knowledge in all 
kinds of matters. People who have been unable to Teceive higher 
education may educate themselves with the help of the newspaper. 
It is thus a means of self education for those who have not been able 
to satisfy their thirst for knowledge owing to adverse circumstances. 


Cinema and its importance 


Cinema—a notable invention of modern science—has strikingly 
become the chief delight of the modern man in a short time. It has 
Captivated the unconquerable mind of man by its own gift. Its role 
and importance in modern age are only rivalled by the Newspapers. 


Its objectives and functions : The first great use of films is, they 
make real, vivid and life-like the objects they deal with. There is 
some truth in the maxim “Seeing is believing”. Every film has a 
basic idea or theme behind it. And every theme is a propaganda of 
Something. It may be a propaganda of religion, of the virtues of 
human life—like courage, honesty, truthfulness and self-sacrifice or of 
the remedy against certain social ills And the film, by its life-like 
representation, easily convinces its spectators of the phenomenon it 
propagates. What is important in a film is the usefulness and 
worthiness of its propaganda. The film that glorifies some aspect of 
human courage, deserves an important place in the field of recreation. 
The people cannot quite understand an abstract quality like courage 
or honesty. It has to be concretised for the people. A film can 
concretise this abstract quality. 


Its Educative values : Cinema may act as a helpful social force. 
It may be of much help in the field of tural upliftment and mass 
education. Films make education more vivid, vital and interesting, 
Films become one of the audio-visual aids used in schools and 
colleges. They also broaden the pupil’s outlook and knowledge. The 
common people of India’s villages and towns have Scarcely any 
knowledge about the rules of hygiene and sanitation, They live in 
ignorance and superstition. These people can be Successfully taught 
about their personal health and cleanliness through the medium of 
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cinema. Cinema can also furnish people with the current news of 
the world. It can offer to the people a vivid picture about the latest 
scientific inventions and social, economic and cultural advancement 
made in different countries. Films can say things that could not be 
said before; they can say them to people of all nations more easily 
than can any other media of communication and they can say them 
in a way that can be understood. 

Among adolescents there is a great increase in the frequency 
of attendance at cinemas as compared with a decade or more before. 
of the kinds of films most liked, by boys and girls in the age group 
twelve to seventeen the first place is taken by ‘crime’ or films these 
marked ‘A’ instead of social or mythological ones. 

Cinema has come to stay in modern society. Its influence on 
Society is immense. It has a dual role as a socia] instrument. It may 
serve, it may spoil. Man is a social being. The ideal of the motion 
picture is to make him an ideal social being. But some films foster 
baser elements in man. Some motion Pictures by depicting strong 
Prejudices such as related to race, crime and class Create changes 
in attitudes and opinions of the moviegoers. There may be a Possible 
relationship of the motion picture to overt actions of delinquency, It 
is a fact that some films are injurious to children. 


The popular magazines 

Newspapers are not the only printed matter which has effect 
upon human mind. The popular magazine is also important in forming 
individual opinion and prejudices. 

The reading of popular Magazine is far less than newspaper- 
reading. Still the importance of such reading cannot be overlooked, 
since popular magazines help in the formation of ideals and ideas. 
There is a direct relationship between level of formal education and 
the extent to which people read magazines. In reading magazines 
One must have a certain amount of skill which movies, and tadio- 
listening do not require. 


Its uses and values; The popular magazines provide readers 
with a certain amount of stimulation and gratification through show- 
ing danger, adventure, hostility and the like. Often a man is consumed 
with the process of his daily life. He may feel sick, tired and hopeless. 
He needs some diversion at this moment. But he may not have 
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money to visit a cinema show. But a glance at a good magazine 
may ease his discomfiture greatly. Again there are occasions when 
every second seems unbearable. A man sitting in a train which stands 
motionless for some reasons or a heavy rainfall, faces a soul-killing 
situation. He has no companion inside the train to have a talk. But 
if there is a magazine with him, the crisis is at once over. He may 
begin to read and defy the situation. ' 

A good popular magazine is a great friend to man. It enlarges 
the delight of a jubilant heart and soothes the distress of a sad mind. 

There is a potential influence of popular magazines on conduct 
‘and some contend that the showing of crime and violence (in 
magazines) stimulates the readers, specially adolescents, to similar 
misconduct. But it should be noted that delinquents are not the pro- 
duct of the popular magazines. They are the product of a wide variety 
of circumstances and conditions both internal and external. 
Importance of the Radio in modern Education 

Broadcasting as a medium of entertainment, instruction and 
publicity is recognised as one of the essentials of modern civilisation. 
There are Broadcasting stations in most of the great cities of the 
world. 

Educative yalue : The greatest role of radio is found in its great 
educative value. It can be used as a means of education of. the 
masses. In our country where 75 p.c. of the people are illiterate, 
it can play an important part in educating the common people, Adults 
who are too old to go to school can learn many ‘things through the 
radio. If suitable programmes are arranged by the All India Radio 
for such people, the Radio can serve as adult schools for the purposes 
of social education. The problems of agriculture, social welfare and 
other branches may be discussed through the radio by the experts of 
the respective branches. Villagers can learn the laws of health and 
Sanitation. They cari also know what is going on in other places of 
the state and in the political world. 

The entertainments arranged for listeners by the radio stations 
are very popular. Songs, instrumental music are better received 
through tadio than through gramophone. And it can entertain us at 
@ nominal cost. It has a special advantage in that it can be enjoyed 
by all the Members of the family and people of all kinds of taste. 
The businessman gets the latest information about the market. The 
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young sports-fan can know the exact position of England in. the 
Corporation ground, Madras. 

The radio can also help teachers in the education of boys and 
girls in schools and colleges. Programmes on educational subjects 
can be arranged for them. Talks on history, geography, literature, 
science and general knowledge can form part of the radio programme. 
Modern languages can also be taught through radio programmes. In 
short, there are progrdmmes suited to the temperament of ladies, 
students and general people, touching a vast range of topics from the 
learning of language to the dignity of labour. It can also be used as 
an instrument for the improvement of popular taste. There is some 
evidence, so far as music is concerned, that there has been considera- 
ble broadening of the interest in classical and semi-classical music. 

The radio is a powerful instrument in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. It can be used in peace as well as in war. The party in power 
is often found to serve its own political interests through broadcasting. 
During the second World War various governments fanned the war- 
Spirit of innocent people through radio. There is no war now but 
there are fears of war. 

The Broadcasting must champion the cause of peace, prosperity 
and international brotherhood. 


The Television 

Television is one of the newest stars in the educational universe. 
It has been used to provide either an entire instructional programme 
Or periodic lessons that implement regular classroom instruction. 

Some experiments particularly in Science subjects. are being, 
televised regularly. The entire instructional programme taught by a 
master teacher, using equipment and materials that are not available 
in ordinary schools. These programmes are very useful because there 
is a dearth of good science teachers. 

There has been experimentation in teaching nearly every subject 
of the higher education curriculum by television. 

When television is used to Supplement the instruction, which is 
then supplemented by the class room teacher, it appears to be more 
beneficial to the students. Because here the individualised instruction 
will not be sacrified at the altar of mass instruction. One of 
advantages of small classes with a teacher present is the 
they make for individual differences. When the teacher is 


the great 
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to adjust his teaching to the television schedule, it becomes difficult 
for him to provide for individual differences. 

Television programmes providing for all primary school children 
to see foreign lands as they actually are would be helpful in supple- 
menting the Geography study programme. Television programmes 
that provide challenging materials for the gifted students would also 
be helpful. In the College experiences in electronics problems related 
to space travel and other advanced topics could be offered through 
television programmes. 

Advantages of Television: There are many advantages in the 
use of television to supplement instruction or to provide major 
instruction in an entire course. Some of these are: 

(a) Materials and equipment that are otherwise unavailable to: 

the class room may be used. 

(b) The best teaching can be made available to the observer. 

(c) Television provides a motivation of its own and ordinarily 

interests students. 

(d) Large groups of students can be instructed at the same 


time and later released to small groups for more 
individualised instruction. 

(e) Television programmes that bring fine drama, musical 
performances, sports events, discussion by authorities and 


similar events into the living room can instruct as well as 
entertain. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
for Study and Examination 


Discuss the role of mass media in education. 
2. Describe the educative value of the press. 
3. Discuss the utility of cinema as a means of mass-education. 
How far is cinema educative at present ? 
Describe the uses and values of the popular magazine, 
5. Discuss the role of broadcasting (radio) in the field of 
education. 
Discuss the utility of Television as a means of mass- 
education. How far is television educative at present ? 
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CHAPTER I 


Purposes of education: An Integrated development of 
the Educand and Social progress 


Importance of education 


Education forms an integral part of human life. Opinions 
differ in every age as to the importance, purpose and utility of 
education. There is, however, no doubt as to its necessity. Education 
reveals the shape of human thought, the purpose of human life, 
the social arrangement made by man and the process of struggle 
taking place between man and society and between individual and 
state. 

Education means to acquire something new. Living beings try 
to adjust themselves to nature with the help of their instincts, natural 
intelligence, ability and behaviour-pattern. Experience changes 
their nature and as a result they behave differently. Education does 
not mean mental excellence only. It implies-harmonious adjustment ° 
in life and full flowering of personality. Man achieves his all- 
round development through education. 

Education is as old as human civilisation. No civilisation or 
culture can grow without education. Human progress is due to 
education. If education is denied to human child, he will lead the 
life of an animal. He will failto adjust himself to environment, 
will remain as a burden to the society and will contribute nothing 
towards social progress. 

Purposes of education 


The term purposes is frequently used interchangeably with 
aims, goals or objectives. Purposes generally guide the entire 
school programme. Education, being a process of life, educational 
purposes or aimsare correlative to the ideals of life. The ideals 
of life differ from man to man, society to society, place to place 
and time to time. Therefore, an educational purpose or aim 
expresses the ideal of some given society at some given period 
of time. 

What is the main purpose of human life? The answer to this 
question is that itis life itself or living. Hence the purposes of 
education are always formulated on the laws of the needs of living, 
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Needs of life are more or less common to all the human beings of 
all times. The human needs generally are of three kinds—physical 
or biological, mental or psychological and spiritual. The system of 
education should be fashioned in such a manner so as to meet these 
needs satisfactorily. Education, being a process of growth and life, 
its result must be the satisfaction of the life’s needs. 

Different purposes : 

Utilitarian purposes of education known as vocational purpose 
are the purposes to satisfy the physical needs of food, shelter and 
clothing. Mental needs are satisfied by such purposes as that of 
producing a sound mind in a sound body, harmonious development, 
freedom of mind etc. There are other purposes for the fulfilment 
of the spiritual needs. Some of them are self-realisation, 
character formation etc. According to Herbert Spencer the purpose 
or the aim of education is ‘the preparation for complete living’. 
This preparation for complete living, according to Herbert, consists, 
first, in the acquisition of knowledge that is best adapted for the 
development of individual and social life, secondly, in the develop- 
ment of the power to use this knowledge. Thirdly, parenthood or 
worthy home membership. Fourthly, the knowledge of social and 
political life such as shall make one an efficient citizen. Lastly, 
the knowledge of literature, art, aesthetics. According to Gandhiji, 
an all-round development of the personality—physical, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual, is the main purpose of education. In modern 
world where political ideals are the controlling factors, education 
should enable the individuals to be good, loyal, responsible and 
trustworthy citizens by realisation of (1) individual development, 
(2) human relationship (3) economic efficiency and civic 
responsibility. 

Education is primarily concerned with the integrated develop- 
ment and improvement of human personality. This development 
follows a specific ideal. The term ‘development’ does not imply 
putting anything new into the individual. 


Integrated development of educand : 


The purpose of education should be to form and strengthen the 
character and to develop the intelligence of the children, and to 
make the best use of the school years available, in assisting both 
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boys and girls, according to their different needs, to fit themselves 
practically as well as intellectually, for the work of life. This can 
be effected by training them in habits of observation and clear 
reasoning, arousing a living interest in the ideals and achievements 
of mankind giving familiarity with history, power over Janguage as 
an instrument, and the ability to continue their studies after their 
school days. 

Development of individuality and society : 

The sole purpose or end of education is nothing but to secure 
for every one the conditions under which individuality is most 
completely developed. It means securing for everyone the 
conditions under which the general attributes of ideal manhood or 
womanhood ina given scciety are developed, and at the sametime 
securing for everyone the conditions under which individuality is 
given its appropriate chance. Such a view, while asserting the value 
or the individual person, admits the importance of social elements 
also. The subscriber to this view is conscious of the social influence 
on the growth and structure of the individual mind. Individuality 
of the child cannot be developed to the fullest extent apart from 
the society. The society forms the mould in which the individual 
is to be cast, yet the nature of the mould is determined by the 
nature of the individual. 


' Social progress—its concept 


The idea of progress is different from that of evolution, though 
there may be a close relation between them. Ginsberg has defined © 
progress as ‘fa development or evolution in a direction which 
satisfies a rational criteria of value.’? This development may be 
taken to mean an advance towards a desirable end. The nature of 
progress. thus, depends on two factors : the nature of the end, and 
the distance at which we are from this end. 

Meaning of social progress : 

When we speak of social progress we refer to an ideal society 
as its end. Itis towards this ideal society that our society should 
advance. The ideal society is that where all the members can be 
at their best. It means a society whose institutions are devoted to 
the attainment of the common good. In the concept of common 
good are embedded moral and spiritual elements which make happi- 
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ness lasting. It is very difficult to ascertain the real nature of social 
progress, and social thinkers have variously described it. Prof. Hart 
says that “‘progress consists in those biological and cultural changes 
which, on the whole and in the long run, release, stimulate, facilitate 
and integrate the purposes of men.’”’ But Hart has not enlightened 
us as to how the different purposes of men can be integrated. Some 
social thinkers maintain that progress consists in material and 
economic progress. Technological advance has also been described 
by some as the key-note of social progress. There is again a group 
of social thinkers according to whom social progress consists in the 
abundance and equidistribution of desirable things in a society. 
But the things that are desired by us may not necessarily be 
desirable. 


Ideal society : 


A society based on the ideals of equality, fraternity and liberty 
which are the ideals of democracy is an ideal society. In the ideal 
Society, every member is given proper scope for his own develop- 
ment. Voluntary co-operation, and not conflict, is the key-note 
of this ideal society. This ideal Society, as envisaged by the social 


thinkers, is free from class Opposition and exploitation of one class 
by another. 


Criteria of Progress : 


Blackmar and Gillin have given a list of criteria with reference 
to which a society may be said to be progressing or not. These 
criteria are: (1) closer integration of society, (2) differentiation 
of social structure and function, (3) closer articulation of parts, 
(4) better conditions of life for each Succeeding generation, 
(5) improvement of race and stock, (6) equalisation of opportunity, 
(7) increased service of wealth in the interests of all, (8) social 


direction of society in the interests of the individual, and (9) contro! 
over the forces of nature. 


The above list is not very clear. The first and third criteria 
seem to be overlapping. The fourth and seventh criteria also imply 
the same thing. The fifth criterion, viz, improvement of race and 
Stock is the resultant of all the conditions. Moreover, the ninth 
ctiterion ‘control over the forces of nature’ is hazy, because on this 
criterion alone a Society cannot be considered as progressive. 
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Mackenzie’s criteria : 

Mackenzie has mentioned of three main aspects of the kind of 
control that it is important in securing the social progress. These 
controls are, (a) control of natural forces by human agency, (b) control 
of individuals by the communal spirit, and (c) self-control. 


(a) Conquest of Nature: The external conditions of existence 
claim our attention. It is, therefore, hardly necessary to emphasise 
the importance of gaining control over the forces of nature. These 
forces should be controlled so that they may be utilised for the 
fulfilment of human needs. Nature should never be employed for 
destructive purposes. Social progress depends on the development 
of the higher powers of men. Satisfactory material conditions are 
necessary for the development of our higher powers. But these 
material conditions should be recognised as a common good, rather 
than as a merely individual one. 

(b) Social Control: Society consists of more than one social 
association and institution. Social progress consists in the progress 
of all these associations. These associations must be devoted to the 
attainment of the ideal of common good. Educational, economic, 
industrial and other institutions as also the institution of the state 
should address themselves to’ the common good, and if they control 
and direct the individual towards it, social progress will be achieved. 


(c) Self-control: Social progress is, in a sense, the progress 
of the members in society. Social progress, therefore, is not 
possible without the proper development of the physical, mental 
and moral powers of the members. Education is most important 
in this scheme of progress. Genuine education is both a preparation 
for life and its highest end. Education strengthens the character, 
subordinates the lower needs, controls the animal impulses and gives 
awise direction to the higher desires. It is vain to seek to crush 
the lower elements in our composite nature. The lower elements 
should be directed into a fresh channel and be made the servants of 
our higher selves. Religion is also necessary for implanting in the 
human mind the social consciousness and the idea of common good. 


Social progress does not consist merely in the development of 
its material wealth or in the size of society. Social progress is 
moral progress and a realisation of the moral values. 
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Whatever has been stated about the standard of progressive 
society can be realised only through the help of education. 
Education can only push forward backward societies and it pre- 
serves the endless course of social progress. Man has controlled 
nature by his knowledge through education. All the scientific 
discoveries have increased the ease and happiness of man. They 
have transformed the world and human society has been facing 
a major change. Science has empowered man to provide for 
happiness of all and freedom for all. The process of social content 
remains dynamic by education so that man realises the value of 
co-operation in social life and suppresses or removes social desires 
of his mind. Self-development and self-determination of man are 
possible through education only. A good education removes the 
obstacles standing in the path of social progress and changes the 
Static attitude of mind of man. Slothness of human mind obstructs 
the path of social progress. Education enlightens the mind and 
clears off the obstacles. Man can express himself through education. 
It must be remembered that the individual causes social progress 
and the individual man is the potential superman. Education 


protects individual and society from the reactionary activities of 
all obsolete organisations. 


Education is absolutely necessary for individual and society. 
Education refiects the demand of social man to meet his needs and 


yet it contains within itself the seeds of social progress. As the 
society is not static so the end of education is not static. The passage 
of time brings with it altered conditions and in its new setting the 
old ideal appears obsolete. No past system of education can fully 
satisfy present demands of man. 

The end or purpose of individual’s life is his integrated develop- 
ment and the end or purpose of society is its progress. The processes 
of education are means to their ends of integreated development and 
progress. Is there any one purpose of education to which all other 
immediate purposes are affiliated ? It is a question which can only 
be answered according to one’s general philosophy of life. 
Education, like everything else, must subserve the highest good. 
There are two main schools of ethical thought in the field of 


ducation—utilitarian and puritan. Purposes of education would 
“be determined by gither of the two ideals. 


secs = 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
For Study and Examination 


Write what you know about the importance of education in life of an 
individual and society. 

What is the main purpose of education? What are the reasons for 
conflicting purposes of education ? 

Examine the following purposes of education (a)- Utilitarianzpurpose, 
(b) Educational purposes satisfying mental needs ; (c) purposes satisfying 
spiritual needs. 

The aim or purpose of education is nothing but the preparation for 
complete living. —Discuss. 

What is, according to Gandhiji, the main purpose of education ? 

What do you mean by the integrated development of education 2a How 
does education help to achieve this ? 

What do you mean by social progress ? What are itsicriteria ? 

Comment on ‘Social control and Self-control. 


<p, Calcutta & 
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CHAPTER 2 
“Concept of general and Special education 


The most general and common meaning of education is schooing.. 
People regard this concept of education to be synonymous with 
intellectual knowledge or formal instruction. But education does 
not mean merely the acquisition of intellectual knowledge but also 
bring the pupil up or develop in him those habits and attitudes 
with which he may successfully face the future. 

Different Schools of Philosophy help us in arriving at a con- 
clusion regarding the true concept of general and special education. 


Education and Philosophy 


Education is closely related to Philosophy. Some of the great 
philosophers are also great educationists. But the question of 
relationship between education and philosophy gives rise to the 
problem of relationship between contemplation and action. 

We may take the examples of Rousseau and Dewey. The 
former stimulated by his surroundings and social experiences, writes 
about the upbringing of his imaginary child—Emile. Rousseau’s 
writings on education give rise to such questions which set his 
contemporary a-thinking. Some of them became his intellectual 
disciples. They then talked, wrote and lectured and tried to 
convince others. Ultimately, teachers altered their ways and 
adopted practices which are like those preached by Rousseau. 
Dewey was himself a great educationist. He recommended the 
adoption of education system and practices which can meet the 
demands of a democratic society. A band of educators accepts his 
views and practices and thereby bring about changes in education 
System of every democratic country. 

In fine, it may be said that the relation between philosophy and 
education is simply that between a purpose and its realisation in 
some degree. It is a relation of consistency in action i.e. a com- 
bination of knowledge and procedure by which the relation between 
Philosophy and education is established. Philosophy is used to 
tefer simply to the intention or purpose of the founder of 2 
Particular School, type of School, or movement and education to 
Tefer to the practices which would realise that intention. In such 
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cases the relation between the two is simply that between a purpose 
and its realisation in some degree. 

There are only four main types of educational philosophy— 
Naturalism, Realism, Idealism and Pragmatism. We have already 
discussed that the word ‘Education’ is used sometimes in a wider 
sense, and sometimes in a narrower sense. In the wider sense life 
is education, and education is life. In the narrower sense it means 
formal instruction under controlled conditions. 


Education, according to different Schools of Philosophy 

Education, according to Naturalism, is the knowledge of and 
conformity to the way of nature (things in space and events in 
time). 

The importance of Realism for a theory of education becomes: 
clear if we keep that notion of independence in mind. In a 
Realistic Philosophy of education the important thing is con- 
formity to the real world that exists, and not the transforming of the 
world. Education is not the creation of existents, but conformity: 
thereto. 

The term ‘Pragmatism’ means concern with deed or action or 
practice. The reason for this is that what is practical, efficient, 
and satisfactory for one man may not be so for another. According. 
to Pragmatism truth is arrived at by action, and the ideas which 
work are true. The gaze of the Pragmatists is fixed upon the 
problem of the moment, and they look towards the immediate 
future. 

Idealism in one form or other that permeates the whole of the 
history of Philosophy. We all feel that there is something about 
idealism which we admire. As a Philosophical theory idealism takes 
its stand upon the priority of mind and the self. 

The naturalist regards the autonomous development of the 
individual as the central aim of education, What he looks for is 
objective information objectively expressed. 

The idealist looks for goodness, beauty and truth in persons 
rather than in objective things. Education means for the idealist 
the growth and development of the self to self-consciousness—‘‘a 
consciousness of its standards, its ideals, its claims and its life.” 

By education the Pragmatist understands the trained ability to 
take problems one at a time and in small parts and solve them by 
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experimental methods invented to meet the specific situation and 
applied until they terminate in practical situation. 

From the above discussion, it is clear that idealism and in some 
extent naturalism are in favour of general education and the last 
two, Pragmatism and Realism are in favour of specific education. 
‘We now discuss the concept of general and specific education. 


Concept of General education: The concept of general education 
means that type of education which is concerned with the training of 
intelligence, contemplative knowledge and refinement of tastes. It 
caters to the cultural, asthetic and academic aspects of our life. It 
stands for training for beautiful and refined life of culture. The 
Greeks first formulated that conception of education which .we 
yet call general or liberal education. The Greek conception of 
manhood, of fully developed personality was broad indeed. To 
the Gteeks we owe the first attempt to secure the development of 
Personality on the thought side. The love of knowledge for 
knowledge’s sake found with them its first disciples, inquiry into 
nature, into man into the Supernatural, was fearlessly attempted 
by the Greeks. They first formulated the conception of man as 
primarily a rational being. Through the realisation of his own 
nature each must work out the things that life is to be lived for. 
Science, art, philosophy, religion etc., are means to this end. The 
work of the Greeks was also to determine the things in this life 
worth living for. Aristotle says that the aim of life is living happily 


and beautifully. They (the Greeks) believe that general or liberal 
education is a means to achieve this end. 


Tn course of time people began to think of general education as 


nothing but acquirement of knowledge for the development of 
intellectual life. 


t All manual work was regarded as vulgar. Only 4 
life of contemplation and culture is to be aimed at through the 
Process of general education. Hence general education should get 
Precedence over special or vocational education. Consequently in 
our days also we find ‘division between a general education having 
to do with the self-sufficing life of leisure devoted to knowing for 


its owe Sake and a useful practical training or vocational education 

devoid of intellectual and aesthetic content, 

of Sais t of Special education : Special education means that type 
ucation which Prepares students for employment in a parti- 
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cular vocation. It stands for job-training or training for specific 
profession. 

Its importance : 

Every man needs some food to nourish and sustain his body, a 
shelter to protect himself from the sun and the rains, clothes and 
some luxuries to maintain the customary standard of living. No 
man can meet all these needs without depending on any employment. 
To solve these problems man requires some occupation to choose. 
and engage himself. The life of the earliest man was simple. His 
mode of work was also simple. But with the advancement of 
man’s civilisation came the question of skill and learning in the 
method of earning his bread. This is an age of hard competition. 
Specialisation becomes the criterion of the man’s professionat 
success in such a condition. A choice is to be made and necessary 
training undertaken with a view to obtaining proper and dignified 
employment. Naturally the vocational aims of education aim at 
preparing the pupil for a living. 

Criticism : 

Occupation according to ability must be the basis of vocational 
education. The aim of vocational education is to prepare the pupil 
for the present complex society. As a result of this, vocational 
education has become partial. The liberal education is being 
neglected. The aim of education is more or less industrial in 
outlook and consequently, technical education is more in demand 
than liberal education. Even general education is taken as 
vocational education. This has created a general belief that 
literature, philosophy and history have ro cultural value and that 
_ these subjects are studied according to the demands of the society. 
Undue emphasis given to the vocational aims of education created 
a false belief that special training cannot be meant forall. Itis the 
proud possession and privilege of the few to acquire such training. 

Competition and self-interest, form the basis of our present day 
society. This has led to the stifling of individuality. The demands 
of the society determine the social standard, and values of 
profession. Consequently, education takes no notice of aptitude, 
needs, problems and interests of the pupils. They are rather 
compelled to take up profession according to the demands of the 
society. 
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It may be noted that the aim of education is not merely to lead 
‘the pupil in the acquirement of special training but also to. bring 
him up or develop in him those habits and attitudes with which he 
may successfully face the future. In conclusion, it may be said 
that vocational aims should also give stress on liberal education. 
General and Special Education are not opposed to each other 

At present it is useless to debate on the question ‘General ys. 
Special education’ in the form in which it first arose. The two 
<ontending concepts have undergone considerable modification 

with the passing of years. 
on all hands that education for life requires both technical or 


0 isolate General 
or liberal and special or vocational. “The anti-thesis between a 


technical education and liberal education is fallacious. There can 
be adequate technical education which is not liberal, and no liberal 
education which is not technical, that is, no education which 
impart both technique and intellectual vision’’, 

Special education is necessary for supplying the primary physical 
needs of life. Therefore we should not look down upon the type of 
education which gives training for some Occupation. Similarly, 
though earning a livelihood is an important matter for us all, yet 
it is only a part. Man does not live by bread alone. He wants to , 
live as a truly human being. The question how a man spends his 
leisure is as important as the question how he does his work. His 


as a worker. A General education that is useless and a special 
education that is uncultured cannot be accepted in a modern 
democratic society. True education should always enable the 
individual to live his life properly and perfectly. Education has 
Mainly two aspects, the cultural aspect which makes a person grow 


and the productive aspect which makes a person do things. Both 
are essential. 
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Types of Professional and vocational education : 


Professional and vocational education generally includes the 
following types— 

(1) Medical education: (2) Engineering and Technological 
education ; (3) Industrial education: (4) Legal education ; 
(5) Commercial education ; (6) Agricultural education ; 
(7) Forestry education ; (8) Art and craft education ; (9) Training 
of teachers. 

Functions: The function of professional and vocational 
education may be described as two-fold, (a) to meet the needs of 
industry and commerce for properly trained workers of all grades 
and (b) to provide a suitable form of education for those boys and 
gitls whose natural abilities can best be developed by instruction 
on practical lines. A 

Professional and vocational education should be regarded 
as an integral part of any educational system and is inno way 
inferior to education of the General type. 

Professional and vocational education must include commercial 
education and act in relation to industry. Agricultural, legal and 
other types of professional education should also be regarded as an 
essential branch of professional education : 

In order to provide suitable instruction and training for the 
different types of workers Tequired, there are the following main 
types of vocational instructions : 

(a) Industrial or Trade Schools. 

(b) Labour Training Institutes, 

(c) Technical Schools, 

(d) Senior Technical Institutes. 

(e) Polytechhiques. 

(f) College of Engineering and Technology. 

(g) Institute of Technology or Engineering University. 

The first and second normally provide full time instruction 
preparatory to employment, while the third Provides part-time 

instruction for those already in employment. 
is held during the evening, 

Medical: There are Medical schools 
also centres for para-medical course. 
have been closed down after independ 


Part-time instruction 


and colleges, There are 
In India Medical Schools 
ence. Provision of Post- 
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Graduate teaching in different branches of medical science has 
been opened of late. There are also Schools of Nursing and Nurse- 
Training Centres, 

Law: Law Colleges and Law Departments of some Universities 
cater to the needs of the students who intend to take up legal 
profession. The duration of law course is three years after 
graduation. But of late the Bar Council of India has recommended 


a five-year course after +-2 stage. Some Universities have accepted 
that recommendation. 


Agriculture, Veterinary, Dairy and Forestry: The subjects of 
Agriculture, Veterinary Science and Forestry have been expanding 
now-a-days. Several colleges and universities have been established 
which attracted an increasing number of students. Facilities for 
research work has also been progressed. Attempts to train for 
vocational competence in farming in +2 stage are being-made. 

Commerce. Commercial education made a rapid progress in 


every country. A network of commercial schools and colleges 
can be found in every country. 


Teachers’s Training: The necessity of establishing training 


institutions for different categories of teachers has been felt. 
Consequently the number of such institutions has 


steadily 
increased. 


What should be the purpose of General and Special education: It 
is still felt in our country that professional and vocational education 
at the school level is an inferior form of education, fit only for 
those who fail in general education and the last choice of parents 
and students. Too sharp distinction however should not be drawn 
between general and special education. General education should 
introduce children to the world of work and to an understanding 
of science and technology. Technology itself is evolving so rapidly 
that a student who receives only a narrow and specialized training 
to the exclusion of general education in the sciences and humanities 
will quickly find his skills outdated and lacking an adequate base 
for rapid retraining and ill-fitted for the complexity of the demands 
of the modern world. Therefore, while all general education 
should contain some technical education of a pre-vocational 
nature, all special education (vocational) should also contain an 
appropriate element of general education. General education 
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without special education is unpractical and special education 
without general education is inhuman. 

Comment: In conclusion, it may be said that while it is the 
duty of educational institutions to give special education to 
youngmen, they may be trained for special work in the country 
either because of the need of the country or because of the aptitude 
of the young. It is also their duty to see that the occupational 
mannerisms outlook and prejudices do not obscure this common 
humanity of all. These educational institutions must provide all its 
pupils with a common background of some sort which will 
be alink between the plumber and the solicitor, the farmer and 
the factory mechanic. ‘It is common observation’ says Prof. 
Earnest Barker, ‘that men’s minds are subdued to what they work 
in and that their ideas, assumptions and outlook on life may all be 
coloured by the material they handle and the temper they 
insensibly form in the course of their heavy work.’ It is the part 
of the duty of school to keep the wider outlook, to see the whole 
as well as the parts, and while making good thinkers, good work- 
men, and good tradesmen, to make them all equally men and 
women. And this can only be done by effective general education. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
for Study and Examination 
1. How does the philosophy of education help in determining the concept of 
education 2? Discuss different philosophies of education keeping in mind their 
role in determining the nature of education. Which of the philosophies are in” 


favour of general education ? 

2. What do you mean by general and special education? Discuss their 
respective importance in the life of an individual. 

3. How would you criticise the7concept of special education ? 

4. What do you understand by General and Special education? How 


far is it possible to sirike a balance between the two ? 
5. ‘Concepts of general and special education are not contradictory but are 


complementary to each other’ —Discuss. 
6. Why is special education necessary in modern society ? 
7. Describe some of the professional and vocational institutions with their 


respective functions. 

8. What do you mean by technical education? Why is it important in 
modern society ? What should be the objective of technical education ? 

9, Is General education possible without Special education in modern society ? 
What are the reasons for inclusion of special education in the scheme of general 
education ? What according to you should be the proper functions of the two 2 
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CHAPTER 3 


Curriculum—Principles of curriculum construction 


The word curriculum inits original meaning implies the track 
in arace course field. The horse follows a definite track in order 
to reach a certain goalinarace. Curriculum determines the well- 
ascertained path for the realisation of definite purposes of education. 
Curriculum meanta list of some subjects till the first quarter of 
the 20th century. In other words, it expressed in printed letters 
what subjects and how much of them the pupil was to read. In 
modern times curriculum means the entire world of experience of 
the pupil under the direction of the school. There is a keen 
tendency to unite the accumulated experience with the ever flowing 
stream of life. ‘Curriculum in its broadest sense includes the 
complete school environment involving all the courses, activities, 
reading and associations furnished to the pupil in the school’. A 
curriculum should take into accounts the needs of the child who 
is receiving instruction, the needs of the society and the needs of 
humanity at large. 

Theories of curriculum: There are some theories of curriculum 
advocated by different educationists at different times. Of these 


two are worth mentioning—The theory of mental discipline and 
the bread and butter theory. 


The Bread and Butter theory 


Some educators are of opinion thatthe curriculum should 
include those subjects which will be useful for students in future. 
In other words subjects included in the curriculum should have 
utility to the students. It means the content of a school subject 
is determined by the use to which it will be put. Arithmetic for 
the layman may be determined by a collection of arithmetical 
problems which the layman needs. Mathematics for chemisty is 
determined by an investigation of the mathematics used by the 
chemisty. The primary school curriculum should include, according 
to the theory, 3 R’s only. Besides, the girls will learn to sew, cook, 
clean and dust while boys will learn gardening, carpentry, drill 
and book binding during this stage. In the secondary stage the 
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inclusion of these subjects which will prepare children for a 
particular vocation should be considered. f 

It is recognised by all that education must cater to the needs 
of students, so that they can arm themselves in the struggle for 
existence. Nobody can ignore the importance of this ‘bread and 
butter’ ideal of education. But one should not think that preparing 
a child for a particular profession is the ultimate aim of education, 
because man does not live by bread alone though bread is essential 
for living. ‘Nothing could be more absurd than to try to educate 
individuals to follow only one line of activity’. 


The bread and butter theory limited the scope of curriculum to 
a great extent. It has made school education one-sided. The 
cultural side of education is being neglected. Even general educa- 
tion is taken as ability for earning livelihood. Asa result both 
the individual and the society suffer. Curriculum therefore, should 
include many more subjects and activities in order to promote 
the needs and welfare of both the individual and the society. 
‘A rationally conceived curriculum must be the resultant of these 
two forces—the nature of the child and the requirment of the 
community”’. 

The theory of mental discipline: Education regulates and refines 
the mind. This concept of education is very old. The ancient 
Greeks took the mind as one indivisible unit. The concept of mind 
as given by philosophers and psychologists divided the indivisible 
mind into many compartments. Human mind consists of different 
faculties, namely, memory, power of judgment, imagination, observa- 
tion ete. This concept of mind is known as Faculty theory of 
mind. The theory resulted in enunciating the educational principle 
called the Theory of Formal Discipline, serious attempts being 
made to regulate and discipline the human mind on the basis of 
this theory. The influence of such attempts are since felt in the 
curriculum. 

The main principle of the theory is that certain faculties of 
mind could be developed by some special subject-matter of study 
and that the developed faculty would thereby exert influence on 
other faculties of mind. It presumed that the more stiff and 
uninteresting the subject would be, the more it would be congenial 
to the pupil and that the compulsory study of such subjects would 
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improve the character and the mental power of the pupil. This 
led to the introduction of the study of mathematics and classical 
languages. 

Gradually, curriculum came to be limited entirely to such 
subject-matter of study. Later on, the effectiveness of the subject- 
matter of study or their working value was lost Sight of and 
emphasis was laid on their disciplinary value. 

This theory is closely connected with the theory of Transfer of 
Training. Acquirement of skill in one field leads to the application 
of that skill in other fields. 


Doctrine of Formal Training 


At the outset, the Doctrine of Formal Training and the Doctrine 
of Transfer of Training had no problem because the pupil got that 
kind of training which would help him in life he was to lead in 
future. Knowledge had no doubt meaning at that time—inherent 
value of knowledge and value of acquisition of knowledge. 
Knowledge was then a part of education and Individual was the 
centre of education. But when the pattern of life became complex 
and difficulties arose in the way of determining activities of pupils 
in future, man began to weigh the value of each side of knowledge 
and to put emphasis on some sides of knowledge. This was done 
with a view to the effiectiveness of such knowledge in the future 
life of the pupil. In the Middle Ages the Latin language was 
valued much because the knowledge of Latin was essential for an 
educated man of the age. Gradually, Latin became an instrumental 
subject. Too much emphasis on such subjects in schools and 
colleges resulted in separating education from the pattern of life 
led by common man. Institutional education became academic in 
character. The supporters of the Doctrine of Formal Training hold 
that the soul of the pupil can be im 


proved only by certain means 
and not by other means. 


The error in the doctrine can easily be understood. Study of 
higher mathematics may be useful to the astronomer but it may not 
have any such value to a cinema artist. It cannot be accepted that 
a subject must be studied because it is stiff and uninteresting. 
Common knowledge and observation show that the skill in one 
subject does not make the man possessing the skill fit for performing 
all kinds of work. It does not make him an expert in respect of all 
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the fields of knowledge. Moreover, educational systems and 
ideals are more mobile than material things and uninteresting 
information. : . ' 

Curriculum and the purposes of education : 

At the present time the problem of curriculum construction is 
very much in the foreground. Curriculum construction in the 
past was left to tradition, guess work and individual bias. It was 
customary to announce certain lofty aims and then to lay down a 
curriculum that bore no relations to those aims. We now try to 
avoid this. Purposes of education that are vague, high-sounding 
hopes and aspirations are to be shunned. Examples are—character 
building, the harmonious development of the individual, Social 
efficiency, self-realisation, culture and the like. All these are very 
nice to state but difficult to achieve. These purposes of education 
were accepted lightly and naturally were not given effect to. In 
other words in actual teaching these general purposes were 
forgotten and only specific results were kept in mind. 


Specific purpose of education and the curriculum. 


The large purposes of education of the past are now replaced 
by specific objectives or purposes in the form of abilities to do 
particular things by the pupils each to be consciously and 
purposively pursued with school subjects as means. We need not 
quarrel with the claim that inclusion of particular subject may 
serve the interests of specific purpose of education. Inclusion of 
any subjeet that will widen the horizon and cultivate the disposition 
to share in the lives of others through sympathetic understanding 
is both cultural and vocational to that extent. A curriculuu that 
centres on a vocation may have large cultural possibilities without 
being a thoroughly liberal education. In conclusion, it may be said 
that our teaching and our curricula be made to conform to the 
purpose of education. The spirit of this purpose is our best 
protection against narrow ideal of curricula construction. 


Needs.and capacities of the educands and the curriculum. 

The curriculum should cater to the different needs, interests, 
capacities and aptitudes of children for whom it is framed. 
Educational purposes must hold the balance between social needs 
and demands on the one hand and eagerness and ability of the pupil 
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on theother. The way to the solution of the problem lies not in 
making the curriculum responsive to the present and Possible needs 
of the pupil. Again, education prepares the pupil for his adult 
life. How this can be achieved in a changing society? This 
is possible only when the curriculum is framed with a view to the 
present. How to transmit the previous experience of our 
predecessors on coming generation and how the present problems 
can be solved effectively are questions which must be considered 
at the time of framing a curriculum. Two tendencies appear 
prominent on the field of curriculum making. One of the 
tendencies aims at the development of experience. 
puts great importance on childhood and more or less accepts the 
view that the child will frame its own curriculum. The second 
tendency places emphasis on the preparation for life ahead and 
consequently on special subjects as such. 

In conclusion it may be said that education must have close 
Telationship with the developing society. It must recognise the 
tight of the child for gaining well-developed experience, must give 
its attention to the eagerness of the child in conformity with 


Vocational needs and to the interest of the child for intellectual 
activities, 


This tendency 


Curriculum and the availability of resources 


We must break with the past practice of framing ideal curriculum 
which in the end cannot be implemented. In the past we have not 
achieved the full implementation of the curriculum either in any 
Stage of education. Therefore, there is no advantage in framing an 
ideal but impracticable curricula of studies. This only leads to 
failures in educational fields. There is thus only an illusion of 
Tesources availability and the pressure on modification of the curri- 
culum. This inevitably brings about a cut back in the curriculum. 

If resources are not available we must make a compromise in 
framing a curriculum, There should not be any illusion of 
Tesources availability. 

Philosophical basis of curriculum construction: Education is: 
greatly indebted to Philosophy. Every educational question is. 
influenced by our Philosophy of life. And specially the question of 
Curriculum is intimately related to it. The famous educationist, 
Herbert Spencer asserts in the first chapter of his book on Educa- 
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tion that in the determination of the curriculum one should first 
classify in heirarchical order of importance, the leading kinds 
of activity which form the human life. The principle preached by 
Spencer is not difficult-to follow but it is really difficult to classify 
them, in order of their importance because here differences of aim 
and philosophy come into operation and thereby add complexity to 
the issues. As for example, one who isa Naturalist will take a 
narrow conception of man’s nature and his environment ; self- 
preservation is for him the first law of life, hence the subjects which 
minister to self-preservation will be given first place in the curri- 
culum, Consequently, subjects of the cultural type will receive 
scant justice. Thus in framing a curriculum some sort of philo- 
sophy is needed. 

In this connection Bode remarks that unless we have some sort 
of guiding philosophy in the determination of objectives, we get 
nowhere at all. Briggs in discussing curriculum problem says, it is 
just here that education seriously needs leaders—who hold a sound 
comprehensive philosophy of which they can convince others and 
who direct its consistent application to the formulation of appro- 


priate curriculum. 

Curriculum and different schools of philosophy: Specific curri- 
culum problems also need a philosophy for their tolerable solution. 
A question may arise as to the effect of philosophical principle 
upon the curriculum. Realists want to include those subjects only 
which will produce best educational results for a given student. 
Idealism holds that all subjects of study are essentially and funda- 
mentally arts, in which the self is genuinely creative. Any subject 
of study which provides opportunities for the development of 
creative self is to beincludedin the curriculum. Pragmatists on 
the other hand are of opinion that any subject which provides the 
teacher with opportunities for training the pupil in the latest 
scientific techniques of control can be included in the curriculum. 

In conclusion, we may say that if we apply philosophical prin- 
ciples to curriculum construction from the Realist or Naturalist 
standpoint, we shall give stress to the importance of objective 
subjects especially those subjects which fall within the field of 
natural science. From the idealist point of view, we shall give our 
attention to the subjects of cultural values. From the pragmatist 
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standpoint, we shall give emphasis to the social sciences. Mathe- 
matics, general science and languages are to be studied because 
these are connected with the daily necessities of social life. 


It appears from the above discussion that there is divergence of 
opinion regarding the nature of curriculum to be framed and the 
actual framing of curriculum. The framing of a curriculum on the 
basis of a particular school of philosophy can ill-afford the purpose 
of a model curriculum. The curriculum must be formed ona 
judicious mixture of the accepted principles put forward by 
different schools of philosophy in this direction. 


Curriculum—Principles that moulded the curriculum in the past : 
The curriculum may be defined as the sum-total of subject-matter, 
activities and experiences which constitute a pupil’s school life. 
It is a statement or 2 programme of the courses of teaching instruc- 
tions of the school. The first principle that moulded the curriculum 
was the principle of cheap and sound education. The realisation of 
this principle was nothing but to teach somehow the 3R’s to 
pupils. 

The second principle was the demand of examination. 

The third was the vocational stress on education. 

Fourthly, political consideration and industrialisation often 
moulded the curriculum of secondary education. 


Lastly, the principle of Transfer of Training was a powerful 


factor in moulding the curriculum. But now it is an exploded 
dogma. 


Each of the above principles that moulded the curriculum in the 
past did not take into account the whole of man. Man is a social 
being and at the same time an individual. He feels, he appreciates 
the value of life, he has morality. So the principles of curriculum 


construction must take into account the whole man, not a pattial 
abstraction of him. 


The need of orientation in curriculum making: A static system 
of education is an anathema in a society based on a socialistic 
pattern. More than three decades have passed since India won 
her freedom. A great deal of water has gone over the Ganges 
during the thirty eight years that have elapsed. The system of 
education was not national then, the methods of teaching were 
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outdated and curricula of studies in schools and colleges were old 
fashioned. The majority of the people had no education at all. 

Problem in curriculum making : The main problem in curriculum 
making especially in Indiais the changing nature of our society. 
Educational problems and movements are the resultant of changes 
taking place in the society. In such a dynamic time if the education 
of the people is limited to the bare knowledge of 3R’s, they will be 
incapable of adjusting themselves to the changing society and social 
progress will be stopped thereby. Now-a-days people do not only 
clamour for political freedom and equality but also for equidistribu- 
tion of national wealth and social justice. They demand equal 
opportunity for reaching higher standard of morality and intelli- 
gence. Our social system has reached a point where a overhaul 
change in the educational system is inevitable. We are heading 
towards universal education from class education. 


Reorientation of curriculum construction: The result of all this 
has been a need for orientation in curriculum framing and 
reorganisation of schools. Many necessary subjects have been 
excluded from the curriculum of Primary schools. Attempts are 
being made to acquaint the pupil ‘with the rich new materials which 
modern science has contributed as guides to industry and life’. The 
change is not only limited to the introduction of new subjects into 
the curriculum. A change of outlook on our part has also taken 
place. When curriculum was based on knowledge of 3 R’s, emphasis 
was given to discipline, thoroughness, and concentration. But now 
as we have become concerned about the enrichment of life, we put 
emphasis on pupil’s interest, purposefu! activity, and the knowledge - 
of our dynamic world. The new outlook naturally reacts on both 
content and method in the teaching of old subjects. It is In this 
context the project method has come into existence. 

Changes in Secondary Education: In the curriculum of 
Secondary education, likewise, there sprang up a need for reorga- 
nisation. Formerly, there existed a great difference between Primary 
education and Secondary education. The former was based ona 
knowledge of 3 R’s and the latter on a knowledge of classical 
languages and mathematics. But the demand for ‘rich new material’ 
brought about a great change in the pattern and content of curri- 
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culum meant for secondary schools. The natural sciences, the 
social sciences, and modern languages made their way in the High- 
school curriculum. Courses in industrial arts, home economics, 
agriculture, commercial subjects and sundry other subjects secured 
afoothold. But the mere widening of curriculum does not solve 
the problem of its reorientation. The problem in curriculum making: 
has appeared not as a result of changes in the outward structure of 
the society only but because education has started to move in a 
different direction. 


Three Problems: The present position has created three 
problems, namely, enrichment of curriculum at the primary stage, 
removal of difference between the Primary and the Secondary 
schools in such a way as to secure a unified and continuous system 
of education and thirdly the problem of organising the various 
curricula so as to prepare the pupils for membership in a socialistic 
pattern of society. There is another change in the field of education. 
This change lies in the fact that the standard of education has 
changed with the development of education. The pupil takes 
education mainly for a vocation. The University education has 
beome vocational in nature. The harmony between cultural and 
vocational sides of education has become possible through the 
conception of social education. The democratic movement has. 
brought a great change in the conception of education. It has 
removed old ideas about education and brought in new ideas in 
their place. Changes brought by democratic movements in the 
sphere of social reorganisation are to be taken into consideration 
at the time of framing a curriculum. At present there are two 
important tendencies that have crucial significance for curriculum 
construction. One of these is mainly concerned with the ‘enrichment 
of experience and the other is vocational aspect. The making of a 
good citizen for the success of democratic system and the improve- 
ment of experience have been placed by Dewey in the same process 
of work. But many of us are not prepared to listen to Dewey’s. 
counsel. Consequently, education is running towards a rancid sea. 
If curriculum is not divided on the basis of subjects it must ignore 
the classification of subjects on the basis of logic and reason. There 
is an unreasonable distaste for preparing the curriculum on the basis 
of subjects at present and this attitude is blameworthy. 
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It is also to be noted that social decadence does not set in by 
including cultural subjects in the curriculum. In teaching these 
subjects emphasis should be given to their operative and effective: 
sides. 

Comments : Educational aims must hold the balance between 
social needs and demand on the one side and needs, capacities and’ 
aptitudes of the pupil on the other. This cannot be effected by 
merely making the curriculum child-centered. It is essential to: 
have an understanding of the programme of social activities. Again,. 
education prepares the pupil for his adult life. How this can be 
achieved ina changing society? This is feasible only when the 
curriculum is framed with a view to the present. How to transmit 
the social inheritance to the coming generation and how the present 
problems can be solved effectively are questions which must be 
taken into consideration at the time of framing a curriculum. 


Subject-matter and course of study 
Subject-matter : Education is a process, a sequence of actions. 
The process deals with subject-matter. Subject-matter is that parti 
of recorded knowledge which is introduced as material for thought: 
in class-rooms. A subject (history or geography) is one of the: 
branches of learning studied in an educational institution. 


A subject stimulates a desirable response in the learner. Since: 
subject-matter is already written down, one way to deal with it is to: 
memorise it. Another way to deal with it is to use it as reference 
material to answer questions which may arise from time to time in 
meeting novel situations. Subject-matter is often used in answering. 
questions and in this field it views education as inquiry. When 
inquiry is consciously guided by method, and when the methods are 
appropriate to the materiais being studied, the ultimate result of 
knowledge is discipline. The person who has mastered the discipline: 
of natural science, history, etc-—and knows when to employ each— 
may be called educated. 


Systematic organisation is essential to effective interpretation of 
experience. Ane educated man interprets his present experience by 
relating it to concepts, generalisation or principles that have been 
built up by the race. _ It would be absurd to deny the importance of 
race experience in the life of an individual. He draws upon subject- 
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matter to solve his problems, meet his needs, and extend his 
interests. So the importance of subject-matter is great indeed. 


Course of study: Subject-centred curriculum. A course of study 
is the material, usually in pamphlet form, which sets forth for the 
teacher such items as the objectives and content of a given subject, 
and the activities and books to be used to accomplish desired 
results. When we speak of a subject-centred curriculum we mean 
that the organisation of learning activities is determined by logical 
organisation of fields of knowledge. The organised fields of 
knowledge constitute the backbone of the curriculum. But the 
subject-centred curriculum is psychologically unsound. There 
remains a wide gap between the experience of the pupil and the 
Jogically formulated experience of the race. This means that while 
logical relationships are essential in the organisation of experience, 
they cannot be imparted readymade to the learner. Again, the 
Subject-centred curriculum is remote from the democratic values 


that the modern school seeks to achieve 


. Creativeness, co-opera- 
tiveness, 


Social sensitivity and tolerance, these characteristics of 
Personality cannot be achieved if we depend upon subject-centred 
‘curriculum, So the curriculum must not be solely subject-centred. 


Principles of curriculum construction 

It must be all-comprehensive: The curriculum is the sum-total 
of subject-matter, activities and experiences which constitute a 
Pupil’s school life. Whatever he learns in the school, his knowledge, 
‘experience, skill, eagerness and the acquirement of his physical, 
‘mental and spiritual powers are included in the curriculum. The 
individual becomes a cultured person and a responsible citizen 
through the medium of the curriculum. In a sense, the whole life 
of the school becomes the curriculum which can touch the life of 


the students at all points and help in the evolution of balanced 
‘personality, 


It must be flexible: The curriculum should be closely related to 
the needs, problems and interests of the pupils. It should be based 
‘upon the personal experience of the pupils. Aims of education, 
description of Subjects for study and the desirable behaviour of the 
pupil will find place in the curriculum. There should be enough 
wariety and elasticity in the curriculum to allow individual and 
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adaptation to individual needs and interests. No attempt should 
be made to compel the unfit pupils to learn un-congenial subjects 
if we want to save them from a sense of frustration. The curri- 
culum will put stress on certain common subjects, skill and appre- 
ciation with which all children must come into contact. But these 
subjects should be kept to the minimum and should not be beyond 
the student’s powers and capacities. In other words the same: 
standard of achievement should not be expected of all. 


It must be community-conscious: The curriculum must be 
vitally and organically related to community life, interpreting for 
the child its salient and significant features and facilitating his 
contact with some of its important activities. Naturally, it means. 
giving an important place to productive work which is the back- 
bone of organised human life. It also implies that the curriculum 
must be capable of adaptation to local needs and situations. The 
teacher should help in the formation of lively sense of being 2 
member of the local-community. Consequently, the local commu- 
nity should be enabled to realise that the school is a vital and 
valuable part of its life. Education is a social process. Every 
educational system is for the welfare of the society and it must 
have close relationship with the social needs and ideals. A general 
curriculum for a whole school system must adjust itself to social 
needs and environment. Such a curriculum must include such 
features that will enable the pupil to introduce new ideals in the 
society. It must feel the national culture and heritage. Education 
will draw out from the past what is of permanent value in order to 
improve the present and the future by impelling the wave of social 
progress. The curriculum must serve this purpose of education. 

The curriculum should utilise to the fullest extent the environ 
ment, both physical and social. It should promote the fullest 
possible personal development and the most effective participation 
“in a democratic society. It must not consist of a number of isolated 
uncoordinated water-tight subjects. Subjects should be inter- 
related and within each subject, the contents should be envisaged 
as ‘broad-fields’ units which can be correlated better with life rather 
than narrow items of information. So that education of the pupil 
has continuity and relevancy, the curriculum will include such 
subjects that are closely related to one another. It is the breadth 
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-of curriculum rather than its length that is important in the field of 
education. 


It should provide training for leisure: The curriculum should be 
«designed to train the students not only for work but also for 
leisure. It should indicate the ways for making the pupil hobby- 
minded. 


Comments: Curriculum should utilise to the fullest extent the 

environment, both physical and social. It should promote the 
fullest possible personal development and the most effective parti- 
-cipation in a democratic society. The curriculum will be in-charge 
with dual functions—of preparing young pupil in life in the society 
and developing in them a creative attitude towards it. So, accord- 
‘ing to the needs and development of the pupil we should mould the 
curriculum. But such a curriculum, however, must draw heavily 
upon subject-matter if it is to be effective. There are two elements 
‘in every subject—conservative and creative. And both the elements 
must find their place in the curriculum. In conclusion, every 
‘programme or statement of education must comprise (i) literature, 
ii) some forms of art, (iii) handicraft, (iv) science, (v) history, 
cography and mathematics. 


. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
for study and Examination 


‘Il. What is curriculum ? Discuss the two theories of curriculum. 


2. What is a curriculum? Discuss three most important purposes of 
curriculum. 


3, What are the philosophical bases of curriculum construction ? 
4, State the principles that moulded the curriculum in the past. 
-5. Is there any need of orientation on curriculum construction ? 
6. What is the main problem ‘in curriculum making specially in India ? 
‘Discuss the three problems of curriculum making. 
7. What is the subject matter? What is the significance of it? What is a 
course of study ? 


8. What according to you, should be the main principles of curriculum 
construction ? 


9. What are the basic principles which should guide us in curriculum 
sconstruction ? 


CHAPTER IV 
Co-curricular Activities : Importance & Types 


Old curriculum and extra-curricular or co-curricular Activities : 
Education in narrow sense means the sort of education that is 
imparted through educational institutions. It implies acquirement 
of a particular knowledge or skill. When used in a wider sense, 
education means life and life means education. Till recently, 
curriculum meant what subjects and how much of them pupils were 
to learn inschools. The curriculum was subject-centered. It was 
narrow and one-sided and failed to train the whole personality of 
the student. His practical aptitudes, hissemotions, his appreciation, 
his tastes were largely ignored. Recently, games, sports and certain 
types of social activities have been. given a place in the school 
programme, but these occupied insignificant places in the school 
programme. 

Inclusion of co-curricular activities in schools: But the above 
condition of education did not last long. As a result of rapid social 
and economic changes the school curriculum text-books, educational 
methods and ideal of education of the previous age lost their 
connections with the new age. The school failed to make its 
contribution to the development of habits, attitudes and qualities 
of character which would enable its pupils to bear worthily the 
responsibilities of democratic citizenship. Hence, the necessity 
of educational reforms was keenly felt. 

Educational institutions began to give attention to the needs, 
hopes and aspirations of the individual in the same way as they 
had given attention to social needs and aspirations. Attempts 
were made for the all round development of the pupil, and 


co-curricular activities appeared in the field of education. 
Games and sports, festivals, social work, dramatic performances, 


‘excursions, Scouts and Guide Activities, Training in First Aid, 
Junior Red Cross and St. John Ambulance found place in school 
life. These were called extra-curricular activities because they were 
not mentioned in the time table of the school and because 
curriculum was subject-centred. 

A new conception of curricular activities: But a great change 
took place in the conception of education when we accepted the 
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democratic social system as an ideal and tried to establish a society 
based on the ideals of equality, liberty and fraternity. The school 
comes to reflect social life. Hence attempts are being made to 
make school and school life of the pupil as real as his life at home 
or in society. A new conception of curriculum comes into vogue. 
It now means the entire world of experience of the pupil under 
the direction of the school. There is a keen tendency to unite 
the accumulated experience with the ever-flowing stream of life. 
Naturally co-curricular activities become as a integral part of the 
activities of a school as its curricular work. 


Co-curricular-Activities include sports, physical culture, games, 
reading of magazines and newspapers, debating societies, music 
clubs, excursions, dramatic societies, Red-Cross Society, Hobby- 
club, Boy Scout and Girl’ Guides, N. C. C., Training in First Aid, 
Junior Red Cross and St. John’ Ambulance, hiking, rowing, swim- 
ming, drawing, painting and gardening. 

Proper organisation of co-curricular activities needs just as much 
care and fore-thought as the curricular work and activities of the 
school. But these activities will vary from school to school depend- 


ing upon its location, resources and the interest and aptitudes of 
the staff and students. 


Some of the co-curricular activities from the point of view of 
their influence on character are given: below. 

The N. C. C.: The greatness of a country depends largely on 
the character ofits citizens. But citizens are not born, they are 
made. A child has to undergo a good deal of training in order to 
become a good citizen. And here comes the N. C. C. as an ideal 
centre for the training of the future citizens of India. 

During the British rule, the children were not trained in a proper 
way. Schools were then only knowledge-shops, teachers were 
information-mongers. The foreign rulers of India were afraid to 
impart co-curricular training especially military training to the 
enslaved Indians. The N. C. C. actually came into existence with 
the passing of the National Cadet Corps Act in 1948 by the 

Parliament of free India. 

The activities of the N.C. C. are controlled and directed from 
the centre by the National Cadet Corps Directorate founded for. the 
purpose. The Directorate is under the Ministry of Defence, the 
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Government of India. The controlling authorities in different 
states are the circles that work through their various components 
in schools and colleges. Regular army officers are attached to the 
N. C. C. for control, training and co-ordination. The training of 
the cadets is entrusted to the officers of the N. C.C. These officers 
are the teachers of affiliated institutions and have training under 
prominent military officials. 

The N. C. C. consists of three divisions—the Junior, the Senior 
and the Girls’ divisions. The Junior and the senior are composed 
of three wings—Army, Navy and Air. 

The aims to be achieved by N.C.C. are noble indeed. Its chief aim 
is to develop the character of a trainee and to inspire him with the 
ideal of fellowship, dutifulness and discipline. Moreover, the N.C.C. 
fosters a national outlook. The very realization ‘I am a cadet’ 
makes one feel that one is an Indian first and last. The corporate 
life in camps and other activities foster a spirit of brotherliness 
and solidarity among the cadets of different castes and creeds. 

The N. C. C, teaches cadets discipline—a fundamental require- 
ment of a good citizen. A cadet learns here one of the greatest 
lessons of life—the value of discipline. Both the nation and the 
cadet profit by this lesson. 

The so-called educated Indians generally have aversion to 
manual labour which they consider injurious to their social status. 
This is a pernicious view and corrodes the very structure of social 
life. The students of India must be convinced of the dignity of 
labour. The pride of doing things for oneself is to be inculcated 
on young minds. This is not an easy task. But the organised 
activity of the N. C. C. has done this task creditably and quickly. 
In the camps of the N. C. C. a sense of democracy readily breeds 
in the cadets, who do with vigour and pléasure all types of manual 
work. Moreover, the social service camps are held for the purpose 
of imparting to the cadets the dignity of labour. 

The gifts of an out-door life are no mean in the student-life. 
The N. C. C. takes a cadet out of his closet. The cadet goes to an 
open air life. His vision widens, -heart thrills. The boredom of 
his study passes away. He feels the joy of a life of adventure. The 
out-door life which is the very life-blood of the N.C. C. thus 
chases away the monotony of a student’s life. 


H. S. Edu, (1)—3 
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The N. C. C. breathes the air of hope, faith and fraternity. It 
is the emblem of the youthful vitality of New India. 


Sports and Games: It is said that the battle of Waterloo was 
won on the play-fields of Eton. The expression means that the 
qualities of character that sports and games develop endure for 
ever. But once games and sports were looked down upon. It was 
believed that sports spoil studies. The values of sports have now 
been universally recognised. 

Games and sports make a student hardy and increase his vitality. 
They develop a graceful and agile body. They provide recreation 
for a tired student. Ifa boy is at his table absorbed in books all 
along without any recreation of mind and body, his health will 
break down very soon. ‘AIl work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.’ Games and sports also serve as an outlet for the expression 
of a student’s individuality, resourcefulness and courage. Sports 
also directly influence the character of a student. The play-fields 
are the budding points of democratic ideas. Here the students 
learn to respect the rights of others. Here they acknowledge 
leadership and learn to obey certain rules and regulations, 

School Magazines: Man wants to express his thoughts and 
ideas. He has invented languages which serve as a vehicle of his 
expression. He expresses his own thought and feeling through 
his words, written and spoken. And it is through writing that he 
gives his thoughts andideas some sort of permanence. Writing is 
an urge inman, Even a child wants to write something to express 
its inner desires. 

The magazine that caters to the needs of the students of a school 
is called a school magazine. The school magazine is an organ of 
the students of a school. It is mainly managed by the students. 
But the students are inexperienced. So the help of the teachers of 
the institution is required to run the magazine smoothly. There is 
a committee for the purpose of this magazine. Usually, the 
Headmaster of the school acts as its president. The committee is 
composed of a teacher and two students of higher classes. 
The teacher edits the magazine as its editor. The students 
assist the editor as joint editors. All the students of the school 
are invited to contribute articles, poems, stories etc, to the 
magazine. 
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The useful roles played by the school magazine in a student’s 
life is by no means least. It provides him with the opportunity for 
expressing his thoughts and ideas. It draws out the literary possi- 
bilities of a student and prevents him from remaining some mute 
inglorious Milton. Secondly, it enhances the treasury of a student’s 
knowledge. The student, who wishes to write in the mazagine, has 
to read many books outside his curriculum in order to make his 
article best and exhaustive. Thirdly, it fosters in a student a 
reflective temper. The student has to think seriously before he 
writes any thing. The young school students are restless. They 
are haunted by the world of fancies and visions. A good writing 
requires some restraint on the part of the writer. In order to 
create something good a student has to girdle the spontaneous 
outburst of his thought and emotion with the rules of the literary 
composition. Fourthly, the quality of a student’s writing thrives 
by means of the school magazine. Fifthly, a student becomes 
socially conscious in the course of his dealing with the school 
magazine. By reading articles on political and social affairs or by 
writing the same, he gets better knowledge about the existing social 
and political conditions. This knowledge is essential to his acti- 
vities in the days to come. Lastly, the school magazine serves as 
a link between the home and the school. The parents and the 
public can know many things about a school from the information 
furnished by the school magazine. By the way, the school magazine 
can draw the attention of the parents and the public towards the 
well-being of aschool. It also promotes the spirit of co-operation 
between the teacher and the taught. 

Today great changes are taking place in the field of education. 
The aim of education is to turn every individual into an integrated 
personality. This cannot bé done by giving bookish knowledge 
only. Co-curricular activities are the part and parcel of a school 
life. The school magazine serves as an important agency in the 
field of co-curricular activities. It fills up well the vacuum caused 


by the dull desk-work of the school. 


School Debating Societies : Everybody can speak. But how 
many can speak well? Only a few can speak well to convince 
others of their own view-points. But a man has to exchange 
thoughts and ideas with others. And there are occasions when he 
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fails to see eye to eye with others. He is to win over his opponents 
here. He is to establish the soundness of his views. Here he needs 
a friend—a friend that can help and guide him. Itis his ability to 
argue with others that serves the purpose of this friend. He must 
learn to debate in order that his views can easily win laurels. 

But no man can be a born debater. The power to debate is a 
great gift. And this gift is to be achieved through practice and 
training. 

Debating societies exist in different educational institutions. The 

, Headmaster or a senior teacher acts as the president of the society. 


Students derive manifold benefits from their participation in a 
debate. Their power of eloquence develops. They learn how to 
speak extempore on a particular topic. Again, they become smart 
and courageous. Their argumentative and perspective powers grow 
immensely. They learn how to face and turn down the views of 


others. In short, they get the training that can make them future 
leaders of the nation. 


India requires many good parliamentarians to make her demo- 
cracy effective and successful. And school debating societies can 
best produce such Parliamentarians. They may bring out of the 
young students of today the great legislators of tomorrow. 


Scouts and Guides : 


The Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements illustrate well the way 
in which various play-motives may be enlisted in the service of both 
intellectual and moral training. 

The youth finds the world a difficult place and tends to live in 
realms of fantasy that are nearer his heart’s desire. Scouting 
introduces a strong element of make-believe in its promotion for the 
needs of the adolescent. The importance of make-believe in securing 
freedom for the development of spontaneity is great indeed. The 
Boy Scout and the Girl Guide movements give:enough scope for this. 
In scouts and guides, there is the suggestion of the more primitive 
life of the wood and prairie, with their camping and tracking a 
touch of adventurous life of the shepherd boy. Next, the herd- 
instinct and other social tendencies are enlisted in the forming 
of a gang, with its own meeting-place, its secret codes, and special 
loyalties. This spirit is further strengthened by the common 
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uniform. The geography, geometry, history and nature-study that 
a scout or a guide learns are genuine science and facts and the 
moral lessons he or she receives leaves a strong influence upon his 
or her character. In other words, in all these activities there is 
valuable preparation for future manhood or womanhood. 

Boy scout and Girl guide movements revive the old Greek ideal 
of a sound mind in a sound body. These organisations provide 
activities with a view to training for citizenship, and to providing 
outlets for instinctive activity which might otherwise be suppressed 
or make itself felt in undesirable ways. 


Training in First Aid, Junior Red Cross and St. John’s Ambulance : 
Training in First Aid is important because it enables the students to 
render useful forms of social service and affords opportunities for 
first-hand experiences. So school education will gain richness, 
variety as well as practical experiences, when the students respond 
to the call of various social services. If every student is trained 
in First Aid and Junior Red Cross work it will be of great advantage 
to the students as well as to the community. 

Social gathering or Functions in Schools: Social gathering or 
functions occupy an important position in the academic life of a 
student. They recreate and refresh a student, chases away the 
monotony of his class-teaching and beget in him a cultural taste. 
If all these'functions are properly conducted, they are capable of 
bringing good diversions in the dull desk-work and of making 
education a pleasurable pursuit to all concerned. 


Importance of co-curricular Activities 

Extra-curricular activities came to be known as co-curricular 
activities. It was recognised that co-curricular activities formed an 
essential part of school-life. Co-curricular activities include sports, 
physical culture, games, reading of magazines and newspapers, 
debating societies, music clubs, excursions, dramatic societies, 
Red-Cross-societies, Hobby-club, Boy scouts, Girl guides and 
'N.C.C. These activities are not considered at the time of external 
examinations but these are mentioned in cumulative records. 

(a) The pupil learnt a few subjects in the previous educational 
system. His special characteristics were not recognised. The 
introduction of co-curricular activities in the educational system 
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proves that the aim of education is for the full development of 
personality of the pupil. : , 

(b) As these activities are inseparably connected with the 
curriculum, education» now creates the best environment for the 
natural development of the individual. 

(c) Co-curricular activities inspire the pupil with ideals of 
service and dignity of labour. They, engender the spirit of unity, 
co-operation, tolerance and sympathy. 

(d) Emphasis is now placed not only on the improvement of 
intellect but also on the development of the sense of beauty and 
other finer sentiments and feelings. 


(ce) Pupils have certain needs at the critical age. Of these 
needs respectibility, liberty, philosophy of life and sex are the 
Most important. To meet these needs, it is necessary to give 
attention to the health, habits, and inclinations of pupils. Co- 
curricular activities satisfy to a great extent these demands of the 
pupil. Sports and physical exercises keep his body and mind sound 
and strong. These make him conscious of discipline and enable: 
him to control his natural instincts, Arts, literature and other 
creative activities help in maturing his personality. Festive occasions. 
create friendly and cordial relationship between the teacher and 
the pupil and strengthen the forces of unity and co-operation. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the individual 
full opportunities in the school for giving expressio 
powers in order to make his life harmonious. 
vities help in developing creative outlook. 

In the planning of co-curricular activities, it is important to. 
remember that they should be as varied as the resources of the 
school will permit. Academic activities, social activities, sports. 
activities, manual and practical activities, social service projects 
must all be woven into a rich and fine pattern, within which every 
student will be able to find something to suit his tastes and interests. 
While the students should be encouraged in every way to stand 
on their own feet and develop their activities through their own 
initiative the teachers should hold out their helping hands when asked’ 
for. All teachers should devote a definite time to such activities 
and this time should be taken into account in fixing their maximum 

hours of work. In fine it may be said that the school curriculum 


must be given. 
n to his creative: 
Co-curricular acti- 
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is thought of as the totality of learning experiences, that school 
provides for the pupils through all the manifold activities in the 
school or outside that are carried on under the distinction between 
curricular and extra curricular work classes to exist, and a 
school camp and games and sports are curricular or rather co- 
curricular activities. There are, however, certain activities of this 
type such as hobbies of different kinds, debates, dramas which 
have more of the quality of play than of work and which give 
greater opportunities for creative self-expression. Every school 
should organise a variety of such programmes so that every child 
in it may beable to take up something suited to his tastes and 
interests. ¥ 

From the above discussion, we find that there are innumerable 
number of co-curricular activivities. These may be grouped under 
the following heads (1) Plysical activities, (2) Social activities, 
(3) Literary activities, (4) Academic activities, (5) Artistic activities 
etc: 


Physical Activities 


Co-curricular activities which belong to the group aim at 
developing the physical strength of boys and girls. It is needless 
to say that in every scheme of education physical well-being 
of students should be taken into consideration. Every School 
should have N.C.C., Boy Scouts or Girl Guides. In rural areas 
gardening clubs, farming units should be started. In these activities 
the spirit of play is utilised to the fullest extent. They inspire in 
the students the desire to learn and encourage personal responsibility 


for their own physical development and health and give training 
in social service. 


Intellectual or Academic activities : 


Literary Associations, Debating, Dramatics, Music, Library 
reading, School magazine, School museums, Exhibitions, Science 
clubs, school broadcasts, History Associations, Geography Asso- 
ciations are some of the intellectual activities that can be introduced 
in our schools. Debating clubs, by arranging debates on various 
topics create interest in the minds of the students for the larger 
society outside the school. Historical and Geographical societies 
of a school can hold discussions and carry on investigation on 
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different topics taught in the class. Such activities offer training 
in mental alertness and thinking. Similarly excursions and visits to 
different places of interest under the guidance of teachers are of 
immense educative value. 

Social activities : 

The aims and objectives of these activities are to impart social 
and moral lessons to young boys and girls besides teaching them 
dignity of labour. The social service unit of a school may undertake 
community work in the classroom, onj{the school campus and.in 
the school hostels. Here are some of the activities that are being 
undertaken by the students in many schools today. Cleaning the 
school rooms and the school premises, levelling the play ground, 
preparing and maintaining a school garden, decorating the class 
rooms and the school, white-washing the walls and painting the 
doors and windows. Work of this kind should be a common 
feature in every school. It need hardly be stressed that all these. 
activities will inculcate in the pupils a sense of dignity of manual 
labour. 

Literary activities : 


Co-curricular activities of the literary type include publication 
of the school magazine, wall-papers, bulletins etc. 

Artistic or Creative Activities: Fine arts and music are generally 
neglected in our schools because they are not examination subjects. 
The neglect of arts and music in education impoverishes the 
educational process and leads to a decline of aesthetic tastes and 
values. For the revival of the same schools may arrange some 
functions like exhibitions of paintings, drawing, modelling, sculp- 
ture, dramatic performance, musical competitions, recitations etc, 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


For Study and Examinations 
1. Write an essay on Extra-curricular Activities, 
2. In recent years co 
school curriculum’, ’ 
—Fully discuss the Statement, giving some examples of such activities. 
3. Distinguish betwe 


; Suis © curricular and co-curricular activities. Why are co- 
Curricular activities important in education 2 


-curricular activities are regarded as integral part of the 
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4. What was the position of extra-curricular activities in the old system of 
education? How did extra-curricular activities find their place in school life ? 
Why are these activities now-a-days called co-curricular activities ? 

5. What is the importance of the N.C.C. in the co-curricular activities of 
school students:? 

6. What are the values of sports and games in schools ? 

7. What is the utility of School Magazine ? 

8. Is there any importance of school debating society ? 

9. State what you know about the importance of scouts and guides in the 
field of education. 

10. Write what you know about the importance of Training in First Aid, 
Junior Red Cross and St. John’s Ambulance. 

11, What is the educational value of social gathering in Schools ? 

12. Under how many heads you like to group the co-curricular activities ? 
Name and explain each group. 

13. Name the co-curricular activities which may be grouped under Academic 
activities. 

14. Describe the social and literary activities of the students in a school. 

15. What is the aim of physical activities? What are the educational 
values of these activities ? 


CHAPTER 5 


Stages of Education : Pre-Primary to Higher with 
reference to Objectives, Structure 
and Curriculum 


National system of education 


Every country has its own system of national education. The 
principal aim of a national system of education is to make provision 
for educating all classes of people according to their needs and 
abilities. It is not sufficient to have educational facilities for a 
particular class or age or to havea particular form of education. 
Men have different characteristics, needs and tastes. A system of 
national education recognises the difference in men and introduces 
different forms of education. It provides for general education, 
vocational education, technical education, education in arts and 
education according to age for children and adults. India was 
under foreign domination for a long time. She became independent 
in 1947. The National Government became active in introducing 
a national system of education soon after independence of India. 
Mahatma Gandhi had framed the structure of an educational 
system suitable to the country prior to independence of India. 
He called it basic education. The basic form of education has 
been recognised in the educational system of India with necessary 
changes. 


Stages of Education : 


A comprehensive educational system is framed with a view to 
the duty and responsibility of the child to the nation, society and 
its future life. There are pre-Primary, Primary, Secondary and 
University or Higher system of education ina modern state. The 
different stages of education have been formed on a consideration 
of the stage of development of the mind of the pupil. These stages 
in the educational system are important for the proper regulation 
of education policy. The development of the body, mind, senti- 
ments, intellect and sense of values of the individual take place in 
a proper system of education. 
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In our educational system also there are different stages of 
education, namely pre-Primary, Primary, Secondary and University 
stages. Different kinds of schools have been established with 
different aims. But it must be kept in mind that education is 2 
social process. There is little scope for stage or phase init. The 
division of the education system into compartments is more or less 
for our convenience. There must be close relationship between 
the different stages of education. No undue prominence is to be 
given to any particular stage of education. All the stages are to 
be treated as equally important. 


Prevailing educational structure : 
(1) A pre-Primary stage of one to three years. 


(2) A primary stage of seven or eight years divided into two 
sub-stages—a lower primary stage of four or five years and a higher 
primary stage of three years. : 

(3) A lower secondary or high school stage of three or two: 


years in general education or one to three years in vocational 
education. 


(4) A higher secondary stage of two years of general education 
or one to thtee years of vocational education. 

(5) A higher education stage having a course of three years or 
more for the first degree and followed by courses for the second or 
research degrees of varying duration. 


Structure of Pre-primary Education 


A pre-primary stage of education has appeared in India. Pre- 
primary schools are mainly found in urban areas. These are known 
as Nursery and Kindergarten Schools. It was the general view so 
long that education of the child should begin from the age of five 
or six-years. It is the view of psychologists that the period of time 
extending from the time of birth of the child till it attains the age of 
five constitutes the most significant period in the life of man. The 
environment in which the child lives, the persons with whom it 
comes in touch, and the habits it forms during this period leave 
lasting marks of their influences in the life of the child, In the 


present society mothers work in office and fact 
; 4 ory. T 
give much attention to their children, ‘i je 
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It is for this reason that Infant Schools have grown up in every 
country. These schools are known as Nursery and Kindergarten 
Schools, Montessory Schools, Pre-Basic Schools, Asram Schools 
-and under similar other names. 

The objectives of Pre-Primary education may be stated as 
follows— 

—to develop in the child good health habits and to build up 
‘basic skills necessary for personal adjustment such as dressing, 
toilet, habits, eating, washing cleaning etc ; 

—to develop desirable social attitude and manners and to 
encourage healthy group participation, making the child sensitive 
to the rights and privileges of others, to develop emotional matu- 
rity by guiding the child to express, understand, accept and control 
his feelings and emotions ; 

—to encourage aesthetic appreciation ; 

—to’ stimulate the beginnings of intellectual curiosity concern- 
ing the environment and to help him understand the world in 
which he lives, and to foster new interest through opportunities to 
explore, investigate and experiment ; 

—to encourage independence and creativity by providing the 
child with sufficient opportunities for self-expression ; 

—to develop the child’s ability to express his thoughts and 
feelings in fluent, correct and clear speech and 

—to develop in the child a good physique, adequate muscular 
‘co-ordination and basic motor skills. 

Curriculum 

The curriculum of the pre-Primary stage should be thought of 
as a programme of activities. The programme should include ; 

(a) educational and constructional toys, indoor games and 
outdoor activities in association with other children ; 

(b) physical activities involving muscular and limb movements ; 

(c) play involving contact, acquaintance, imitation and expe- 
Tience of physical, family and social environment ; 

(d) organised play, group activities and directional play ; 

(ce) play-ground activities using play-ground apparatus ; 

(f) hand work and artistic activities involving the use of finger 
skills and tools; and activities like drawing, painting, singing, 
Music and dancing : 
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(g) learning activities including language, personal hygiene 
and health rules; elementary nature study involving contact with 
the physical, plant and animal world, counting, arithmetic etc. 

(h) self-service in school eliminating as far as possible the use: 
of servants and adult helpers. ; 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Necessity of Primary Education : 


Food, Health and Education are the most important of all the 
basic needs of man. Everybody has the right to get himself 
educated. Everybody wants to live decently. Education is abso- 
lutely necessary for abundant living. It is one of the respon- 
sibilities of the welfare-state to create conditions and opportunities. 
for the full and free development of its citizens. Ignorant citizens 
are a burden to the state and they weaken the state. It is necessary, 
therefore, that every citizen shall have such education as to make- 
him a good citizen of the state. Primary education takes the initial 
step in this respect. Primary Education occupies an important: 
place in the state’s endeavours to educate all its citizens. 


Right to have primary education 


The right of every person to get free and compulsory primary 
education has been recognised by Article 35 of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights. The Directive Principles of state policy- 
enunciated by our constitution provides for universal and free 
primary education for all within a specific time. As a result, a. 
great change has taken place in the system of primary education. 

Universal system of Primary Education : 

In modern times, universal primary education is the only system: 
that can be conceived of in the field of education. It will teach the 
pupil to read correctly and to think reasonably and will make the 
citizen conscious of the importance of diversity of opinion wisely 
and of the manifold problems of the people for their solution 
reasonably. It is indispensable for the citizen of a democratic state 
to possess flexibility of mind, clarity of thought, discipline 
sympathy and the spirit of co-operation. Moreover, the preserva. 
tion and development of democratic culture is Possible onj 
through education. Naturally primary education mus tbe dtveness 
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in a democratic state. It upholds the fundamental right of the 
citizen to get education and its aim is realised through the concep- 
tion of a system of universal primary education. 
Necessity of free and compulsory Primary Education : 
Constitutions of many countries proclaim that primary educa- 
tion must be free. A system of free primary education makes 
it automatically compulsory in nature. Compulsory primary 
education carries with it the ideaof social equality. Again, 
compulsory primary education will have no meaning if it is not 
made free and if illiteracy of the adult members of the society is 
not removed. It cannot be said however, that the system of free 
primary education is introduced with the stoppage of realisation 
of fees by primary schools. Many problems are connected with 
it. It must provide for facilities of transport to the pupils coming 
from distant places or bear their travelling Costs, arrange for mid- 
day meals in the school, and supply books and clothes free to the 
poor pupils. With the introduction of system of compulsory 
primary education, the parents have now lost their right to educate 
their chidren in any way they like. Primary education cannot be 
‘compulsory when the social system is at the lowest stage of develop- 
ment. 


Objective of Primary Education : 


‘The objective of primary education is to form and strengthen 
‘the character and to develop the intelligence of the children 
entrusted to it, and to make the best use of the school years 
available, in assisting both boys and girls ‘according to their 
different needs, to fit themselves, practically as well as intellec- 
tually, for. the work of life. This can be done by training them in 
habits of observation and clear reasoning, arousing a living interest 
in the ideals and achievements of mankind, giving familiarity with 
history, power over language as an instrument, and the ability 
to continue their studies after their schooldays. Hand and eye 
training should be given and also physical exercises ; and emphasis 
on laying the foundation of conduct by example and influence. 

Structure : 


On the completion of six years a child begins his primary 
education. Primary education begins from 6+ and continues up 
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to 14+. Therefore primary education is for 7 or 8 years. This 
period is divided into two parts on the basis of syllabus and method 
of teaching. Of these, the lower primary stage continues for 4 or 
5 years, and the upper primary stage for 3 or 2 years accordingly. 
The lower primary stage has been made free and upper primary 
education is also free in many states. We can only fulfil our 
constitutional obligations if primary education is made universal, 
free and compulsory at our earliest. In West Bengal there is no 
upper or lower Primary Stage. It is called Primary education 
and it begins from Class I and extends upto Class V. That means, 
Primary education in West Bengal is of 5 years’ duration. 


Curriculum : Lower Primary Stage: The load of Serious study 
should be less at the primary stage of the syllabi. At the lower 
primary stage emphasis should be laid on elementary arithmetic 
and nature-study. Syllabi for Class I-IV should include, Teading, 
writing, and arithmetic, social study, nature study and hygiene. At 
this stage special emphasis is to be laid on learning of mother-tongue 
only. Botany and zoology should only be co-ordinated with the 
syllabi. Sociology should not form a separate subject of study, 
rather social study should be included as only a co-ordinated part 
of the syllabi. Regarding physical education common games and 
open-air exercises only should be tried. At the Primary stage only 
one language should be learnt compulsorily and that language 
would naturally be the tegional language or the mother tongue. 


Every student in his primary stage cannot be expected to make 
Progress at the same pace. 
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Work experience 

Work experience may be defined as participation in productive 
work in school, in the home, ina workshop, ina firm, in a factory, 
or in any other productive situation. Till now work experience 
has not been given its due place in the school curriculum. It has 
been neglected so long sand only lip-service has been given to it by 
the government and the people. If this condition is allowed to 
continue further, the education to productivity will be a far cry. 


Work-experience is a method of integrating education with 
work. It is essential for the on-going of our civilisation. The 
age-long enmity between education and work can only be removed 
by introducing work-experience in school education. Work- 
experience is nota new thing in the field of education. Gandhiji 
introduced it in the form of basic education. Work-experience is a 
new name to the basic craft of the basic education. 

Work-experience is an effective educational tool. It also helps 
to remove the distinction between intellectual and manual work. 
It helps the young to adjust themselves to the world of work. 

Work-experience should begin from primary stage. Paper- 
cutting, clay-modelling, spinning etc. may form a part of the syllabi. 


Higher Primary Stage : 


At the higher primary stage the curriculum would be more 
extensive and intensive and standard of education would also be 
more definite and systematic. The syllabi would include mother- 
tongue or regional language and the national language or its alter- 
native (English). A third language may be chosen as an optional 

” subject. Mathematics would be comprised of arithmetic and algebra. 
The syllabus for science would be more specific—physics, soil 
science and Zoology in Class V ; Physics, Chemistry and Zoology in 
Class VI, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology and Astronomy in Class VII. 
Study of scientific subjects should be regarded as a separate subject. 
Similarly sociology would yield place to study History, Geography 
and Civics. At this stage lesson on moral and ethical value would 
also be given regularly. Side by side general lessons on art and 
craft would also be imparted. ~ 

At the higher primary stage social service would mean yarious 
development work of the school and works on public health and 
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community development. Work experience would include craft 
work on bamboo and cane, leather, clay, etc., and weaving, garden- 
ing or farming. 

Examination at the higher primary level would be internal. 
Oral examinations and a system of cumulative record card should 
go side by side with written examination. 


Position in West Bengal : 

Some changes have been made in the primary system of educa- 
tion in West Bengal. There is till now no pre-primary stage of 
education in our state. Some institutions managed and controlled 
by private agencies can be found mostly in urban areas. They are 
called nursery or kindergarten schools. The State Government has 
not done anything for the spread of pre-primary education. 

So far primary education is concerned, the state government has 
taken much interest in its development and extension. Primary 
education has been made free but it is neither universal nor 
compulsory. Asa result the percentage of stagnation and wastage 
is very high particularly in the rural areas. In West Bengal there 
is no lower and upper primary stage. Primary education begins 
from ClassI and ends with Class IV or V. Hence the duration of 
primary education is only 4 or 5 years. The majority of primary 
schools have only four classes. Class V, though considered as part 
and parcel of primary education, is till now attached to Secondary 
Schools. As such there isno upper primary stage and instead of 
it, there is Junior Secondary School consisting of 3 or 4 classes 
(V to VIII). 

No attempt has been made for the vocationalisation of education 
from the primary stage. Curriculum of primary education has , 
been framed according to the guide-lines given by the Kothari 
Commission. A change has been made in the structure of primary 
education of late. Class V is no longer regarded as part of Secon- 
dary School. It has been added to the prevailing primary education 
system. Hence the primary education system in West Bengal consists 
of 5 classes (I to V). 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Nature of Secondary Education : 

Secondary Schools are meant for those who are fortunate to 
receive higher education after completion of primary education. 

HLS. Edu, (I)—4 
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Unlike Western countries, Secondary Schools in our country are still 
open to all irrespective of their intelligence and mental power. Of 
course secondary education commences after completion of primary 
education. As a result, there is much wastage in secondary education. 
After completion of primary education, the powers of intelli- 
gence, ability, taste and eagerness of the pupil show signs of 
awakening. The pupil is capable of discovering the mutual rela- 
tionship between things. As intelligence develops, his power to 
know nature increases. The pupil becomes inquisitive and eager 
to know all natural and social matters. It becomes easier for him 
to acquire knowledge in many subjects. Arrangements are accor- 
dingly made in secondary and higher secondary schools to teach the 
pupil according to his taste, eagerness and degree of intelligence. 


Duration of secondary education : 


The period of secondary education extends from eleven to 
sixteen or seventeen years of age in ourcountry. These six or 
seven years are very important in the field of education. The basis 
of higher education is formed at this stage. This is the most 
significant stage in the entire educational system. The formation 
of the mental frame-work of the pupil at this stage becomes subse- 
quently the structure of his personality. Education of the majority 
of the pupils ends after completion of secondary education. Conse- 
quently, preparation for their civic life and the life of work begins 
at this stage, Secondary education is the backbone of the national 
educational system. 

Aim of secondary education : 

The aim and the ideal of the nation are realised through the 

"medium of secondary education. The Mudaliar Commission has 
mentioned three principal aims of secondary education. These are, 
(a) development of the character and mind of the pupil to. make 
him fit to live in a democratic society, (b) acquirement of ability 
suitable to the changing pattern of the economic condition of the 
country and (c) creation of inspiring conditions for the love of 
arts, literature and culture. 


Types of Secondary Schools : 


In our country Lower Secondary Schools, Polytechnical Schools, 
Higher Basic Schools, Junior Technical Schools, Secondary Schools 
: r, 


} 


te 
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with Ten Classes, Higher Secondary Schools, Multipurpose Higher 
Secondary Schools, Senior Cambridge Schools, Public Schools 


‘and Military Academies come under’ the purview of Secondary 


education. 


What should be the pattern of secondary education : 


There are many defects in the prevailing system of secondary 
education in our country. Its main defect is its one-sidedness, 
Many commissions had been appointed, many reports had been 
submitted in this respect but no change was effected. Lack of 
money and good will stood in the way. It is after the independence 
of India that attempts have been made to remodel the system of 
secondary education to meet the needs, taste and ability of the 
pupil. Multipurpose secondary schools were established. The 
pupil had to choose any of the seven subjects taught in the school 
according to his taste, interest and inclination. 


Secondary education prepares the pupil for getting university 
education. It also makes the pupil fit for earning his liveli- 
hood after completion of his study’ in a secondary school. 
Secondary education is self-sufficient in that respect. ‘It is no 


longer a mere part of University education. ‘ 


Educational institutions meant for every stage of education 
should give equal attention to the needs, hopes and aspirations of 
the society and the individual. It is the responsibility of the 
ptimary school to create opportunities for giving outward expre- 
ssion to the physical, mental, emotional and social qualities of the 
pupil. Secondary education should strengthen it. 

Fanctions of Secondary Schools * 


Secondary schools cover the sta; 
primary stage. These schools cater 
ofage. The stage of secondary is 
need of a period whose central 
functions-of these schools are: 


ge of education that follows the 
for the children above il years 
very important as it meets the 
fact is adolescence, The main. 


(a) to provide general educati 
curriculum, 


(b) to meet the intellectual, socia 
of the adolescent youth, 


on through a Wide variety of 


T emotional and Physical needs 
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(c) to equip the child’s mind with elementary knowledge of { 
some vocation so that he may gain economic efficiency in future. 

Curriculum : 

The secondary education aims at the foundation for a demo- 
cratic citizenship wherefrom a student would be able to entera 
profession or go for higher or specialised education or professional 
or technical education. 

The study of subjects of the earlier stages would have to be 
made more intensive at the lower secondary stage, when three 
languages are to be studied—mother tongue or the regional lan- 
guage, national (or the alternate national) language and any other 
modern Indian tanguage. Special emphasis is to be laid on Mathe- 
matics and Science. Physics, Chemistry, Zoology and Soil 
Science would be compulsory. History, Geography and Civics 
would be taught separately. At the same time physical education, 
any art and moral lessons would be included in the Syllabus. 

As regards compulsory social service due emphasis would be 
laid on community development. The students would be required 
to take part compulsorily in social service for some days each year. 
As means of ‘work experience’ work on wood, metal and leather, 
carpet weaving, shop preparation, doll-making, book-binding, 
printing, tailoring or weaving may be taken up. With this end in 
view, work-shops should be attached to schools. 

Higher secondary or --2 stage : 

Consolidation and extension of the general education of the 
ten-year secondary or lower secondary stage would be done at the 
two years higher secondary stage. As complete specialisation at 
this stage is not favoured by the Kothari Commission, it recom- 
mended complete abolition of the previous higher secondary educa- 
tion with its ‘stream’ systems. As a result technical, commerce, 
home science, fine arts, agriculture are now taught in polytechnics 

-or Higher Secondary Schools with vocational streams. Hence +2 
stage OF higher secondary schools now impart general education in 
science, humanities and commerce. 

Two languages are taught at this stage. Any two of the three 
languages of the lower secondary stage may be taken up. Apart 
from these two languages three elective subjects are to be selected. 
Theoretically there is no hard and fast line of difference between 
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science and humanities in case of selection of elective subjects but 
in practice it is not possible to follow this principle. In majority 
of schools those who select science subjects are not allowed to 
choose arts subjects. Work-experience at this higher secondary 
stage would have to be gained through practical work in agricul- 
ture farms and factories. For social service, social and labour 
camps would be provided. In such camps students would have to 
do compulsory manual labour for six hours daily. 


Subject areas of the Higher Secondary Course 


(a) Two languages, (b) Any three subjects as compulsory 
elective and one additional from the following— 


(1) An additional language, (2) History, (3) Political Science, 
{4) Economics, (5) Philosophy, (6) Geography, (7) Sociology, 
(8) Psychology, (9) Physics, (10) Chemistry, (11) Mathematics, 
(12) Geology, (13) Statistics, (14) Biology, (15) Education, 
(16) Home Science, (17) Music. 

(c) Work Experience and Social Service 

(d) Physical education 

(e) Art or Craft 

(f) Education in Moral and Spiritual values. 

Higher Education : 


The post-secondary or higher education has been divided into 
{a) the first degree Stage of 2 or 3 years, and then, (b) the 
second degree or research stage of 2 years. At the higher education 
Stage, apart from general education, provisions have been made 
for different whole-time or part-time education, Higher education 
not only includes college and university education, but also technical, 
agriculture, professional education. Universities are mainly 
responsible for higher education. Universities conduct various 
examinations and confer degrees. Generally the following degrees 


are given after completion of the course and getting through the 
respective examinations. 


M. A., M.Sc., M. Sc Agti., M. Com., B.A., B. Sc., B. Com. 


LL. B., B.E., M.B.B.S. etc. Each and every university also 
conducts certificate courses in various fields of knowledge and 
skill. Generally Post-Graduate Departments are under the control 
of the university. 


) 
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‘Objectives of higher education : 
“The objectives of higher education may be said to be the 
following : 


(a) to seek and cultivate new knowledge ; to engoge vigorously 


and fearlessly in the pursuit of truth and to interpret old knowledge 
and beliefs in the light of new needs and discoveries ; 


(b) to provide the right kind of leadership in all walks of life, 
to identify gifted youth and help them develop their potential to 
the full by cultivating physical fitness, developing the powers of 
the mind and cultivating right interests, attitudes and moral and 
intellectual values ; 

(c)_ to provide society with competent men and women trained 
in agriculture, arts, medicine, science and technology and various 
other professions, who will also be cultivated individually imbubed 
with a sense of social purpose ; 

(d) to strive to promote equality and social justice and to 
reduce social and cultural differences through diffusion of educa- 
tion ; and 

(e) to foster in the teachers and students and through them in 
society generally the attitudes and values needed for developing the 
‘good life’ in individuals and society. 

Universities : 

The universities are the institutions of highest order for formal 
education. The universities are also the training institutions for 
the professions. They turn out doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
architects, teachers and so on. They produce educated citizens 
able to play their part successfully in society. The university 
provides training for leadership for different aspects of the national 
life. It is a national institution, hence it cannot keep itself aloof 
from the main currents of national life. 

Curriculum : 

Higher education is not meant for all. Hence admission to 
colleges and universities must be selective in nature. Specialisation 
begins from higher education stage and as such in different faculties 


students should be admitted on the basis of their interests and 
aptitudes. 


The combination of subjects permissible for the first degree is 
generally linked to the subjects studied at Higher Secondary School. 
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There are general and honours courses at the undergraduate stage. 
The curricula for honours courses are to be framed as to provide 
a general broad-based course of intensive training. in special field 
of study. 
Studens for the Ph. D. courses are to be carefully selected. 
A time-limit should be set within which a student is expected to 
submit his thesis. The Degree of Doctor of Sciences or Literature 
should be regarded as the highest award and only be given on the 
basis of recognised research work. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
for Study and Examinations 


1, What do you mean by National system of education ? What is its nature ? 

2. How do you classify schools of your country? What are their aims and 
functions ? 

3. Describe the aims, structure, duration and functions of pre-primary 
edueation. Write a note on its curriculum. 

4. Whatisthe importance of primary education? Should it be universal 
free and compulsory ? 

5. What is the objective of primary education? Describe its structure, 
duration and curriculum, 

6. What should be the curriculum at the primary school stage ? 

7. Discuss the.importance of work-experience in the school curriculum. 

8. What is the present condition of primary education in West Bengal ? 


9. Describe the structure, control, duration and curriculum of primary 
education in West Bengal. 


10. Describe the nature, duration, aims ani 

11. What are the types of secondary scho: 
be the pattern of secondary education ? 

12. Describe the Prevailing system of Higher Secondary or +2 stage education 
in West Bengal with particular reference to its curriculum and subject areas. 

13. What do you mean by Higher education? What are the objectives of 
higher education ? 

14, What is the main function of a universit 
culum of higher education ? 


d curriculum of secondary education. 
ols in West Bengal? What should 


y 2 What should be the curri- 


CHAPTER 6 


Origin and Development of 


Institutionalised education. 


Education is necessary for the preservation and progress of 
Society. Education means institutionalised education, school being 
its main pillar. Institutionalised education was not in vogue at the 
early period of human civilisation. The cave man had no education 
and no society. 

Origin and Development of human civilisation : 

We do not know for certain when man appeared on the earth. 
It may have been possibly not more than a hundred thousand years 
ago. The lot of the first man was a very hard one. He was in 
constant danger from wild animals. To protect himself against them, 
he had only such weapons as his own two hands and sticks and 
stones. 


It was probably centuries before he learnt to lash a stone to a 
wooden handle with strips of skin and thus he combined the two to 
fashion a club or a crude axe. Then he began to grind and polish 
these rough first weapons to give them a smooth cutting edge. He 
also invented the spear and the bow and arrow. He was now able 
to kill even the Jargest of animals, Fire was unknown at first, and 
all food had to be eaten raw. How its use came to be discovered is 
still a mystery. But use of fire brought about revolutionary change 
in the primitive society. The primitive men learnt how to produce 
fire at will. The use of fire was probably the greatest discovery 
ever made by man. 

For a long time, primitive man wandered from place to place. 
He had no fixed abode. This continued for thousands of years after 
his discovery of fire. Then he learnt to domesticate wild animals 
and with it man was no longer compelled to rely on hunting for his 
food. He was no longer content to live in caves. In their place, 
he constructed tents of skins, which could easily be taken down and 
moved. 

Then the men who lived in the fertile river valleys began to 
gather seeds of the wild grains and plant them. This occurred ten 
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and twelve hundred years ago and marks the beginning of 
agriculture. He now began to found permanent homes and to clear 
and cultivate the land around them. Metal was also invented by 
him in course of time. 

Prehistoric man left no written records, for he could not write. 
Even his spoken language was simple and contained only a few 
words. 

Beginning of education—Informal education : 

In the above mentioned society there was no education worth the 
name. All education was informal; that is human learning was 
purely incidental and depended chiefly on chances. Life then, was 
very simple with no complicated skillto be learnt and no social 
heredity to be imbibed. The physical and social environment 
remained raw and unchanged. Man could hardly bring any change 
to his physical environment. Man livedin open fields near rivers 
and forests in his natural environment. Nature determined the 
course of life of man like that of other animals. Man’s education 
was the by-product of his personal experience. His education had 
no aim, It appeared solely for the sake of his physical existence. 
It was absolutely informal in the beginning. 


Beginning of formal education : 

Human society is not static. Man breaks up an old society and 
creates a new one. Man adjusted himself to the society so long it 
was simple and easy. Informal education was sufficient in such a 
society. When the primitive society failed to satisfy his needs, man 
‘began to regulate his physical environment for his own happiness 
and security. He created conditions for social heritage. Man’s 
civilisation and culture were conservative in out look. Each tribe 
tried to live with its own social heritage. It tried to transmit its 
own experiences from generation to generation. Children and young 
boys were compelled to acquire the accumulated experience. Formal 
education appeared in this way. The child learnt from its parents 
through initiation and imitation. In short, education through work 
was the basis of formal education. It continued for many centuries 
in primitive society. 

The training in the: Processes of obtaining food, clothing and 
shelter—which are obligations Possessing a very direct and innocent 
character for every individual in primitive society—constitutes their 
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practical education. Yet there was no conscious process of training 
on the part of socieiy. Those who were most skilled and proficient 
in weaving, making and using bows and arrows taught the youth. 
This instruction took place while sitting around the camp fire or 
during a day’s activities in the manner of a crude form of 
apprenticeship. Formal education began when the elders tried to 
teach the younger generation the accumulated knowledge of the 
society. Formal education is entirely man made. While the 
domestication of animals involves formal training, it is the human 
factor entering into it that makes it so. 


Tnitiation ceremony—Beginning of Institutionalised education : 

Gradually formal education failed to meet the needs of human 
society and this led to the appearance of institutionalised education. 
This type of education appeared through religious functions and 
festivals. Experience was transformed into faith and social rules 
and regulations were made rigid. Institutionalised education ended 
with ceremonies and performances. The most important ceremony 
was Initiation ceremony. This ceremony was to be found with alt 
primitive people. In due form and with much solemnity the older 
members of the tribe impressed the initiates with the importance of 
such social qualities as total obedience and loyalty, and proper 
respect for authority and for elders. The sufficiency of physical 
strength and prowess, moral standard and self-control for the 
responsibilities of adult hood were tested. Instructions were given 
relating to marriage conventions, warfare strategy, economic 
procedures, mythology, and other existing tribal traditions, A 
similar initiation ceremony was also provided for the girls of the 
tribe, In these initiation ceremonies there was a close and intimate 
relationship between the instruction and the life situation of the 
social group. Instutionalised education aimed at making obedient 


citizens. Initiation ceremonies possessed special moral and educa- 
tional value. 


Stages and importance of Initiation ceremony : 


There were three distinct steps in the initiation which extended 
through several years. At the age of ten or eleven the boy was 
marked out and painted with the totemic-symbols. A few years 
later he was again marked out and subjected to severe beating. 
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A deep scar was created on an important part of his body as identi- 
fication marks. The final ceremony ended with a burning over @ 
fire. During the period of these ceremonies—iasting for some 
days—the youth is given no time to eat but he had to procure 
food for the adults any how. The entire period was filled with 
totemic dances and ceremonies. After this the youth was admitted. 
into full membership in the tribe. : 

These ceremonies had moral value. Through the body injury, 
the youth was taught to endure pain; fasting taught him to 
overcome hardship. He also learnt to obey the elders. Painting 
of totemic symbols taught him tribal traditions. 

Rise of priestly class as teaching class > 

The life of the primitive man was largely occupied in obtaining 
- necessities of food, clothing and shelter. But these must be 
obtained in such a manner as not to offend the spirit that dwells- 
in every object around him. Animistic. beliefs and practices led 
to an elaborate and intricate system of prayers and sacrificial! 
procedures for purposes of environmental control. As religious. 
beliefs became more complex and ritualistic, practices more: 
elaborate and intricate, it became necessary to provide religious. 
leaders and for them to have considerable professional training 
for their work. The most promising youth was chosen for the 
priesthood. The chief priests were to teach the novices in the 
rt of priesthood. They were also responsible for keeping the 
members of the tribe informed of the common beliefs and practices. 
Individual members of the tribe were taught to turn to the priest 
for all kinds of advice and information. The priests became the 
chief authorities and advisers in’ economic, military and political 
activities as well as in religious observances. The religious 
ceremony was the first formal educational agency with a special 
professional class. as teachers and leaders. This type. of 
institutionalised education existed long before the social institution 
known as the school appeared. 


From the expansion of these early priestly functions the school 
came into being. 


Emergence of Ancient civilisation : 


It is generally agreed that Asia is the birth place 


Mei. of huma 
Civilisation and cultures, With the emergence of earl ' 


Y Stages of 
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civilisation in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Indus Valley, Iran and China 
the primitive stage in education was over. 

Early civilisations had definite attitude towards education, 
Individuality was suppressed and education dictated to the 
individual what he was to do as well as what he should think. 
Their programmes of education seem to have been concerned with 
fixing and perpetuating existing standards and national ideas rather 
than with the development of the individual—with social stability 
tather than with social progress. 


Education in Egypt, Persia and Mesopotamia 


The educational aims of the Egyptian, Persian and the Meso- 
potamian cultures had some similarities. The aims of education 
were (a) the absorption of tradition (b) preservation of the social 
order and (c) preparation of the individual for his proper role in 
life. The types of training given in all three cultures were moral, 
religious, intellectual, or theoretical training and vocational 
training for the lower classes, They were greatly concerned with 
physical and military training as well. The*primary agency of 
education continued to be the family. To this basic unit was 
-added the private school which was taught by a special class. 
Standard of discipline became a part of methodology in all the 
ancient civilisations. The Chinese favoured harsh discipline, the 
Egyptians and the Persians resorted to rigorous physical discipline. 
‘The Aryans in India were mild in their discipline. 


Education in Ancient India : 


Education is no exotic in India. There is no country where 


the love of learning had so early an origin or has exercised so 
lasting and powerful an influence, 


System of Brahmanical education 
Ancient Hindu civilisation is the direct product of religion. 


Education was also regarded as a part of religion. 


It was sought 
as the means of salvation or self Tealisation, 


The student life started from the Upanayana. The term meant 
the formal initiation into an educational career of boys belonging 
to the three upper classes of the Society—Brahmana, Kshatriya and 
Vaisa. Moral training constituted the most important part of 
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education and the development of character was the main objective: 
of the education system. A student had to lead a life of discipline 
in the home of his teacher. His daily routine included begging of 
alms, gathering of fuel, looking after the sacrificial fire, tending 
cows of the Guru, taking formal lessons from the Guru on various 
subjects and practising austerities. The maintenance of purity of 
mind and body was a must to a student. Thus the education 
system in ancient India possessed some unique features. First a 
model tutorial system was followed in the S 


chools which were 
purely residential. The daily begging of alms and other manual 


work used to foster the spirit of plain living and high linking. The 
period of studentship was normally fixed at twelve years, though 
it may extend to eighteen, twenty-four and thirty-six years. 
Literary debates were very common and were held in assembly 
halls which used to be crowded. The mental horizon of pupils 
was extended by studying numerous subjects like Veda, Tthihasa, 
Purana, Brahma-vidya, Grammar, Mathematics, Dialects, Ethics, 
Astronomy, Military Science, Daivya vidya, Deva vidya, Bhuta 
vidya etc. The teacher was the nticleus of ancient Indian education 
system. Education Was not a state-subject. Physical training and 
normal labour constituted an integral part of education, 


Professional education in ancient India 


In ancient India the Medical an 
greately perfected. There were fa 
_and crafts during the time of the 


d the Millitary Scieinces were 
cilities for learning sixty four arts 


Artha Sastra. As such, it may be 
said that in ancient India the condition of industrial and vocational 


education was in a state of such efficiency that it was Possible for 
ancient India to build up her own economic life and prosperity. 


Buddhist Education 


It is nothing but a phase of the ancient Hindu s 


ystem of educa- 
tion. 


At the beginning Buddhist education was purely Monastic in 
nature. It centred round monasteries. Monks had the monopoly 
of learning and only they were entitled to impart it. 

Taxila, Nalanda, Mithila‘and Valabhi were 


post-graduate institu- 
tions of high repute. 
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The Chinese Education : : 

Literature was the centre of the formal education of China. In 
China it was the learned class who possessed the literature 
which contained the lore of the past. The educated office-holders 
in China were in charge of the conduct of the masses. The masses 
there had no formal education. Their informal. education 
consisted of training in conduct and practical activities given by 
the literary governing class. For the chosen class there wastraining 
4n reading, writing literary composition and in the exposition of 
literature. 

Greece and Rome : : 

The Greeks and the Romans were the pioneers to exemplify 
Western civilisation. They made valuable contributions to 
education. 

The Greeks adopted the principles of growth and progress, 
-recognising education as a fundamental problem of their culture.” 

Spartan Education : 

Spartan education was primarily concerned with man of action, 
The Spartans believed in physical perfection, and they indoctri- 
nated habits of complete obedience.’ Because of their preoccupa- 
tion with military and physical perfection, the types of training 
were predominantly physical, moral, civic and social. No voca- 
tionalstraining was provided. 

The State was the controlling agency of education. State 
councils determined whether a new-born child was fit for Spartan 
life, if not, he was condemned to death. 


Boys and girls were taught at home until they were ‘seven years 
old. Boys then went to public barracks for physical and military 
training ; when they were 15, they were given professional war 
training in the field. At 20, they were sworn to allegiance and 
assigned to army posts until they were 30 years of age. 

Athenian education : 

Athenians stressed the individual development of the whole man, 
although the theme of education for the state’s purposes was still 


in existence, Training was geared to the development of civic 


-virtues, moral and intellectual strength, and physical grace, beauty 


y 
a 
~ 
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and harmony. No vocational training was provided because there 
were multitudes of slaves to perform such tasks. 


Children studied reading, writing, arithmetic, and music. They 
also participated in military and physical drills, games and sports. 
Private teachers, State drill masters, and moral censors were the 
instructors of the children of Athens. From birth to seven years 
of age, children were taught by slaves of the household. From 
seven to sixteen years of age they divided their time between two 
types of schools—In the first type they were taught reading, writing, 


arithmetic poetry, and music. In the latter type they engaged 
in gymnastics, sports, and games. 


During the age of Pericles, individual excellence for individual 
Success, preparation for personal advancement and perfectionism 
became the goals of Athenian education. Intellectual, cultural 

"and aesthetic training and moral training were the concerns of 


Athenian culture. Literary and intellectual, subjects were then 
added to the curriculum. Grammar, 


became the contents of the higher 
higher schools, new methods, 


by the Sophists. ‘The Philosopher Socrates introduced the 


and quiz. Plato 
flict between the 
alistic ones Plato 


: i devote his life to 
doing that which by nature he is best fitted todo. To Socrates 


individual constituted virtue - to the 


3 
ment of happiness. It was, according to Aristot] 
acondition. The good for man is the functioni 
The reason functions when it controls conduct 


experience? and 
of -habit, By 
be attained, Hence Goodness 
doing. Thus “Aristotle gaye the 
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most perfect solution of the problem of the aim of education that 
was accomplished by the Greeks. 


Roman education : 


The Romans furnished the best illustration of practical 
education. Their educational ideals during the earlier periods 
were wholly moral ones, relating to practical conduct. The home 
was the chief educational institution, imitation the chief method, 
biography the practical process of life the chief educative means. 
Shortly before the opening of the imperial period and of the 
Christian era, Greek ideas came to dominate and Greek educational 
processes were adopted. This particularly affected higher education. 
The Greek literary and cultural elements appealed chiefly to the 
upper classes and the common people remained untouched. For 
the upper classes an elaborate system of’ grammar and rhetorical 
schools were developed. This imitation of the Greeks became 
wholly artificial,, education became very formal and unreal. 
Consequently Roman education ceased to have any vital connection 
with the life of the times. Naturally a new education, furnished 
by the Christian Church, gradually replaced the old. 

Education in the Middle Ages : 


In Europe, the dominant influence during the Middle Ages was 
the Christian religion. Christianity offered a solution of the Greek 
social and educational problem in the principle of love or charity, 
which harmonised the individual and the social factors. Education, 
during this period, became solely moral and hence a discipline or @ 
training. 

The periods of medieval education are known as the periods of 
monasticism, scholasticism, chivalry and the Guild systems. 


Monasticism was devoted to the trainings of religious personnel 
such as monks, priests and nuns, Its aims were (a) bodily morti- 
fication and world renunciation for the salvation of the individual 
soul and (b) attainment of perfect physical and moral discipline. 
Training offered, moral and religious education, literary training 
and manual training. Content studied was expanded during this 
period to include the seven Liberal-Arts which included grammar, 
thetoric, dialects, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music. 


Agencies, and organisations of monastic education were catechu- 
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menal schools, Catechetical schools, Episcopal and Cathedral 
Schools, Monastic Schools, Bishops’ Schools. Monasteries were 
the centres of learning in the early Middle Ages. It may be said 
that every monastery was a school during the early middle ages, 
and that all education was either in the monasteries or under the 
direction of monks. 

Emperor Charlemagne (771-814) or Charles the Great revived 
the Roman culture. He established Palace School meant for 
members of the royal family and sons of the nobility. 


Scholasticism 


Extending the theme of monastic education, the aim of Scholas- 
ticism resulted in certain modifications which included rationalisa- 
tion by argumentation as a means of supporting the doctrines of 
the church. The essential aim was to show basic harmony between 
reason and faith. The educational content was confined to theo- 
logy and religious philosophy. 

Universities grew out of the scholastic movement. And thus 
Paris, Naples, Bologna, Oxford and Cambridge Universities came 
into existence. They fostered intellectual life. 

Chivalry and guild system : 


An education for secular society organised under the feudal 
system, had been elaborated. This was chivalric education, which 
organised the conception of education as discipline into the training 
of Page and Squire as a preparation to the full activities of Knight- 
hood. Social education was the keynote of chivalric training, 
which included military, physical and religious education. However, 
education was primarily for the aristocracy. 

Towards the end of the Middle Ages, anew middle class arose 
necessitating an educational theory that included training in manual 
and commercial arts. ‘The aims of the programme were to prepare 
the individnal for participation in the practical activities of 
commercial and industrial life. Vocational education including 
commercial and trade training were foremost of the types of training 
offered. Reading and writing were taught in the vernacular, The 
mercantile and trade guilds operated the schools of this period. 
After the close of the thirteenth century the new individualistic 
interests found expression through the vernacular literatures, 

H. S. Edu (1I)—5 
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through commerce, through the new intellectnal interests, through 
the influence of the Muslims and friars, and the new type of schools. 
The tendeney of all these changes was to destroy the unity of 
thought and life so characteristic of the Medieval period of 
European civilisation. 


Education in India during the Middle Ages 


The Muslim invasion of India is an epoch making event not only 
in the social and political spheres but also in the realm of education 
and learning. The Muslims came to India with their own ideals and 
culture. They established educational institutions which were new 
to the Indians. Naturally the Hindu system of education received a 
rude shock. Almost all the Muslim rulers helped promotion of 
Islamic learning and hence the prevailing system of education had 
to stand on its own feet. 

In the medieval period of Indian history there was nothing like 
the modern system of education sponsored and maintained by the 
state. But primary and secondary education of some kind existed. 
The rulers themselves, as well as many nobles, encouraged such 
education by grants of lands or money to mosques, individual saints 
and scholars. Thus in course of time every mosque had a Muktab 
( Primary School ) attached to it. The boys and girls of the 
neighbourhood used to get elementary education from this Muktab. 
Secondary and higher educational institutions like Colleges were 
establised. They were called Madrassa. Akbar was a great patron 
of learning. He built a number of colleges in different parts of his 
Empire. He introduced certain changes in the curriculum of primary 
and secondary education. During his time Hindu students were 
also permitted to enrol themselves in Madrassas for education. 
During the Medieval period Hindu Sanskritic and vernacular 
schools also continued to meet the demands ef the Hindu boys in 
the cities as well as in the villages. z: 

Modern times: Most historians agree that modern times began 
with the period of the Renaissance and modern education can 
also be said to have begun with the Renaissance movement. In 
India and in other Asiatic countries it began in the 19th century. 

The era of humanism:began with the [talian Renaissance period, 
which produced two new theories of education. Both the theories 
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exemplified individual and social humanism. Individual humanism 
had aims that were entirely subjective and aesthetic, including a 
full, rich life for the individual and complete freedom of thought to 
develop the individual personality through creative and artistic 
expression. Social humanism -was more objective and moral, aiming 
for a full, rich life for society as a whole through the social 
improvement of human relationships. These periods saw the huma- 
nities replace the divinities as the centre of the curriculum. Demo- 
cratic education became prevalent during the era of social huma- 
nism. , 

The educational triumph of the humanistic ideas was first seen in 
the conquest of existing educational schools. The German 
gymnasium, the English Public Schools, the American Grammar 
School and College, were all types of the humanistic schools. 
Introduction of the new learning was also effected. * 

The Period of Reformation : The Reformation movement brought 
about a great change in society-and in the Church. The immediate 
result of the Reformation in Protestant countries was the transfer of 
the schools to the control of the state, the build up of state systems 
.and the development of the idea of universal education based upon 
the necessity of reading the Scriptures and other religious literature. 
In Germany, Holland, Scotland and other Protestant countries 
public school systems were developed during the 17th century. 
To the Reformation then we owe our idea of universal elementary 
education and also the early realisation of this idea. 

From the earliest historic times down to the end of the Middle 
Ages, School opportunities were limited to the select few of the 
priestly and ruling classes. A most powerful social force in 
extending education to the masses was the Reformation and the 
Catholic reaction which followed. It was the Protestant belief 
that the individual must be held responsible for his own salvation, 
This made it urgent that every onein order to be saved should 
learn to read and interpret the Bible and should participate in the 
religious services. Potestantism Spread to many lands and was of 
far-reaching significance in providing education for the masses, 
In response to this Protestant movement the Catholic Church 
changed its educational outlook, and also extended educational 
Advantages to the masses of its faith, Many Catholic Orders arose 
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for promoting education. Among these the Jesuits for secondary 
and higher education and Christian Brothers for elementary 
education, were outstanding. These religious movements, together 
with the discovery of a paper-making process and the invention 
of the printing press, were largely responsible for extending 
primary education. The conception of mass-education became 
real when the middle class came in power. The school remained 
open to students coming from any class in the society. The idea 
of education of women also materialised. It is now considered 
to be an important element in social progress. 


Education of the handicapped 


Society has always contained within it many individuals who 
are greatly handicapped in making social adjustments because of 
defects in their biological equipment for learning. The deaf-mutes, 
the blind, the crippled, and the mentally retarded are part and 


parcel of our society. But they are unable to make social’ 


adjustments. Ancient and medieval societies neglected them. Their 
education was considered useless and impracticable. Itis in the 
19th century that education of the handicapped received attention of 
the modern society. Today it is common for State School systems 
to make provision for training handicapped children. Itis good 
that the State should educate the handicapped to instil in them a 
sense of self-respect, self-support and some form of usefulness. 
Special Schools have been established in every country for educating 
the deaf, the dumb, the blind and the mentally weak. 

The idea of school education changed greatly in the 20th 
century. Previously the state did not interfere in the matter 
of education. The State is now taking up all responsibility for 
the welfare of the people. Universal education is one such 
responsibility of the state and it is always free and compulsory. 
Universal education recognises the right of all to educate 
themselves. It creates a congenial environment for the pupil to 
pass from the primary stage to higher stage of education. Public 
education has become practically unlimited and all-reaching. 
Modern Society is rather forced to assist effectively all members 
of the society to adapt themselves to the complicated civilisation 


that is developing. 
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The abolition of child labour is also becoming a reality. A 
new concept of adult education is being developed. New aspects 
of vocational education and guidance are coming to the fore. 
Institutions of higher learning are undertaking fundamental 
Teorganisations in the light of their growing responsibilies in 
modern society. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
"for Study and Examination 


1. How did institutionalised education originate in the primitive society ? 
What was its nature and function ? 

2. Describe the condition of education among the prehistoric men. How 
did formal education appear in the primitive society 2. What was the nature of 
formal education in its initial Stage ? 


3. Describe the importance and sigrificance of initiation ceremony in primitive 
society. 


4. How did the Priestly class establish its influence in Primitive society 2 

5. Describe the aims of education in ancient Egypt, Persia and China. 

6. What was the aim of education in ancient India ? 

7. Describe the Brahmanic system of education that prevailed in ancient 
India. 3 
8. Write a note on Upanayana ceremony and Buddhist system of education, 
9. Descrive the Spartan system of education, 
10. Describe the aims and nature of Athenian education, 
ll. Describe the Athenian education. What were its merits. 


12. Decribe the contributions of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle to the develop- 
ment of Athenian education, 


13. Write what you know about the system of education in ancient Roman 
Empire. 


14. Deseribe the condition of education in medieval Europe. 


15. Write short notes on the (a) inflnence of Monasticism, (b) Scholasticism, 
(c) Chivalry and (d) Guild system in the fleld of education. 


16. Briefly describe the condition of education in India during the medieval 


and Reformation. 
18. How did Reformation spread the idea of universal education ? 
19. Describe the growth of idea of mass education in the modern times, 
20. Descaibe the change of the idea of School education in our times, 


ce 


CHAPTER 7 
Present System of Education in India 
Historical Retrospect 


Introduction 


The existing system of education in India, being directly organised 
by the State, is mainly dependent upon the Government. But 
at no period of its history has India been an unenlightened country. 
The origin of Sanskrit is still shrouded in mystery. Inscriptions on 
stone and copper, the palm leaf records,of the temples and the 
wide-spread manufacture of paper, all alike indicate, not only the 
general knowledge, but also the common use of the art of writing, 
The system of education during the Vedic period concerned only 
the acquisition of the highest knowledge for purposes of worldly 
life. Rig Vedic education was purely religious and literary in its 
character. It was meant forthe few who were fit and eager for a 
dedicated life in quest of the Absolute. 


In Ancient Period 


Indian Education reached its climax and achieved the highest 
degree of efficiency and success during the later Vedic period (the 
period of Brahmans, Aranyakas and Upanishads). The Brahmanas 
were the real intellectual leaders controlling education. It should 
be remembered that industrial and vocational education was not 
unknown in Ancient India. 

Buddhist Education is a phase of the ancient Hindu system of 
education. Buddhist education was purely Monastic in character. 
It centered round monasteries. Monks had the monopoly of 
learning. 


Middle Ages 


The Muslim invaders introduced a new system of education in 
the country they conquered. They introduced the profession of the 
historian, which reached a high degree of excellence. Inspite of 
changes of government ‘instructions in 3 R’s were always given at 
least to the children of upper classes, in every village. 
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BRITISH PERIOD 


Educational Policy of the East India Company: During the early 
days of the East India Company’s rule the promotion of education 
was not recognised asa duty of the state. The enlightened mind 
of Warren Hastings (1775-85) did anticipate its age by founding” 
the Calcutta Madrassa and by according patronage to Hindu 
Pundits and European Scholars. The public opinion in England 
in the matter of education for Indians ran in two channels. Charles 
Grant and Missionaries wanted to spread Western education in 
India. High officials of the Company on the other hand were in 
favour of oriental pattern of education. 


The Charter Act of 1813 and its educational importance : 
Meanwhile an educational clause was incorporated in the Charter of 
1813. The clause stipulated that the Company should ‘spend at least 
one lakh of rupees for revitalising Indian Literature, for creating 
enthusiasm among Indian pundits and for spreading science and 
knowledge among Indians in British India. The Charter of East 
India Company of 1813 created, therefore, a new era in the history 
of education in India. 


The Period from 1813 to 1832—Different views: The distinctive 
feature of the period from 1813 to 1832 in the history of education 
in India was in the fact that Indians, especially Indian leaders had 
acquired more or less a clear conception of education. The 
unanimous opinion was that European knowledge and Western 
Science were to be introduced in India and that time was long past 
to remain satisfied with ‘Sastras’. The question was how the new 
pattern of education was to be introduced in the country and if it 
should come through the medium of English or Sanskrit, or Arabic 
or Persian language. It was taken as a settled fact that the people 
could not be taught in new education through Bengali, Assamese, 
Hindi, Tamil and Telegu languages but through English or Sanskrit 
or Arabic or Persian dialect, Government was still hesitant in 
taking any final decision in the matter. 

The period from 1833 to 1853: 
importance: The Charter of 1333 was 
East India Company. 
of education and more 


Macaulay’s Minute and its 
tenewed in favour of British 
It provided for more expenditure in the field 
facilities for missioneries coming to India. 
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It was left to Lord Macaulay to solve the crisis in the field of educa- 
tion. He wrote out his famous ‘Minute’ in regard to the educa- 
tional problem in India and submitted the same to Lord Bentinck 
in 1835. He recommended that the principal aim in the policy of 
Goverment should be propagation of European knowledge through 
the medium of English language. At the outset, English education 
should be spread among higher classes of Indian society so that 
Indians educated in English would become English in heart and 
mind and in language and culture. Later on, they would interpret 
European knowledge to the Indian people. Lord Bentinck held 
the same view with Macaulay. Asa result, the educational policy 
of the Government was formulated and the new pattern of educa- 
tion was approved of by the Government. 


Rapid progress of education: During this period Secondary and 
higher education made rapid progress. Zilla School introduced 
by Lord Bentinck became the centre of Secondary education. 
Secondary education was widely supported by Indians and 
Misssionaries. Many colleges were established to meet the growing 
need for English education. 


Missionary Activity: There was also a growing influence of 
Missionaries in the field of education. A good relation was 
maintained between the Government and the Missionaries in regard 
to education. This engendered suspicion in the mind of the people. 
Application of the Doctrine of Lapse in the political field by Lord 
Dalhousie created unrest throughout the country and soon the great 
Revolt broke out. 


WOOD’S DESPATCH 


The British Parliament discussed the condition of education in 
India‘at the time of renewal of the Charter of the Company in 1853. 
An enquiry was also held as to the allegation made in that respect. 
In consequence of the enquiry Sir Charles Wood sent a ‘Despatch’ 
to the Government of India regarding educational matters in 1854. 
The Company Government in India reconstructed its educational 
policy in pursuance of Wood’s Despatch. Wood’s Despatch 
became the keystone of the entire education structure in India. In 
fact, it was the basis of the present educational system. 
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Wood's Despatch: Its natnre: The Despatch gave directions 
for establishment of University and for the formation of a separate 
department of education. Moreover, the Despatch took a compre- 
hensive view of the educational problem in India for the first time. 
Since 1835 importance had been solely given to English education. 
The Despatch had drawn thevattention of government to the 
necessity of primary and mass education and to the utility of the 
Aevelopment of mother tongue. Importance was henceforth placed 
on that kind of education along with vocational education. 


Policy of Grants-in-aid : The Despatch contained direction for 
another new policy? So long there was no well-settled principle 
in giving aids to non-government educational Institutions. The 
policy of giving grants-in-aid was introduced in accordance with 
the direction of the Despatch. The Government declared that it 
should give sufficient help to local initiative in the field of education. 
The policy was based on the ideal. of co-operation with the people 
in the matter of administration and education. The Despatch was 
framed on the basis of liberal idealism. 


Department of: Public Instruction: The first proposal of the 
Despatch provided for the establishment of Department of Public 
Instruction under a Director. The Director should have several 
Inspectors under him. Inspectors of schools would submit reports 
annually to the Government. 


Establishment of University: The second and the most impor- 
tant proposal of the Despatch was the establishment of University. 
The necessity of an organisation for controlling the system of 
secondary and higher education in India was felt long ago. It 
became necessary to select good students and to choose those 
suitable for government services. There arose the importance of 
examination. A measuring rod was to be found to ascertain ability 
through examination. The purposes could be served b 
But the proposal for creation of Universit 
the Board of Directors in 1845, 

. that Universites should be establ 
Madras on the model of London. 
University would be to conduct e: 
It provided for teaching Law, 


y a University. 
y had been rejected by 
It was proposed in the Despatch 
ished in Calcutta, Bombay and 
University. The Principal aim of 
Xamination and to confer degrees, 
and other subjects, Sanskrit, Persian, 
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Arabic and regiona) languages in University and for holding 
examinations in those subjects. 

Graded System of Education: The third proposal was to intro- 
duce a graded system of education. University and affiliated 
colleges would be on the top and those would provide for higher 
education and for examinations. High and Secondary schools 
would be placed in the middle stage and these would impart general 
education through the medium of English and mother tongue. 


Primary schools would be placed at the lowest stage of the educa- 
tion system. 


Filtration Theory Revoked: Speaking against the filtration 
theory of education, it said that it had been the lot of a fortunate 
few to get higher education so long but henceforth government 
efforts should be directed for education of the common man. Many 
Secondary schools would be established for the purpose. Each 
Province was given the freedom of devising its own plan in the 
matter of expansion of primary education. 
4s The Despatch provided for giving of stipends to offer oppor- 

nity for education to all irrespective of the rich and the poor. 
eee Ts There was a proposal for giving grants- 
dard which wo ld b ich would impart education to a certain stan- 

: uic ve controlled by suitable boards of directors, 
which would realise some amount of fees from students and which 
would submit themselves to inspection and instruction of the 
Government. Grants-in-aid would be given for specific purposes. 
It would be the declared policy of the Government to strive for the 
spread of education through indirect Government co-operation. 


Training of Teachers: The Despatch provided for training of 
teachers. ‘Normal School’ would be established in each Presidency 
for that purpose. 

Religious Education: While recognising the importance of 
religious teaching in education, the Despatch said that it would not 
be possible to teach a particular religion because India had many 
seligions. It was directed, however, that each educational institution 
should keep a copy of the Bible. 

- Female Education: The Despatch mentioned the necessity of 
female education, but said that the people were not sufficiently 
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conscious of it. Special grants and stipends should be given to 
encourage women for getting education. . 

Vocational Training : The Despatch spoke of vocational training 
and establishment of Industrial schools. It spoke of publication of 
text books in Indian languages. 

It reiterated the policy of Hardinge in declaring that in the 
matter of appointment to higher posts, persons with English 
education would get preference and that for appointment to lower 
posts, those having primary education would be given more 
facilities. 


CRITICISM: The Despatch had both merits and demerits. 


Demerits: Firstly, in. describing the ideal of education, it 
depicted the picture of a bright and prosperous life which reflected 
clearly an imperialistic mentality. 

Secondly, it contained the erroneous view on oriental philosophy- 


Thirdly, the aim of developing both English and regional 
language side by side was taken from the proposal of Macaulay 
and yet the proposal in the Despatch was more liberal because it 
provided for alternative use of both the languages. 


Fourthly, many have criticised the provision for grant-in-aid im 
place of a system of state education as a measure to avoid responsi- 
bility of the Government. It was, however, the general principle at 
that time to encourage public efforts in the field of education. The 
system of compulsory education was introduced in England by the 
State in 1870-6. The Despatch gave suggestion for increased 
expenditure on education but it gave no direction as to any specific 
amount to be spent in that respect. As the responsibility was left 
with the people, the progress of education was hampered by 
Government inaction and unwillingness. \ 

Fifthly, the graded system of education was good but the 
declaration for making secondary education prominent in educating 
the people in general was not reasonable. It was, however, difficult 
for the Government to make the declaration more specific because 
of want of success of the Hardinge Plan. 


Lastly, the establishment of University and Department of 
Public Instruction made the Indian education system based on its. 
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own right. The Charter of 1813 recognised the responsibility of 
the Company in the matter of education but the Despatch of 1854 
made education to be a compulsory obligation of the Government. 
The proposal for establishing University put undue importance on 

’ examinations and encouraged | earning by rote in place of original 
thinking and research. The educational policy created slavish 
mentality by putting emphasis on service. Nevertheless, the 
Despatch left an important mark in the field of education. 

Merits: Firstly, the Despatch marked a change in the attitude 
the of Government in the matter of education. It was apprehended 
in the beginning that educated Indians would create revolution. 
The Despatch aimed at establishing a permanent relation between 
the East and the West through expansion of education. 

Secondly, the educational process had been going so long in 
disharmony through conflicting arguments. The Despatch evolved 
out a centralised system of education for the first time. It 
formulated the educational policy which persists in the present with 
certain modifications. 


THE HUNTER COMMISSION, 1882 

Reasons for the appointment of the Commission: Wood’s 
Despatch referred to vocational education but that education was 
meant for higher classes. The aim of all higher education was 
service. Freedom of trade and commerce was closed to Indians as 
yet. Commerce was controlled by foreigners, indigenous industry 
was destroyed and no new industry was developed. Service became 
the summum bonum of higher education. 

As time wore on the Government regulated the educational 
policy with certain modification of the Wood’s Despatch. Lord 
Ripon ‘was keen on introducing Local Self-government in India. 
The ideal of co-operation in education found place in Wood’s 
Despatch. The policy of grants-in-aid was introduced on that 
basis. This led to the expansion of Secondary and higher educa- 
tion. Primary education did not expand to that extent. That was 
the problem of the day. 

Primary education had no economic value. Moreover, persons 
for whom that kind of education was meant, had not the power to 
realise their educational needs due to their poverty. They had, 
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therefore, no enthusiasm for education. The Government did not 
have sufficient money for primary education. Naturally, the people 
in general remained in ignorance. 

Scope and the name: It was in that context that the first 
Education Commission was appointed in India by Lord Ripon in 
1882. Sir William Hunter was the chairman of the Commission. 
The Commission consisted of 20 members. Ananda Mohan Basu, 
Bhudey Mukhopadhaya, Jotindra Mohan Tagore were among the 
members of the Commission. The Principal aim of the Commis- 
sion was to enquire as to how far the proposal contained in the 
Despatch of 1854 had been implemented and how best the principles. 
laid in the Despatch could be carried into effect. 


Problems befere the Commission: The Commission had to face 
three main problems, viz.—whether too much Government attention 
on higher education had been the cause of neglect of primary educa- 
tion or not, what was the position of the Government educational 
institutions in the national educational system and what should be 
the attitude of the Government towards public efforts in the field 
of education. 


Recommendations—Primary Education 


The recommendations of the Hunter Commission regarding. 
primary education may be discussed under the following heads : 

(a) Policy, (b) Legislation and Administration, (c) Encour- 
agement of indigenous Schools, (d) Training of teachers, (€) Schook 
Administration, (f) Finance. 

Policy: The Commission made specific and pointed recommen- 
dations in regard to the policy of the government. First, Primary 
education should be regarded as the education of the People at 
large. Second, the government should withdraw completely from the- 
field of primary education and should entrust local 
bodies with all responsibilities in that respect, 
language should be the medium of instructions in 
Fourthly, the existing rules as to religious instruct 
to all schools. Lastly, the Government should 
direction and inspection of Primary schools, and 
Schools should be given on the basis of results in e 


self-governing 
Thirdly, regional 
primary schools, 
ion should apply 
bear the cost of 
grants to primary 
Xaminations, 
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Legislation and Administration : Attempt should be made by 
Jegislation to secure the fullest possible provision for primary 
education. Secondly, only primary schools should be placed under 
the control of school Boards. A school might remain outside the 
control of the Board by not accepting any financial aid. Thirdly 
schools should follow certain general rules and regulations of ie 
school Board. Fourthly, the Board shall have the .power to 
appoint special committees for special cases. Fifthly, Provincial 
governments should determine the nature of funds to be handled 
‘by school Boards. Sixthly, all aided primary schools should be 
inspected regularly. Seventhly, school Boards should submit 
‘statement of accounts and reports annually to the Government and 
the Government should give necessary direction, for increasing their 
-activity. Rules and regulations of Boards should not be changed 
avithout approval of the Government. om 

Encouragement of indigenous School or villagesPathsala: The 
commission made certain recommendations in the case of indigenou 
schools, Indigenous schools of all grades should be sa 
encouragement for reforms and improvements so that these ai 
ees part of the general educational system prevailing 

‘Pathsala’ should be taken as the principal organ of Primar: 
education. Village teachers should be made permanent in rie 
posts. Opportunities should be given for extension of the Pathsala 
-system of primary education. Local self-governing Institutions 
and School-Boards should give special attention to Pathsalas and 
bring Pathsalas under Rules and Regulations of school Boards: 
Primary Village Schools or Pathsalas should be open to children of 
all classes irrespective of castes and creed. Grants to primary 
schools should be given on the basis of results in examinations. 
Government should establish Normal 
etermine the standard of their 
to deal with appointment of 


Training of Teachers - The 
schools for training of teachers and d 
ard should have power 
xation of their salary. 

First, School buildings and furniture 
d economical as possible. Secondly, 
hould be simple. Thirdly, arrangements 


training. Bo 
teachers and fi 

School Administration = 
should be as simple 20 
standards of examinations S 
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should be made in schools for games, sports, drills and gymnastics. 
Fourthly, managers of primary schools should enjoy freedom in 
the selection of text books. Fifthly, promotion from lower to 
higher class will depend on the internal examinations. Sixthly, 
teaching and discipline of every primary school should be directed 
in such a way as to develop a sense of right conduct in the minds 
of the pupils. 

Finance : The Commission made recommendations in the matter 
of finance in the field of Primary education as follows :— 

(a) All local funds and funds sanctioned by Provincial Govern- 
ment should be utilised for primary education. 

(b) Arrangements should be made in school for free tuition to 
poor pupils. 

(c). Municipal School Fund and Local School Fund should 
be constituted with money obtained from different sources, 

(d) School Boards should be responsible for the proper utilisa- 
tion of all funds meant for Primary education. 


Comment: The report of the Commission has been criticised 
on the ground that the proposals it contained proved to be abor- 
tive. It is true that the recommendations made by the Commission 
in regard to primary education could not meet the demand of it. 


The policy of withdrawal failed completely in the ficld of 
primary education. The Commission made local self-governing 
Institutions solely responsible for primary education. It was too 
heavy a burden for these institutions to bear. There were political 
and economic causes as well, — 

The Commission made recommendations for introducing ‘B- 
course’ side by side with ‘A-course’ for Entrance Examination. 
‘B-course’ was to provide for practical training. University and 
vocational education were outside the scope of the Commission. 

The Commission held that the problem of primary education 
would be solved by reforming the existing system of Pathsala 
education. The Commission failed to realise that the problem 
could not be solved in that way. Had the Government taken direct 
responsibility in the matter, Something tangible could be achieved 
But the Government avoided the Tesponsibility and shifted the 
burden on School Boards. The problem continued as such. 
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In fine, it may be said that the recommendations of the Commi- 
ssion in regard to Primary education could not be given effect to 
on account of the following reasons. First, there was lack of 
money. Secondly, local self-governing institutions and the prevail- 
ing educational systems were immature. Thirdly, political situa- 
tion in the country was full of conflicts. Lastly, it had been the 
recognised principle in progressive countries that primary education 
could not be universal without being free and compulsory. The 
Hunter Commission had no ‘categorical proposal in that respect. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF LORD CURZON 


Government’s policy prior to Lord Curzon: No new educational 
policy was formulated from the time of the Hunter Commission till 
the close of the nineteenth century. The pattern of education had 
not changed in spite of recommendations of the Hunter Commi- 
ssion. Secondary and higher education continued to expand but 
primary education showed no hopeful signs of improvement. More- 
over, the Government of India declared the policy of curtailment 
of expenditure on education in 1888. The Government forwarded 
the argument that the function of the Government was only to 
show the way in education and that as the government had shown 
the way, it had no other function. The Government would thence- 
forth withdraw after vesting the people with the responsibility 
of education. Expenditure on education would gradually decrease 
as well. 

Political Development of India : Meanwhile, there occurred a 
remarkable episode in the history of India. Movement in connec- 
tion with the Ibert Bill spread throughout the country. That 
marked the beginning of political awakening of the people in India. 
Indian National Congress was established in 1885. The Govern- 
ment of India had liberal views about the Congress in the begin- 
ning but soon the attitude of the Government changed. Govern- 

ment began to dislike the growth of nationalism in India. 


Indian National Congress had certain demands-regarding educa- 
tion in India. Demands included arrangements for more expansion 
of education, nationalistic pattern of education and provision for 
technical education. Indian thinkers had already started movement 
for introducing educational reforms and for making mother tongue: 
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the medium of instruction. The Congress supported the movement 
in that respect. 


Lord Curzon’s Education Policy: Lord Curzon gave his attention 
to the educational problems of the time. As the Governor-General 
he convened a conference of all provincial Directors of education 
in Simla in 1901. He explained his proposed policy in the field 
of education. Heheld that the government could not avoid its 
responsibility in the matter of education and that the government 
should increase its influence in the field of education. Government 
educational institutions should be increased and more expenditure 
should be incurred on education. Resolutions Passed at the 
conference were incorporated in a government memorandum dated 
11. 3. 1904. The memorandum contained Government directives 
in matter of education. The memorandum was an important docu- 
ment in the field of education prevailing at the time. Lord Curzon 
appointed the Indian University Commission in 1902. The Commi- 
ssion submitted its report in due time. Consequently the Indian 
University Act was passed by Imperial Legislature in 1904. Many 
Proposals of the Indian University Commission were 
in the Act. 


Lord Curzon’s Primary Education Policy: Lord Curzon wanted 
more Government control in the field of primary education. He 


laid down certain fundamental principles in introducing educatio: 
reforms. 


incorporated 


nal 
First, there should be some Government institutions to 


act as models in the field of primary education. Secondly, the 
Government should exercise control over non-Government institu- 
tions through proper Systems of inspection. Thirdly, it was the 
principal duty of the Government to Spread primary education 
through the medium of mother tongue. 

For the improvement of primary 


education Lord Curzon’s 
directions were as follows : 


Firstly, the major portion of grants made b 
ments on education should be spent on primar: 
funds should not be Spent otherwise than o 
Local self-governing institutions should 
budgets approved by the Director of educatio 

Secondly, 
given up. 

H, S, Edu. ()—6 


Y Provincial Govern. 
y education and local 


n. 
the policy of making Payments on results should be 
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Thirdly, curriculum should be framed on the basis of necessity 
of villages. 

Fourthly, standard of teaching staff should be improved by 
training and more pay. 

; Lord Curzon tried to practice what he preached in regard to 
primary education. He took various measures for improvement of 
primary education. He sanctioned large grants both recurring 
and non-recurring. This led to a great increase in the number of 
primary schools and pupils. 

In the field of Secondary education Lord Curzon wanted to 
check the growth of secondary schools. He emphasised the need 
of rigid control in recognising private schools. He was of the 
opinion that curriculum of secondary education was to be enriched. 
About University education Lord Curzon’s policy was reform and 
restriction. He took measures for extending share of activity of 
University in one hand and raising the standard of University 
education. He wanted that University should keep close watch 
over standard of teaching in colleges. He helped Universities for 
arranging post-graduate training. In other words he was in favour 
of giving more powers to the University for taking measures for 
opening post-graduate classes, appointment of professors, establish- 
ment of library, laboratory, and museum etc. He also helped expan- 
sion of vocational and Agricultural education in India. He was also 
interested in the spread of commerce education in India. Training 
of Primary and Secondary teachers, and spread of education for 
women, also attracted his attention. The creation of the Department 
of Archaeology was another beneficial act of Lord Curzon, 


Lord Curzon did touch every branch of education and reformed 
them. Educational reforms introduced by him engendered 
suspicion in the minds of the educated Indians of the period. They 
scented a political design behind his reforms. Many believed that 
the so-called reforms were nothing but pretext for stopping 
expansion of education, There was great resentment in the 
country. But as years rolled by it became clear that fear of the 
Indian public was mostly imaginary. Lord Curzon by his 
educational deeds put Indian education on a sounder footing. The 
public criticism of his deeds did not take into account the actual 
state of things prevailing at the time. 
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_GOKHALE’S EDUCATIONAL BILLS AND THEIR EFFECTS 
ON THE GROWTH OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Gokhale’s First Bill : Attempts were made vigorously for the 
spread of Adult Education at the time of the “Swadeshi movement’: 
Inpumberable night schools were opened for the purpose. The 
educated became conscious for the spread of education among the 
people. It was apparent that 5 p.c. of the people had become 
educated during the British regime for 150 years. The natural 
remedy was to spread primary education. Government recognised 
the necessity of Primary education but took no effective steps for 
it. It was in the above context that Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
introduced a Resolution for primary education in the Imperial 
Legislative Council in 1910. The Resolution called for taking 
steps for introducing free and compulsory primary education 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Gokhale withdrew the Resolution on the assurance given by 
the Government that special consideration should be given to his 
suggestions. Central Education Department .was established and 
directions were given to provincial Governments for the spread of 
Primary Education. 


Second bill: The people were not satisfied with measures taken 
by the Government and Gokhale introduced another Bill for the 


1911. The Bill 
education in areas where conditions were favourable for it and that 
education would be compulsor: 
Bill incorporated following 
of compulsory primary education : 

Its nature : Firstly, parents of boys in the 
years should be compelled to get their wards 
recognised school in areas where 33 P. ¢. of the boy. 

Secondly, no fees should be charged for the 
whose parents had a monthly income of Rs. 10/- 


Thirdly, permission could be obta’ 
exempting parents from sending their 
Fourthly, education cess should b 


age group 6 to I1 
admitted in any 
S was literate, 
education of wards 
or less. 
ined from Local Aut 
wards to school, 

€ imposed to meet expenditure 


hority for 
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of universal primary education and regional school committees 
should be established for its management. 

The Bill was rather mild in nature. It vested the responsibility 
of primary education on local self-governing institutions in place of 
the Government. Primary education was not to be free completely. 

The government was of opinion that the country was not fit for 
it as yet. The Government of India did not accept the modest 
demand made in the Bill. Consequently the Bill was lost in the 
Legislative Council by a majority of votes. 

Reaction of the Public: There was great agitation over the 
Bill throughout the country. The Bill had wide-spread support 
irrespective of caste or creed. All political parties supported the 
Bill. Conditions created the necessity for declaring the educational 
policy of the Government in explicit terms. It was at that time the 
Emperor of India, George V visited India. He referred to the 
spread of education for the welfare of the Indian people. It was in 
this context that the Government of India declared its educational 
policy once more. The Government declared that it was eager for 
the spread of primary education in spite of the fact that it had 
opposed the Bill of Gokhale. Consequently the Government decided 
to sanction more money for primary education. An additional 


grant of Rs. 50 lakhs was made, mainly for the purpose of primary | 
education. 


GANDHIJV?S BASIC EDUCATION 


Gandiji was not a politician only he was a true educationist. 
He had the idea of changing the entire system of education prevail- 
ing in India. He carried a new experiment in education on 
the basis of a new policy and with a new outlook. 

Defects of the existing system: Gandhiji found the existing 
system of education to be lifeless and unsuitable to meet educational 
needs of the country. It continues to function lifelessly and isolated 
from the real currents of life, unsuitable to the changed circums- 
tances. It does not train individuals to become useful productive 
members of society. It has no conception of the new co-operative 
social order which education must help to bring into existence. 


Aims of Basic education: Gandhiji meant by education the full 
development of the body, mind and soul of the individual. Manual 
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labour had a dignified place in his conception of education. He 
formulated the basic system of education to change. the very 
foundation of society. The system lays emphasis on social aims, 
discipline, regularity and obedience. The aim of Basic education 
is to inspire the spirit of social service in the early age of the 
individuals for the creation of society based on co-operation and 
mutual help. The basic idea of his scheme as expounded by 
Mahatma Gandhi is that education, if sound in its principles, should 
be imparted through some craft or productive work which should 
provide the nucleus of all the other instructions provided in the 
school. 


Main features: Basic education denotes a number of ideas. 
First, it is called Basic education because it is expected that this 
education wlll provide the basis of our national culture. Secondly, 
Basic education is regarded as the common possession of every 
Indian irrespective of sex, caste and creed. Thirdly, it. is called 
Basic because it is tied with basic needs and interests of child life. 
Lastly, Basic education is so called because it is correlated with the 
basic occupations of community life. 


Merits: The Basic education formulated by Mahatma Gandhi 
lays emphasis on social aims, discipline, regularity and confidence. 
The aim of the system is to inspire the spirit of social service in 
the early age of the individuals for the creation of society based on 
co-operation and mutual help. Basic education is imparted through 
some craft or productive work which should provide the nucleus 
of all the other instructions provided in the school. 

Modern educational thought is unanimous in commending the 
idea of educating children through some suitable form of productive 
work. Psychologically considered, this type of education balances 
the intellectual and practical elements of experience. Socially 
considered, it tends to break down the existing barriers of prejudice 
between manual and intellectual workers, harmful alike to both. 
' Economically considered, if it is carried out intelligently and 
efficiently, the scheme would increase the productive capacity of 
our workers and will also enable them to utilise their efficiency. 
Educationally considered it gives greater concreteness and reality to 
the knowledge acquired by children. 
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Basic education does not impart industrial training only. It 
helps to make good citizens and gives attention te make the pupils 
acquire direct knowledge. Mother tongue is the medium of 
instruction in Basic education. It is also life-centred and child- 
centred. : 

Demerits: Basic education is not free from defects. Many 
are of the view that it isnot suitable for the age we live in. 
According to many, Basic education is completely unreal. This is 
not the correct view. The system of Basic education is an effective 
method. It is also held that teaching in handicrafts under the 
system is unnecessarily tiresome to the child. This does not appear 
to be the correct view. The system has no tendency to make the: 
child work as a mazdoor. The system gives proper attention to the 
physical ability of the child before engaging him in creative works 
by manual labour. 

Nevertheless, defects of the system are to be removed. The 
system has to adjust itself to the new pattern of society in free 
India. It has to change its own methods in working of citizens 
capable of performing duties of free citizens in a free country. 
Education does not mean making the child work with his both 
hands but work with both mind and hand. The child must have 
the mental attitude to apply machine for the performance of work 
from the very beginning. Education is necessary for a democratic 
society. The value of books cannot be ignored. 

Sargent’s Scheme for a national,system of education: The central 
Advisory Board of Education appointed a committee under the 
chairmanship of Sir John Sargent to device aplan for post-war 
educational reconstruction in 1943. Sargent was the educational 
adviser to the government of India. The committee published its 
report in 1944. The Report came to be known as Sargent Report. 

Nature of the Report: The Report contained a comprehensive 
plan of education meant for all. It spoke of education commen- 

cing with compulsory primary education lasting for eight years and 
ending with adult education. It provided for various categories of 
secondary education, a new pattern of college education for three 
years, child education, health and leisure of students, education 
of workers, training of teachers, service conditions of teachers and 
other co-related subjects. It called fora complete change in the 
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pattern of education after a careful consideration of the fact that 
no new edifice of education could be built by reforming the old 
system of education. It prepared a draft for universal compulsory 
and free primary education. Standard of education would 
increase with the number of qualified teachers increasing. Schools 
should be accommodated in suitable buildings. Reforms should 
be made in the system of Examination. 


Education in Free India: University and Secondary 
Education Commissions : 


Education has always been accorded an honoured place in 
Indian Society. The great leaders of the Indian freedom movement 
realised the fundamental role of education and throughout the 
nation’s struggle for independence stressed its unique significance 
for national development. Gandhiji formulated the scheme of 
Basic education seeking to harmonise intellectual and manual 
work. This was a great step forward in making education 
directly relevant to the life of the people. Many other national 
leaders, likewise, made important contributions to national educa- 
tion before independence. . 

In the post-independence period, a major concern of the Govt. 
of India and of the states has been to give increasing attention to 
education as a factor vital to national progress and security. 
Problems of educational reconstruction were reviewed by several 
commissions, notably the University Education Commission 
(1948-49), and the Secondary Education Commission (1952-53). 
Some steps to implement the recommendations of these commi- 
ssions were taken and with passing of the Resolution on Scientific 
Policy the development of Science, technology and scientific 
research received special emphasis. We shall discuss the main 
recommendations of the two commissions first. 


Report of the University Education Commission : 

After the independence of India the Government of India 
appointed in 1948 a University Commission under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. The Commission was appointed to report 
on Indian University Education and suggest improvements and 
extensions that may be desirable to suit present and future require- 
ments of this country. : 
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After preliminary discussions the members of the Commission 
visited different University centres and were able to obtain a great 
deal of direct knowledge of the working of the Universities and 
Colleges. In 1949 the Commision submitted its report to the 
government. The commission made the following recommendations 
in regard to standard of Teaching : 


G) that the standard of admission to the University courses 
should correspond to that of the present intermediate examination, 


ie. after the completion of 12 years of study ata school andan 
inter-mediate college ; 


(ii) that in each province a large number of well-equipped 
and well-staffed intermediate colleges (with classes IX to XII or 
VI to XII) are to be established. 


(iii) That in order to divert students to different vocations 
after 10 to 12 years of schooling, a large number of occupational 
institutes be opened g 

Religious Education: All educational institutions should start 
with a few minutes of silent meditation.. In the first year of the 
degree course teachings of great religious leaders like Buddha, 
Confucius, Jesus, Sankara, Mahabira, Nanak, Gandbi, Muhammad 
and others should be taught. In the second year some selections of 
universalist’ should be Studied, and in the third year the basic 
problems of philosophy and religion. 

The medium of instruction in higher education should be the 
regional language with the option to use the federal language. The 
Commission also recommended that the federal language should be 
developed. The adoption of an International, technical, scientific 
terminology was also considered necessary by the Commission. 

Rural University : The Commission recommended the establish- 

ment of rural universities and colleges in India for meeting the 
needs of rural reconstruction in industry, agriculture and social life. 
*‘As a general type of arrangement it is suggested that a rural 
university should include a ring of small, resident, undergraduate 
colleges with specialized and university facilities in the centre. 
The aim of each college would be to equip its students with a 
general educational foundation and to encourage the development 
of individual aptitudes as they appear.” 
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As regards curriculum of the rural university, a common core of 
liberal education including substantial introduction to the fields of 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Astronomy, Biology, 
Physical education, Psychology, the Social sciences, Philosophy and 
language and literature should be introduced. 

Examinations: First of all the Radhakrishnan Commission 
pointed out the glaring defects of the prevalent system of examina- 
tion and recommended that objective tests along with the Essay 
type examinations may be used with great advantage. All works 
should not be subjected to one type of examination only at the end 
of the course. On the other hand credit should be given for class 
wotk (one-third of the marks allotted in each subject should be 
reserved for class work). Examiners should be experienced persons 
having several years’ of teaching experience in their respective 
subjects. In order to get a first class a student should secure 
70 marks, for second class 55 marks, for a third class 40 marks. 

Women’s Education: The Commission expressed the view that 
there should be no curtailment of educational facilities and ordinary 
amenities for women at the university stage. As regards curriculum, 
the Commission suggested that the curriculum for women should 
not be identical with the curriculum of male students. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION OF 1952-53 

Appointment and name of the Commission: The Secondary 
Education Commission was appointed by the government of India 
in pursuance of the recommendations of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education. The Commission was headed by Dr. A. 
Lakshmanswami Mudaliar. 

Reasons for its appointment : In our constitution Education has 
become a State-subject. And as such some people may question 
the all-India character of the Commission. If such a question arises 
the only answer to the question will be thatin view of the impact 
of Secondary education on the life of the country as a whole, both 
in the field of culture and technical efficiency, the Central Govern- 
ment cannot divest itself of the responsibility to improve its 
standards and to relate it intelligently to the larger problems of 
national life. Ifthe aim of Secondary Education is to train the 
youth of the country to be good citizens, who will be capable of 
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playing important role in the national reconstruction and develop- 
ment of India, then the Central Government cannot remain inept 
in regard to the type of education to be given to the future citizens 
of India. Moreover, the Central Government is responsible for 
maintaining p-oper standards ia higher education. This is wellnigh 
impossible, if careful consideration is not given to the level of 
efficiency attained at the Secondary stage. 


Terms of Reference: The Commission was asked to (a) enquire: 
into and report on the present position of Secondary Education in 
India in all its aspects and (b) suggest measures for its regulation 
and improvement with particular teference to the aims, organisation 
and contents of Secondary Education : its Telationship to Primary 
Basic and Higher Education so that a sound and reasonably uniform 
system of Secondary Education may be provided for Independent 
India. 


The Commission was inaugurated on the 6th October, 1952 and 
it submitted its report in June 1953. 


Important Recommendations 


Defects of the existing system: The Commission in its Report 
touched upon every aspect of Secondary education. It took note: 
of the prevailing system of education and analysed its defects. The 
existing Secondary Education, according to the Commission, is the 
weakest link in India’s educational chain. The education given in 
Secondary Schools is too bookish and mechanical. Its stereotyped 
and rigid methods of instructions fail to satisfy the healthy craving 
of a young learner in different directions. It seems that the chief 
business of the secondary schools is to Prepare examinees and not 
to mould the character of the country’s future citizens. Only a few 
schools have proper arrangements for co-curricular activities that 
give vitality and stimulus to a youthful mind. Hence Secondary 
education stands corroded. 


Defective Curriculum: Tie Curriculum was completely subject 
centred. Special emphasis was given on languages and mathematics. 
There was no opportunity for the expression of dormant powers of 
the pupil. Everything was learnt by rote. The Curriculum was 
too narrow for the full growth of personality, Secondary educa- 
tion is the most important stage in the entire educational system. 
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Both the body and the mind of the pupil which pass through a 
fluid stage during his primary education shows signs of crystalisa~ 
tion at the secondary stage of education. The secondary stage 
marks the end of education of the majority of the pupils. Most of 
the pupils prepare themselves for civic and worldly life at this stage: 
of their education. 

Aims of Secondary education : The Secondary Education Commi- 
ssion has mentioned three aims of Secondary Education, namely, 
(a) development of qualities of mind and character useful for living 
in a democratic society, (b) acquirement of ability to suit changing 
economic condition of the country and (c) creation of love and 

respect for literature and culture. 


The New Structure: The Commission recommended a uniform 
structure of education for the whole country. The proposed 
uniform structure wiil be thus : 

(a) Eight years of integrated elementary education correspon- 
ding to the age group between six and fourteen, (b) four years of 
Secondary education corresponding to the age group between 
fourteen and eighteen and (c) three years of higher education, 
leading to the three-year degree course. 


For those who pass out. of ten-year schools there should be 
provision for an Entrance ora pre-university course. 

Multipurpose Schemes and the Basic principles of curriculum 
Construction: _ Multipurpose schools should be established when- 
ever possible to provide varied courses of interest to students with 
diverse aims, aptitude and abilities. In discussing the curriculum 
for the secondary schools, the commission first discussed at length. 
the basic principles of curriculum construction. The principles are: 
as follows : 


Wider meaning of the curriculum: Curriculum must be given a 
wider meaning. The curriculum does not consist of a list of 
subjects for study and of directions for educational methods. It 
means the entire range of experience of the pupil under guidance 
of the school, whatever-the pupil learns in the school, his know- 
ledge, experience, skill, eagerness and the acquirement of his: 
physical, mental and spiritual ~powers are all included in the 
curriculum. 
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Variety and elasticity : There should be enough of variety and 
elasticity in the curriculum. Individual taste and ability are to be 
considered in making the curriculum. 

Community-centred : Education is mainly a social process. 
The educational system is for the welfare of the society and it must 
have close relationship with the social needs and ideals. So the 
curriculum must be vitally and organically related to community 
life. 

Leisure not neglected: The curriculum will include leisure and 
its use in a desirable way. It will indicate the ways for making the 
pupil hobby-minded. 

Co-related subjects: The education of the pupil has continuity 
and relevancy. The curriculum will include such subjects that are 
closely related to one another. It must not be split up into a 
number of isolated, un-co-ordinated subjects. 


Respect shows to individual differences : The curriculum at the 
High and Higher School Stage should be as far as possible, framed 
on the basis of special abilities, interests and aptitudes of the 
students, G 

Job oriented: The Secondary stage marks the end of education 
of the majority of the pupils. They have to think of earning at the 
end of this education. So the curriculum should give them oppor- 
tunity for training in this direction. 

Keeping in view the above considerations the Commission 
recomended the following curriculum for the Secondary schools. 


The New curriculum: There are various kinds of schools at the 
secondary stage in our country. There is difference in the curri- 
culum of these schools. The Commission has spoken for similar 

Zeurriculiim. for,-schools -withaytencand eleven classes qT he Commhi7y 
ssion has stressed on the necessity of making secondary schools full 
of variety and multipurpose in nature. Previously, the difference 
between pupil and pupil was not recognised. Moreover, the needs 
of the changing society cannot be met unless the educational system 
is radically changed. It has made all the more necessary for the 
qualitative and quantitative expansion of Secondary education. As 

a result the programme of transforming secondary schools into 
multipurpose schools has been taken up with earnestness, 
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At the Middle School stage, the curriculum should include 
Languages, Social Studies, General Science, Mathematics, Art and: 
Music, Craft and Physical education. 

At the High School or Higher Secondary stage, diversified 
courses of instruction should be provided for the pupils. 

Diversified courses of study should include the following seven 
groups—Humanities, Sciences, Technical subjects, Commercial 
subjects, Agricultural subjects, Fine Arts and Home Sciences. The 
pupil can choose any one subject in multipurpose schools. Over 
and above a certain number of core subjects should be common to- 
all students whatever be the diversified course of study that they 
may take. These include Languages, General Science, Social Studies. 
and Craft. 

Comment: On the recommendation of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission, the All India Council of Secondary Education 
framed the curriculum for higher secondary Schools. The Secon~ 
dary Education Board of each state has constructed the curriculum. 
for secondary education on the basis of the work of the All India 
Council of Secondary Education. Proper principles of curriculum- 
making are followed in constructing the curriculum and yet the 
curriculum is not faultless. It is to be considered if the Secondary 
Board or the society is responsible for that. 

Place of mother tongue—Languages to be learnt: The commi- 
ssion categorically states that the mother tongue or the regional 
language should be the medium of instruction throughout the 
Secondary Stage, subject to the provision that for linguistic mino- 
tities special facilities should be made available during the Middle: 
School Stage, every chiid should be taught at least two languages, 
English and Hindi should be introduced at the end of the Junior 
Basic Stage. At the High and Higher Secondary Stage at least two 
languages should be studied, one of which must be the mother 
tongue or the regional language. Study of one of the classical 
languages should be optional. 

Comment: The commission recommended compulsory learning 
of four languages. This has created a difficult situation. The 
considerations of the commission, it seems, were more political 
and social, than educational. In practice, the implementation of 
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the four-language formula had led to several difficulties and it has 
not been very successful. Among these are the general opposition 
to aheavy language load in the school curriculum, the lack of 
motivation for the study of an additional modern Indian language 
in the Hindi areas; the resistance to the study of Hindi in some 
non-Hindi areas. The situation was made worse by defective 
planning and by the half-hearted way in which the formula was 
inplemented. The Kothari commission has recommended a 
modified three-language formula. It includes (a) the mother tongue 
or the regional language, (b) The official language of the Union 
or the associate official language and (c) a modern Indian or foreign 
language. 

Appointment of The Kothari Commission (1964-66): Towards 
the end of the Third Five year Plan, a need was felt to holda 
comprehensive review of the educational system with a view to 
initiating a fresh and more determined effort at educational recons- 
‘truction, and the Education Commission (1964-66) was appointed 
to advise the Government “on the national pattern of education 
and on the general Principles and policies for the development of 
education at all stages and on all aspects,” 

The national government are aware of the dangers that education 
faces to-day. The government realise that education is the keynote 
of national welfare and development. In this modern age develop- 
ment depends on scientific and technical skill and effective utiliza- 
tion of the man-power of a country. 

Thus education will help establish national integration. 
both the individual and the community will benefit by it. 
system should be sufficiently elastic to permit experimentatio 
the future. Education, basically secular in nature will mee 
social and political demands, enthuse the nation and translate 
reality the basic principles of our constitution and democracy. 
system of education must grant equal opportunity to all, irr 
tive of caste, creed and language and aim at national integrati 

This system we visualise need not be a carbon copy of a foreign 
system. The challenge of the scientific and technological age that 
the country faces at present must be met by a productive education. 
-On these considerations and with these concepts as the background 
the Education Commission was set up. Significantly the Commission 
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‘was set up on the Gandhi Jayanti Day, October 2, 1964 and it was 
entrusted to formulate a system of comprehensive national educa- 
tion policy aimed at development at all stages. 


The Kothari Commission or the Education Commission (1964-66) : 
The Commission led by Dr. D. S. Kothari consisted of Indian and 
foreign educationists of eminence and its terms of reference were 
very wide. In addition to outlining the national system of 
education and its long-term planning it was meant to define syllabi 
and standard of education at various levels, to relate general and 
specialised education, to make careful study of the systems of 
education, study of languages, and of agricultural, scientific and 
technological education. Another term of reference of the 
Commission which needs special mention is the recommendation it 
was required to make on training of teachers ; status, emoluments 
and privileges of teachers. The Commission was also expected to 
define the relationship of education would bear with the state, local 
bodies and private bodies. The terms of the Commission also 
included recommendation regarding provision of funds for educa- 
tion and their allotment to different agencies providing them. In 
short, the commission was to cover all the aspects of education of 
our country. 


Education and National Objectives : 


Some problems of National Development: In the opinion of the 
Commission, the most serious problem that India is faced today with 
is that of food. The continuation of this problem hinders other 
essential developments. Next comes the problem of unemployment. 
Solution of this problem lies only in the expansion and growth of 
the economic activities. The third problem that the Commission has 
thought of is that of social and national integration. Even today 
untouchability, casteism, religious fanaticism, inequality in the 
tights of men and women and Provincialism threaten to disintegrate 
the country and hence the problem of integration has assumed 
enormous dimensions. The backwardness in ° Science and 
technology, in the opinion of the Commission, is also another 
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expect to develop in the true sense of the term if it cannot keep 
pace with the speed of scientific development. Last but not the 
Jeast, comes the problem of moral and spiritual values. If in the 
face of our material problems and industrialisation our spiritual 
values are destroyed, it will mean a crisis to the nation. In fact 
India today faces a crisis of values. A system of universal education 
can only face up to this problem. 


Defects of the existing system: But the present system of 
education was designed by the British Imperialists to suit their 
purpose and it has undergone no radical change till now. So it 
cannot be expected to meet the present challenge. Education in a 
real sense will carry the material and moral reforms of the country- 
Scientific and technological education can ensure material benefit 
of the people and their future security. Hence a new system of 
education through a radical change can be expected to fulfil our 
national requirements and aspirations. 


What Education should aim at: But how to co-relate education 
with life to human aspirations ? 


Education, with that end in view, must link itself up with the 
material development of the nation, it must contribute towards this 
end, Education must be employed for the benefit of agricultural 
and industrial production. Through education we must eliminate 
the difference between castes and classes, then only we shalt 
adyance on our way to national integration and social reforms. 
Constructive education can only produce honest citizens with 
healthy spiritual values. It can modernise the nation, In this 
respect the title “Education and National Development’ is. 
significant. 


Indian population figure stands at 500 millions at present. On 
the present trend it may increase by 250 millions in the next twenty 
years. Of the present 500 millions, half the number belongs to the 
school-going age-group below 18 years. In India, the total number 
of schools of all types is 5 lakhs, teachers, more than 20 lakhs and 
students, about 70 millions. By 1985 the number of students may" 
swell up to 170 millions. If we can utilise this vast manpower 
effectively for long-term social, economic and political change, then 


only we cad guarantee national progress. This can be done only 
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through quantitative expansion and qualitative development of our 
education. 

What is a good system of education : Any good system of 
education worth the name must satisfy some essential factors. The 
first and foremost among them is literacy—in this field lies the 
importance of language and social and humanistic education. The 
second factor is mathematical skill wherein lies the.importance of 
the study of mathematics and nature. Productive skill comes next. 
In this aspect professional education and practical experience in 
productivity must be emphasised. The fourth factor that is to be 
stressed upon is social skill, for which individual and collective 
efforts must be effectively. linked up. Social service, hence, forms 
an integral part of education. The last factor is’ effective co- 
ordination and integration between different stages of education, 
between the school and the community, and lastly, between the 
different regions of the country. { 

The Educational Revolution: To gain the last aim the scope and 
facilities of education must be made universal and “common 
schools”’ established. The community life must also be extended 
to schools and the students must take part in the development of 
the community and the nation. The language policy should be such 
as to remove any sense of distrust among the different regions of 
the country so that the nation as a whole may be emotionally 
integrated and feel one. In fine, a comprehensive system of education 
should be planned through which the future nation will be educated 
in social and moral values of life. 


The Educational Structure and Standards 

The proposed structure ; The Education Commision has proposed 
the following structure of education : 

(i) Pre-primary education for 1-3 years: This education will 
not bz compulsory, but the state will provide necessary incentives ! 
and grants. At this stage an infant class for the babies of Sor6 
years has been recommended. This class will be just preparatory 
to receiving following school-education, 

(ti) On completion of six years a.child will begin having his 
education. Primary education will be extended for seven to eight 
years. This stage may be divided into two parts on the basis of 
syllabi and method of teaching. Of these, t 


he Jower primary stage 
H. S, Edu. (1)—7 
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may continue for 4 to 5 years, and the upper primary stage for 2 or 
3 years accordingly. The lower primary education — should 
immediately be made free and compulsory and the upper primary 
education also should be made free within a specific period. We can 
fulfil our constitutional obligations only if Primary Education as a 
whole is made free, compulsory and universal at our earliest. 

(iii) At the post primary stage provisions should be made for 
professional education for one to three years or for lower secondary 
education for three years. 20% of the students of this stage must 
be imparted professional education. At the end of the lower 
secondary stage, i.e., on the completion of ten years of education, 
the first public examinatizn should be held. During this period of 
ten years of schooling there will be no attempt at specialisation of 
education. 

(iv) At the last stage of school-education provisions would be 
made for higher secondary education for two years or professional 
education for one to three years. Of the students of this stage, 50% 
would receive professional education. At the higher secondary 
stage there will be no different streams as at present. Though this 
period will mark the beginning of specialised studies, specialised 
education in its real sense will not be provided even at this stage. 
The Commission, it must be remembered, has proposed secondary 
schools of two types—(a) 10-year and (b) 12-year. 

(v) The post-secondary (or higher) education has been divided 
into (a) the first degree stage of 3 years or more, and then, (b) the 
second degree or research stage of 2 years. In some universities, 
experiments may also be carried out fora three-year post-graduate 
course of study. Atthe post-secondary stage, apart from general 
education, provisions will be made for different whole-time or part- 
time education. The Commission has proposed that the different 

stages of education should be uniformly named so that a common 
attitude may gtOW throughout the whole country. 


Outlines of the Proposed Structure 


roup—Pre-primary education 1-year preparatory 
5-6 years age group : ries 
—Class I-IV/V—Lowet Compulsory 


6-11 years ,, Primary 
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11-14 years age group—Class V/VI/—VII/VIII Primary education 
Higher Primary 
14-16 years »> >» ——Class VIII/IX/X Lower At the end of this 
Secondary (1-3 years stage, i.e., at 16 
professional education years general educa- 
for 20% tion will be com- 
plete with the first 
public examination. 
16-18 years ,, ,, —Class XI/XII—Higher 
Secondary (1-3 years 
professional education 
for 50%) 
18-21 years ,, ,, —Three years degree 
course or technical or 
professional education. 
21-23 years ,, ,, —Two years post-graduate 
course or higher techni- 
cal or _ professional 
education. 


Standards : 

Lower Primary stage: The load of serious study should be less 
at the primary stage of the syllabi. At the primary stage only one 
language should be learnt compulsorily and that language would 
naturally be the regional language or the mother tongue. Every 
student in this primary stage cannot be expected to make progress 
at the same pace. Hence at the primary stage no hard and fast 
standard should be set. All examinations in the Primary stage 
should be internal rather than public examinations. The Commission 
has also recommended the introduction of social service in order 
to make the children socially conscious. They may be encouraged 
to keep their schools clean, white wash their schools and to help 
the invalids, oldmen and infants whenever necessary. The children 
will always find pleasure in doing such work. 

The Commission has laid additional emphasis on work experience 
at this stage—paper-cutting, clay-modelling, spinning etc. may form 
a part of the syllabi. 

(b) Higher Primary stage: At this stage the curriculum would 
be more extensive and intensive and the standard of education 
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would also be more systematic and definite. At this stage social 
service would mean various development work of the school and 
works on public health and community development, ‘work 
experience’ would include craft work on bamboo and cane, leather, 
clay, weaving etc. Alternative part time vocational training should 
be provided for those who would notbe ableto take general 
education at the higher secondary stage. 

Secondary stage: (Lower and Higher): The Secondary educa- 
tion aims at the foundation for a democratic citizenship wherefrom 
astudent would be able to enter a profession or go in for higher 
or specialised education or professional or technical education. 
The study of subjects of the earlier stages would have to be made 
more intensive at the Lower Secondary stage. As regards 
compulsory social service due emphasis would be laid on community 
development. The students would be required to take part 
compulsorily in social service for ten days each year or for thirty 
days ata stretch in course of the whole stage. At the lower 
secondary stage efforts would have to be made to direct by phases 
about 20% students to vocational training covering 1-3 years. 


Higher Secondary stage: Consolidation and extension of the 
previous stage would be done at the two-year higher secondary 
stage. As complete specialisation at this stage is not favoured by 
the Commission, it recommends complete abolition of the present 
‘stream’ system. The Higher Secondary Schools will impart 
general education in science and arts. ‘Work experience’ at this 
higher secondary stage would have to be gained through practical 
work in agriculture farms and factories. For social service, social 
and labour camps would be provided. Another feature of this 
higher secondary stage would be the division of the syllabi for 
ordinary and advanced students. As all students would not receive 
general education, vocational training as an alternative to general 
education should be provided in the secondary stage. Within the 
next twenty years 50% students would be provided with vocational 
eee Education stage : The object of higher education would 
be cultivation of knowledge and truth, and, extension and propaga- 
tion of acquired knowledge. Higher education should be expanded 
and, alongside, the standard of education raised. The commission 
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has also recommended that setting up of advanced centres at some 
selected universities for education and research at international 
standard are also desirable. 


School curriculum : 

The commission is in favour of introducing radical reform in 
the prevailing curriculum of schools. The curriculum for different 
Stages were laid down as follows : 


(1) Lower Primary Stage :— 
(Class I—V) 
(a) Mother tongue or regional language, (b) Mathematics, 
(c) Study of environment, (d) Creative activities, (e) Work- 
experience and social service, (f) Health education. 


(2) Higher Primary Stage :— 
(Class V—-VIT]) 
(a) Mother tongue and official language, (b) Science, 


(c) Mathematics, (d) Social studies, (e) Art, (f) Work-experience 
and social service, (g) Physical education, (h) Moral education. 


(3) Lower Secondary Stage :— 


(Class VITI—X) 

(a) Three languages, (b) Mathematics, (c) Social Science, 
(d) Art, (e) Geography, (f) History, (g) Civics, (h) Work- 
experience and social service, (i) Physical education, (j) Moral 
education. 


(4) Higher Secondary Stage :— 
(Class XI—XT1) 

(i) Two languages 

(ii) Any three subjects from the following :— 

(a) History, (b) Geography, (c) Economies, (d) Logie, 
(e) Psychology, (f) Sociology, (g) An additional language, 
(h) Art, (i) Physics, (j) Chemistry, (k) Mathematics, (1) Biology, 
(m) Geology, (n) Home seience :—(1) Work-experience and social 
science, (2) Art and Craft, (3) Physical education, (4) Moral 
education. 
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The guiding principles of the language policy of the commission 
were the following :— 

(a) Hindi as the official language of the Union enjoys an 
importance next only to that of the mother-tongue ; 

(b) a working knowledge of English will continue to be useful ; 

(c) teacher is important for acquiring proficiency in language 
study ; 

(d) class VIII to X is the best period of studying three 
languages. 

(ec) At no stage should the learning of four languages be 
made compulsory. 


Education for Agriculture : 


The Commission discussed about the various aspects of agri- 
cultural education. Agricultural education should be linked with 
teaching, research and extension. There should be at least one 
Agricultural university in each State, Other recommendations of 
the Commission were :— 


(1) Better staff facilities ; 

(2) Provision of well managed farms ; 

(3) Establishment of Agricultural polytechnics ; 
(4) Encouragement of Agriculture at school (level ; 
(5) Extension of Agricultural prorammes etc. 


Vocational, Technical and Engineering Education ; 


(1) By 1986 some 20% of all enrolment at the lower secondary 
level and some 50% beyond class X should be in part-time or 
full time vocational and professional courses. 

(2) Junior technical schools should be removed to technical 
high schools. 

(3) Anomalies in the scales of pay between staff members in 
science and technology should be removed. 

(4) Selected branches of Engineering like electronics and 
instrumentation should be opened with qualified teachers. 

(©) At the secondary and polytechnic stage the medium of 
instruction should be the regional language. 
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Science Education and Research : 

The Commission made the following recommendations :— 

(1) Careful selection of subject for advanced studies and 
research. 

(2) Selection of students. 

(3) Building of a few centres of excellence. 

(4) Well equipped laboratory for university and college of 
science. 

(5) Revision of under-graduate and post-graduate curriculum. 

(6) Removal of regional imbalance in science education. 

(7) Organisation of summer institutes etc. 


Adult Education : 

As regards adult education the Commission recommended the 
following :— 

(1) Expansion of universal education of 5 years duration to 
the age group 6—11. 

(2) Provision of part-time education to children of age group 
11-14 who either miss schooling or drop prematurely out of school. 

(3) Provision of part-time general and vocational education to 
the younger adults of the age-group 15-30. 

(4) Selective and mass approach to be made for removal of 
illiteracy. 

(5) Provision of a net work of library service throughout the 
country. 

(6) Institution of an Adult Education Board in every 
University. 

(7) Introduction of part-time evening courses and corres- 
pondence courses on a large scale. 


Different Types of Institutions existent in present 
India 


Central Schools: To provide facilities to the children of trans- 
ferable central government employees, about 200 central schools 
have been set up all over the country with a common medium of 
instruction (Hindi/English) to Prepare students for a common 
examination, namely, the All-India Higher Secondary Examination 
of the Central Board of Secondary Education, New Delhi, These 
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schools aim at maintaining educational standards at a moderate 
cost to the parents. . 


Vocational and Technical School Education : 


To provide a large variety of vocational courses for children 
who do notintend to continue their general education beyond the 
elementary stage, some institutions have been established in different 
states. The industrial training institutes are included in this 
category of vocational schools. In some Higher Secondary Schools 
or +2 schools vocational courses are being provided. Industrial 
training institutes, polytechnics and nursing and agricultural 
schools provide vocational courses to the students. 

Higher and University Education: Post secondary education in 
India is imparted through arts and science and professional colleges, 
research institutions and universities. In the states, having Boards 
of Higher Secondary and Intermediate Education post-intermediate 
(or +2 stage) is conducted under the direction and control of 

universities in respect of courses of study, examinations and award 
of degrees and diplomas. 

The Inter-University Board, founded in 1925, provide the forum 
for the discussion of university problems and for mutual recog- 


nition of degrees and diplomas awarded by the universities in 
India. 


Besides 100 universities, there are a large number of institutions 
which impart higher learning. The Birla Institute of Technology 
and Science, Pilani; Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New 
Delhi ; Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore ; Jamia Millia Islamia, 
New Delhi; Gurukul Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar ; Kashi 
Vidyapith, Varanashi ; Gujrat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad ; Tata Institute 
of Social Seiences, Bombay and Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad 
are all deemed to be Universities. 

University Grants Commission (UGC): The University Grants 
Commission which was constituted in 1953 became an autonomous 
statutory body in 1956. The Commission promotes and co-ordi- 
nates University education and determines and maintains standards 
of teaching, examination and research in the universities. It has 
the authority to make appropriate grants to different universities 
and implement development schemes. 
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Higher Technical Education: Six Higher Technological Institu- 
tions of national importance at Kharagpur, Bombay, Madras, 
Delhi, Kanpur and Benaras have now been functioning for more 
than 20 years. Admission to these institutions at the undergra- 
duate level is made on the basis of a Joint Entrance Examination 
G.E E.) held at several centres in the country. The annual intake 
of these institutions is 1,500 students at the undergraduate level and 
the same number at the post-graduate and research levels. Besides 
these there are a number of regional engineering colleges, a number 
of other engineering colleges, technological institutions and poly- 
technics. For specialised courses, such as mining and metallurgy 
anumber of centres have been established both for degree and 
diploma courses. The old institutions have also been expanded 
and developed. To integrate engineering education with practical 
training, 100 engineering colleges and polytechnics have started 
sandwich courses in co-operation with industry. The duration of 
such courses for degree in engineering is 5} years and for diploma 
in engineering 3} years. 

Rural Higher Education: The scheme of Rural Higher Educa- 
tion was launched in 1950 with the object of providing higher 
education, after the secondary stage, to the rural youth and inculca- 
ting in them a spirit of service to the community and sympathy 
for the rural way of life, besides training them for careers in the 
rural development programme of the centre and state governments. 
The National Council for Rural Higher Education advises the 
Government on all matters concerning the development of rural 
higher education. At present 20 rural institutes are functioning 
in different states : 

Adult Education: To further the National Policy on Educa- 
tion, the Ministry of education operates a scheme to eradicate 
illiteracy among ‘the adult population. The central idea behind 
the programme is to enable them to improve their lot and create 
in them an urge for change from traditional to Progressive society, 
The field programme of adult education with adult literacy 
as the Core achivity is the responsibility of the state governments. 
The Union Ministry of Education Co-ordinates programmes, 
provides supporting services and conducts pilot projects which are 
of importance to the programme of social education in the country. 
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A pilot project called the Farmers’ Functional Literacy 
Programme was launched in some districts as a joint integrated 
programme of three central Ministries, namely, Education, Agrti- 
culture and Information and Broadcasting. It aims at helping the 
illiterate farmers to acquire not only literacy skills but also agri- 
cultural know-how which could be used by them. Facilities for 
adult education for industrial workers and their families are also 
provided by the Ministry of Education through institutes in selected 
areas where there is a concentration of industrial population. 


Indian Institute of Advanced Study: The Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study in Simla was set up in 1965 as a centre for 
advanced study and research in the humanities and social sciences. 
Its aim is to serve as a small university where scholars meet and 
discourse for their mutual benefit. 

Lakshmibai National College of Physical Education: This college 
is one of the two national institutes for the development of Physical 
Education and Sport in the country. It was established at Gwalior 
in 1957 and provides teacher-training facilities for a three-year 
degree course and also for post-graduate studies and research in 
Physical education. 

National Institute of Sports: The National Institute of Sports 
established at Patiala conducts courses in different games under 
the guidance of experts and lays special emphasis on popularising 
sports and games in educational institutions and rural areas. 

Besides these, there are a good number of institutions of profe- 
ssional education in different states. There are Law Colleges, 
Commercial Schools, B. Ed. Colleges, Primary Teachers’ Training 
Colleges, Weaving Schools, Textile Institutes, Leather Techno- 
logy Institutes, Ceremic Institutes, Paper and Pulp Institutes, 
Sericulture Institutes, Cottage Industries Training Centres, Medical 
Colleges, Ayurvedic Colleges, Homeopathic Colleges, Veterinary 


Colleges, Art Colleges etc. 


The new educational Structure in West Bengal : 

The new educational structure (10 +2+-3) Tecommended by the 
Government of India as a uniform national Structure, was 
introduced in West Bengal, as in many other states, in 1974. Subse- 
quently in 1976, the first batch of students passing out of the new 
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Secondary Course entered the higher stage ( or, the plus two stage, 
as it is popularly known). The new degree course followed in 1978. 

Attitude of the framers of this structure was (a) Higher 
education is not for all, (b) Those who are not eager to go in for 
higher education, would be trained in some vocations to fit in 
industry, agriculture, health services etc. A successful implementa- 
tion of the scheme will mean (1) reduction in the craze for higher 
education and consequent enhancement of the standard, 
(ii) abundance of skilled workers for our national development 
activities. 

Pre-primary: In West Bengal pre-primary education has been: 
confined in the urban areas only and that too in a limited extent for 
the fortunate few. Mushroom growth of Nurseries and Kindergartens 
were allowed by the government and they attracted guardians 
belonging to the middle and upper classes. The only perceptible 
feature of these schools is blindfold imitation of English-type- 
education at least in prescription of books and uniforms. Who 
are teaching and how, no body cared to know. 

Primary: The Primary stage of education is controlled by the 
state government at the directorate level. Till today every village 
in our state does not have a Primary School worth the name. The 
curricula are not uniform. 

Secondary: Secondary education has been reoriented so far as 
curricula are concerned. Students at this stage are required to 
acquire knowledge in almost all branches of learning : Language, 
Mathematics, Physical and Life Sciences, History and Geography 
and Work-education. That schools should have competent teachers 
in all these varied disciplines, that work education had a definite 
purpose were not ensured. The victim was education itself. 

+2 Stage: Then came the higher secondary stage or the Plus 
Two stage. Two streams were provided—general and vocational. 
The vocational stream attracted an insignificant portion of the 
entrants for many reasons: (a) it was a new concept, (b) job 
market or scope of self-employment was not adequate, 
(c) Guardians with traditional ideas had a different meaning of 
education. The general stream, in turn, had no ‘streaming’ i.e. the 
traditional barriers between Arts, Science and Commerce were 
lifted. But the guardians stuck to old ideas in selection of subjects 
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for their wards. The very concept of general education thus got 
initial jolt, consequently all institutions have been admitting 
students streamwise and the inter-disciplinary aspect of the 
curriculum has already been done away with. Further the original 
‘scheme provided for a bridge between the general and the vocational 
streams. But there has been very few institutions where instruc- 
tions are given in both the streams. Thus the basic concept of the 
higher secondary education in fact a continuation of the secon- 
dary stage, has been nullified. 


There is another problem of placement. The Plus Two stage 
has been located both at Schools and Colleges, In schools there is 
‘dearth of competent teachers and in colleges teachers were reluctant 
to teach secondary syllabi prepared by an authority—(the Council 
of Higher Secondary Education), other than the universities. The 
‘syllabi are again very ambitious. Thus incompetence and reluctance 
in teaching had their obvious results—education suffered. 


Higher Education: The Universities made hurried arrange- 
ments for the new degree course. It was decided the new degree 
‘course would have a two-year duration for the pass course and 
three-year duration for the honours course. In addition to the 
change in the structure the curricula underwent a radical change. 
In the new curricula, students have to choose three subjects, each 
of 300 marks. There is virtual abolition of the compulsory 
Janguage papers. This decision evoked wide public controversy 
‘so much so that it went to the political level and as soon as it was 
dragged to the political level merits or demerits of the issue went to 
the background. 

Creation of job opportunities and delinking ordinary jobs from 
degrees are essential pre-condition of success and elevation of 
standard of higher education. Ina country like India unplanned 
expansion of facilities of higher education can hardly be afforded. 
Entries to higher education will have to be selective. Undergraduate 
education also has two objectives—(a) It willbe terminal for the 
majority, and (b) preparatory to still higher education for a 
minority. f 

If higher education is to be meaningful, if the standard is to be 
taised, then the number of entrants should be reduced and the 
majof bulk of the youth should be ensured jobs to sustain them- 
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selves. Allocation for education should be enhanced further and 
the employment market expanded. But this cannot be the sole 
responsibility of the State government ; the centre must also have: 
it’s share. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
for Study and Examinations 


1, Give a short review of the development of modern Indian education in the 
period from 1813 to 1854. 

2. Give an account of Wood's Despatch, 1854, stating clearly how it tried to- 
solve the educational problems of the day. 

3. ‘The Despatch of 1854 is a landmark in the history of Indian education,’ 
Comment on the statement and give a summary of the main recommendations. 
contained in the Despatch. 

4, Why was an education commission appointed in 1882? What was its. 
scope? Why is it called the Hunter Commission? What were the problems. 
before the commission? Give the main recommendations of it in regard to. 
primary education. 

5. Describe the main features of educational policy of Lord Curzon, 

6. Describe Gokhale’s Education Bills and their effects on the later growth: 
of primary education. . 

7. Why did Gokhale introduce two Bills in the Imperial Legislature? What 
was the nature of the Second Bill? What was the fate of the Bill? What was 
the reaction of the public in regard to the Bill ? 

8. Why did Gandhiji want a thorough change in the stage of Primary Educa- 
tion by introducing Basic education? State the significant features of Basic 
education and consider the value of the same. 

9. Write a note on the Sargent plan. 

10. Describe the principal recommendations of the University Commission 
(1948-49). 

11. What does Radhakrishnan Commission say about rural University, 
Examination and Religious education ? 

12. Why did the government of India appoint a Secondary Education Commi- 
ssion in 1952? What were the terms of reference ? 

13. Make an analysis of the recommendations of the Mudaliar Commission 
in respect of (a) aims of Secondary education in free India, (b) The Structural 
pattern ,of Secondary education, (c) The curricular organisation for Higher 
Secondary Scheme, (d) Guidance and counselling vis a vis the stream system. 

14. How did the 11 year Scheme Work in practice 2. Make an estimate of its. 
effectiveness. Was further change called for? If so, why ? 

15. Make a critical study of the recommendations of Mudaliar Commission, 

16, Discuss the circumstances which led to the appointment of the Kotharé 
Commission (1964-66). 
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17. Make an analysis of the structure of education proposed by Kothari 
Commission. 


18. Give acritical account of the recommendations of Kothari Commission 
4n regard to Higher Education. 

19. What is meant by vocationalisation of secoudary education? How docs 
the Kothari Commission proposes to effect it ? 

20. Describe the two novel approaches adopted by the Commission for solu- 
tion of the problem of adult illiteracy in India. 

21. What were the recommendations of the Kothari Commission regarding 
the establishment of ‘common school ?” 

22. Describe the different types of institutions including professional and 
vocational, existent in present India. 

23. Attempt an analysis of the structure of educational system in West 
Bengal. 

24. Critically discuss the +2 stage of education in West Bengal, 

25. Describe the condition of higher education in West Bengal. 


CHAPTER 8 


Education of the Physically handicapped 
(Blind and deaf & dumb) 


In a national system of education which provides for all children 
according to their capacities, it seems only logical that considera- 
tion should also be given to those children who are generally 
classed as ‘handicapped’. Little has been done in this country before 
independence to meet the specific requirements of children in this 
category. After independence it is now agreed that specific provi- 
sion is necessary for handicapped children who fail to keep pace 
with the majority of their fellow children of the same age group. 


‘Two types : 
The handicapped may be divided into two major groups ; 
(i) the mentally handicapped and 
(ii) the physically handicapped, 


Mentally handicapped : types 

In schools andin the world outside mental backwardness does 
not always mean the same thing. Among the mentally handicapped 
two broad types may be distinguished: (i) those who are born 
with intelligence below the average and (ii) those who are 
backward owing to some form of mal-adjustment which has caused 
temporary mental retardation. 

Children who are mentally handicapped are not a class radically 
different from the normal, though the dividing line between 
normality and abnormality seems to have been rising as civilisation 
has advanced in complexity. Throughout the entire Tange of 
abilities that children exhibit the various grades merge almost 
imperceptibly into one another. 


Classification 


A child who appears to be dull at school may not necessarily 
prove a failure in life. A rigid classification is not always either 
possible or desirable. A detailed study of individual cases is 
required and efforts should be made to trace the particular causes 
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which may be at the root ofa child’s failure to make due progress 
at school. Among the ‘backward’ children, however, two types 
are generally found. 

(a) those who try, and 

(b) those who do not try. 


Causes of Backwardness : 

In the former category backwardness may be due to—(a) lack 
of proper guidance in the initial stage of education, 

(b) wrong methods of instruction, 

(c) interruption of study due to frequent migration or illness, 

(d) specific disabilities which only an expert can diagnose, 
and (e) nervous and temperamental factors. 

Among the latter the causes of backwardness may be—(a) lack 
of vitality, (b) Environmental influences i.e. unsatisfactory home 
condition, (c) over-indulgence or over-discipline at home, and 
(d) undetected physical deficiency. 

Efforts are being made today to measure the degree of back- 
wardness by reference to a definite objective standard. ‘Intelligence 
Tests’ have however come to be generally regarded as reliable 
methods and the IQ is considered to be a faitly accurate index of 
the educable capacity of a child. 

There are at present only a dozen institutions in India for the 
education of the mentally handicapped. Bodhaniketan and 
Children’s House are the names given to these institutions. The 
central and the state governments occasionally give grants to these 
types of institutions. They are privately managed. 


The Physically handicapped—classification 

The physically handicapped may be divided into the following 
categories— : 

(i) Those who are deficient in one or more special senses ; 
the blind, the deaf, the deaf and blind, the deaf-mutes, etc., 

(ii) those who are retarded by motor deficiency including 
respiratory, heart and orthopaedic cases and 

(iii) those who are defective in speech, 

What is the total number of physically handicapped children 
in India who require educational adjustments to make the most of 
their potentials ? No precise answer can be given to this question, 
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because there has never been a nation-wide survey or even a satis- 
factory state-wide survey of children who can be regarded as 
physically handicapped. The number of the physically handicappe 
according to the recent survey is 5 millions in our country. E 

In the absence of effective remedial measures, climate, customs 
and quacks must have added considerably to the above figure 
each year. 

The Blind: The census of 1931 put the number of blind jn 
British India at 4,35,078 ; but census figures can hardly be relied on 
for educational purposes as there is no Standard definition of 
blindness in this country. If the definition adopted by the English 
Board of Education be accepted, namely, ‘so blind as to be unable 
to perform any work for which eye-sight is essential’—expert 
calculation would then raise the number of the: blind Population 
in India in 1985 to about 50,00,000 with about 10,00,000 in the 
six to fourteen age-group. 

The blind and the problems of teaching them: As in the case of 
deafness, blindness is not always total. It is estimated that about 
60 percent of the blind population in India haye enough vision to 
distinguish between light and dark and to see the moving hand at 
a distance of one foot. Furthermore, about two-thirds of blindness 
in children is-of pre-natal origin. This group of the blind POSsesseg 
little usable visual imagery. The number of blind adults seems to 
be increasing because of the increase in the population ang ‘in 
longevity. 

It isa fact that a large number of school children in India are in 
need of eye-care. These children create no Particular educational 
problems if the defects are corrected. But two groups do Create 
very definite educational problems, the Partially sighted and the 
educationally blind. 


Medical care and method of teaching : 

The preservation of vision is so important from the st 
of educational, social, Psychological and 
that eyes should be examined before 
Periodically thereafter for the discovery y, 
refraction and muscular defects but also of 
from injuries. 

H. S, Edu, ()—8 


andpoint 
vocational adjustments 
School entrance and 
Ot only of errors of 
disorders developing 
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The partially sighted should be taught in well-illuminated 
rooms free from outside or inside glare. : Their books should be 
printed in large letters or types. Pupils with normal vision should 
be placed with them in the same class. 

Method of teaching the blind : Really ‘blind children should be 
taught the reading and writing of Braille on the Braille slate, O 
type writer, in Braille classes in Public Schools or in residential 
institutions. The Braille alphabet consists of combinations of six 
raised points made by a stylus, arranged in letter and number 
patterns in cells that can be read by the finger tips. The invention 
of Braille by Louis Braille in 1825 which has made the literature 
of the world available to the blind, represents the greatest single 
contribution to the education of the blind. Today Braille is not 
enough. It should be supplemented by long-playing records or 
tapes. Veido system has revolutionised the teaching of the blind. 
The educational programme should include according to the 
individual needs, perceptual and motor training, literary instruction, 
music, fine arts and vocational preparation including professional 
training. It becomes a regular feature to teach the blind in 
prevailing schools and with normal children. The tendency is also 
growing of transferring pupils fromthe schools exclusively meant 
forthe blind to the common schools and also of admitting the 
blind new comers in the regular Pre-Primary Schools. These are 
done with a view to affording contact with the seeing world. 
Important aspects of the programme are Psychological adjustments 
of the child to the blindness and the real world and the prevention 
of emotional and personality mal-adjustments. 

In travel and in forming conception blindness is the abominable 
curse. It is very difficult to explain a mountain or an ocean to a 
blind person. These must be seen at first hand or in pictures. 
Colour is also unknown to the blind. Three-dimensional models 
are being used now-a-days with meaningful Tesult in classes for the 
blind. Inspite of it, the perceptions are still very limited. 

The problem of travel is most crucial. It is not possible for a 
blind person to travel a fairly long distance individually to attend 
his duties. A blind person with normal or superior intelligence 
should be provided with a job which does not require much travel. 
Even for the short distance travel a blind person should be taught to 
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keep his sense of direction all the time or quickly reorient himself 
if he becomes lost. However, the task of teaching a blind person 
to be independent of his ability to move about remains a knotty 
one. It can be learnt only through painful experience. A blind 
person must learn all these things through trial and error. He may 
often receive injury in making a run or crossing a busy street. But 
if he can do this, he will learn important lessons. 

The deaf and the hard of hearing: Many degrees of hearing 
inpairment exist between total deafness and inpairments. No sharp 
line of demarcation exists between the deaf and the non-deaf. But 
it may be noted that about 35 to 40 percent of deafness is of 
congenital origin. The other cases develop after birth usually during 
childhood. The number of deaf adults is also very large in India. 

Their educational problem is to be tackled by the social 
education departments. 


What is to be done for the deaf and hard-of-hearing educationally : 


To live in society with other people requires communication. The 
two-way interchange can be effective only if both parties understand 
each other. Since language is learned by the process of imitating 
sounds heard, it follows that the most crucial problem of ‘the deaf 
is their language limitation. To teach language skills to children 
with deafness requires well-trained teachers. Unless special classes 
with good equipment and well-trained teachers are available in the 
public school those children should be enrolled at the age of three 
or four in special schools for the deaf. Programmes and curricula 
needed to teach language to deaf children are so highly specialised 
that a regular classroom teacher cannot make these adjustments. 
Special techinques in a special environment are needed. However, 
when a deaf child has learnt language skills to a point where he 
can communicate with people with normal hearing he may then be 
placed in a class appropriate to his achievement in the general 
school with normal children. 

For hard-of-hearing children some adjustments can be made. 
First they should be provided with hearing-aids and must be taught 
to learn to use the hearing aid. When this has been done, they 
should be placed in the regular class-room. The teacher then has 
the job of letting the child sit where he can both see and hear best, 
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and occasionally checking to see that his hearing aid is kept in good 
order, and he wears it and that he understands his lessons. These 
are general procedures. 


Education of the Blind " 

During the British period no conscious effort on the part of the 
government was made to tackle this problem. The government was 
blind, so to say, towards the blind. Only some voluntary 
philanthropic organisations were in the field. There were about 
33 associations which were gallantly facing this enormous challenge ; 
of these 25 were for the blind only, 6 were for both blind and deaf. 
One was in combination with a poor asylum and one with a cripple 
home. Altogether they had a total enrolment of 1,156 blind pupil 
of whom 998 were males and 158 females. Of these 987 were 
children. It will be clear from this how much remained to be done. 


Present position of the education of the handicapped—New outlook 


If this problem is to be effectively tackled, the services provided 
must be comprehensive. It is true that in other Countries blind 
welfare work has been pioneered by voluntary organisations and 
the state has come in when private enterprise had already made 
appreciable progress. -India has waited long enough and the time 
arrived when she achieved independence. Naturally our national 
government has taken up the education of the handicapped children 
as a necessary part of the general scheme, though it welcomes and 
encourages voluntary assistance. 

State initiative : Our national government has realised that the 
education of the handicapped has to be organised not merely on 
humanitarian grounds but also on grounds of utility. Proper 
education generally enables a handicapped child to overcome largely 
his‘or her handicap and makes him or her into a useful citizen. 
Social justice also demands it ; it has to be remembered that the 
Constitutional Directive on compulsory education includes handi- 
capped children as well. Even after independence very little has 
been done in this field so far ; and on account of several difficulties 
any great achievement in the field of education of the physically 
handicapped does not scem to be possible in the near future. All 

the same, it is important that a serious beginning is made 
immediately. 
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Aims and objectives: The primary task of education for a 
handicapped child is to prepare him for adjustment to'\a socio- 
cultural environment designed to meet the needs of the normal. 
It is essential, therefore, that the education of handicapped children 
should be an inseparable part of the general education system. The 


. differences Jie in the methods employed to teach the child and the 


means the child uses to acquire information. These differences 
in methodology do not influence the content of the goals of 
education. This type of education may be called ‘special 
education’. 

Existing Educational Facilities: The present position of educa- 
tional facilities for these children is as follows :— 

(a) The Blind: At present there are about 120 schools and 
other establishments for the blind, with an enrolment of 5,000 only. 
It is just 5 percent of the total number of blind children in the 
country. Most of these institutions impart primary education 
coupled with training in a few simple handicrafts. Music forms an 
integral part of the curriculum. The most,of the institutions are 
run by voluntary agencies but are assisted by the central and 
state governments. Moreover, the central government has set 
up a comprehensive National centre for the Blind at Dehra Dun. 
This centre includes a central Braille Press which publishes text 
books and other reading materials in Braille. The centre also has 
a workshop for the manufacture of Braille appliances which pro- 
duces the basic equipment needed for the education of the blind. 
There are three centres for the training of teachers of the blind 
sponsored by the government of India and they can train between 
30 and 40 teachers annually. 

The Deaf and Dumb: The number of schools for deaf and 
dumb children is about 70. Most of these schools provide primary 
education coupled with some pre-vocational training in technical 
and non-technical occupations. The majority are privately managed 
but are aided by the state governments. The total enrolment is 
4,000 of such children. About half a dozen centres for the training 
of teachers of the deaf and dumb are functioning at present. 

The Orthopaedically Handicapped: The major problem of this 
category of children is locomotor in character and they often attend 
ordinary schools. At present there are about 25 institutions for 
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such children with a total enrolment of about one thousand. Since 
this type of children do not present special educational problems, 
it is not considered necessary to have specially trained teacher for 
this category of children. 

It is evident from the above description that the existing faci- 
lities are extremely inadequate. The importance of a carefully 
thought out plan for the development of educational services for 
the handicapped cannot, therefore, be over-emphasised. 


What should be done: The progress in providing educational 
facilities to physically and mentally handicapped children is limited 
by two main considerations ; teachers and financial resources. A 
reasonable target will, therefore, be to provide in near future 
education for about 20 percent of the blind, deaf and orthopaedi- 
cally handicapped children. As a part of the programme, it should 
be possible to have at least one good institution for the education 
of handicapped children in each district. 

Obligation of the government: The state should take up the 
education of the handicapped children asa necessary part of the “ 
general scheme of education. The state should enact a compre- 
hensive legislation in the general interest of the handicapped 
children. Such legislation should ensure among other measures 
the compulsory free education of handicaped children as well as 
facilities for vocational training to provide employment for the 
employable blind and financial help for those who cannot be made 
self-supporting. Asa priliminary to launching an effective schemes 
for the welfare of the blind it is essential that a special census of 
the blind persons in India should be taken as soon as possible. 
It is also necessary to adopta uniform Braille code for Indian 
languages as a whole. 

Apart from training facilities for the blind there also should be 
in every area an after-care department to place those trained in 
jobs, as well as a research bureau to investigate improved methods 
of training and new avenues of employment. Special training 
institutions will also be necessary for training teachers for the 
blind schools. While the schools with their medical services will 
do all they can to train and place the blind in life, there are 

numerous other aspects of this problem, e.g. the prevention of 
blindness, the education of public opinion, begging etc., which can 
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only be tackled effectively by an all-India Society with the sanction 
of the government behind it. 

It is common practice in existing institutions to combine the 
education of the deaf, deaf-mutes and other physically infirm with 
that of the blind. As their requirements are separate and distinct, 
there should be special institutions for education of each main 
category. Deaf-mutes and’ the stone-deaf require education ina 
special school for the deaf ; the partially deaf may be taught in an 
ordinary school. 

The training of teachers will need emphasis and attention. 
Assuming a pupil-teacher ratio of 10:1 about 25000 teacher will 
be needed for the blind, deaf and cripple children. This will 
necessitate a considerable increase in the capacity of the existing 
training institutions and establishment of new ones. It is also 
necessary to co-ordinate the efforts of different agencies working 
in the field such as the Ministry of Education the Central Social 
Welfare Board, voluntary organisations interested in the problem 
and the Ministry of Health. Similar co-ordination will also be 
needed at the state levels. 

It is also necessary to develop adequate research in the problem. 
The Ministry of Education should develop a programme for this 
and allocate the necessary funds. The NCERT should have a cell 
for the study of handicapped children. The duty of this cell would 
be to keep in touch with the research that is being done in our 
country and outside and to prepare materials for the use of the 
teachers. 

In considering the question of accomodation we may say that 
although the average number ina class in the special school for 
handicapped children should be considerably smaller as a rule than 
in an ordinary school, it should not be regarded as an adequate 
reason for reducing the size of any class room below that of the 
standard size (400 sq. ft.). Special schools will, on the whole, be 
more costly than this ordinary schools and the cost of each type of 
school ‘will vary with the nature of the special services and 
requirements involved. It may be said that being a poor country, 
India is not in a position to afford the money for such special 
schools the return for which may not be worth mentioning. The 
answer is that ina national system intended to satisfy the needs of 
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all it is difficult to ignore the claims of those who are unfortunate 
through no fault of their own. Moreover, the money spent in 
educating them may prove a profitable investment in view of the 
fact that many of the handicapped at the end of their training may 
be saved from becoming a burden either on private charity or on 
the state. 


The education of the handicapped should not be neglected any 
more. The-state governments are not so much keen on this ‘matter. 
School education being a state subject it is important to assess the 
attitude. Most of them think that whatever funds are available 
should be spent in extending education among normal children. 
In spite of this, it is to be borne in mind that the provision of 
special schools for physically handicapped children should be one 
of the functions of the state and that the question should receive 
the earnest and immediate attention of this educational authorities 
concerned. The time has come when state action can no longer 
be delayed. While in a period of financial stringency there may 
have been some justification for prefering the claims of the normal, 


there can be no excuse for neglecting the needs of the handicapped 
in a national system of education. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
for Study and Examinations 


1. What are the different types of handicapped children? Discuss the 
Psychological and educational problems relating to physically handicapped 
children ? 

2. The education of the physically handicapped children i 
lity. Discuss. What has your state done on this Tespect ? 

3. “Many of us are blind about the blind”. 
statement ? What arrangements exist at prese: 
of the blind ? " 

4. What are the psychological problems of the blind ? Discuss how would 
you deal with them ? y 

5. What method is followed for the education of deaf and mute children ? 

feat i iculum. 
Discuss the nature of their curricul 2 , . 

6. Who are called ‘mentally handicapped’. Which of them may be taught in 

shyt ich i ial Schools ? 
ordinary schools and which in special ; : ‘ ; 

Ts ‘beats the problem of teaching blind children? Describe the method 


followed in teaching them ? 


isa state responsibi- 


—What is the significance of this 
nt in our country for the education 
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8. Who are the deaf and hard of hearing children? What isto be done for 
them educationally ? 

9. What was the condition of the educatién of the physically handicapped 
children during the British period. 

10. What is the policy of the national government in regard to the education 
of the physically handicapped children ? What are the existing educational facilities 
for them ? 

11. Give a practical scheme for education of the handicapped children in all 
India basis. 

12. “The education of the handicapped should not be neglected any more” 
comment on the above statement. 


CHAPTER 9 


Problems of illiteracy and education of the socially 
and economically weaker Section 


Illiteracy is associated with poverty, hunger and disease. 
Illiteracy is both the cause and effect of social and economic under- 
development. Its eradication will not cure poverty, hunger and 
disease in itself ; it is the first step towards it. Cure can come only 
through education and education is impossible without literacy. 
We must, therefore, make all efforts to educate our adults. 


Neglected Adult education 

It must be admitted that in the past, our efforts to eradicate 
illiteracy were not up to the mark. The policy followed by the 
Britishers in the past, greatly hampered the education of the masses. 
The Downward Filtration Theory did immense harm to the cause 
of mass education. Transfer of management of elementary schools 
to the local aothorities and the responsibility entrusted to them to 
make primary education compulsory, free and universal without 
giving them sufficient money for introducing compulsion also 
contributed much for the neglect of mass education in the past. 


Significance of adult education 

Education does not end with schooling but it is a life-long 
process. The adult today has need of an understanding of the 
rapidly changing world and the growing complexities of society, 
citizens of a country should be educated so as to participate in its 
developmental programmes, willingly intelligently and efficienty. 
This is particularly urgent in India where masses of people have 
missed schooling. In normal conditions programmes of adult 
education presume universal literacy. In the Indian context 65 per 
cent of the people are unable to -read and write and naturally, 
on of illiteracy becomes a matter of immediate national 

Eradication of illiteracy among adults is still the main 
task of adult or social education as it is called to-day. 9 

Adult education is needed as a powerful auxiliary to primary 
process of making the country literate, 


liquidati 
concern. 


education in accelerating the 
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It is true that the only permanent solution of the problem of 
illiteracy is compulsory free universal primary education. The 
existence of a large number of illiterate parents who attach no value 
to literacy in others, including their own children will undoubtedly 
prove one of the greatest obstacles to the introduction of a 
compulsory system of primary education. So there can be no doubt 
that literate parents will be likely to make the progress of primary 
education more rapid as well as more effective. If parents are to 
fill this role properly they must be provided with facilities not only 
' for bare aequaintance with the three R’s but also for further and 
continuous instruction according to their capacities so that they 
may come to appreciate the value of education and what it really 
means. 

It is also important that the further education to be provided 
for adults should be of such a nature as will not only make them 
more useful members of society but will also help them in some 
measure to improve their economic condition. Only in this way the 
average illiterate may acquire respect for education and consequently 
a desire for the education of his children. 

Objective of the literacy ‘movement’ 

It may be asked what is the standard to be aimed at through 
literacy movement. Is it ability merely to sign one’s name and to 
read books with or without effort? Is it a rudimentary acquain- 
tance with the three R’s? Or isitsome thing more? Literacy 
isameans and not an end in itself. The end is that the total 
education of the individual’s personality. Mere literacy does 
promote this end in the sense that it is essential first step towards 
it, but it is only a first step. The literate who is literate and no 
more stands merely at the threshhold of that full development of 
personality which all should seek to attain. But in our country, 
urgent need is how to eliminate illiteracy as quickly and economi- 
cally as possible, the goal should be that the work would be lasting. 

If therefore, the object is to make adults not merely literate but 
permanently literate and at the sametime sufficiently literate to be’ 
capable as well as desirous of benefiting from further education the 
literacy course must be a thorough one. For achieving this the 
teaching of them three R’s must include some elementary know- 
ledge of civics, economics, history, geography and hygiene. 
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It is not very difficult to fix an age range for adult education. 
At is now decided that the age range should be 15-45. 


Deplorable literacy percentage : Gravity of the problem 
The position of literacy in India is extremely unsatisfactory 
inspite of a fairly public awakening and Govt. initiative. Even if the 
scensus estimates are accepted and literacy is taken to mean no 
more than ability to read and write the percentage of literacy is 
‘found to be only 35 per cent (1981 census). The last decade saw 
‘the biggest jump in literacy figures from 27 per cent to 35 per cent. 
If this rate of progress is maintained and no other help is given 
it will take nearly 150 years to reach the 100 cent figure. Even 
when universal primary education has become the tule, illiteracy 
will only be eliminated after all the illiterates then over 15 years’ 
age are dead. In view of the urgent importance of adult education, 
not only in the interest of the present illiterates but. also as an 
essential adjunct to any system of compulsory education, the 
problem of liquidating illiteracy and establishing effective arrange- 
ments for adult education must be tackled as quickly as possible. 
What can be done, however, is necessarily limited by the resources 
available. Even if all the money required were immediately forth- 
coming it would still be necessary to find suitable teachers and 
organisers of whom there are comparatively few available at present. 
‘Once, however, a comprehensive system of national education has 
been inaugurated. It might be feasible to complete the work of 
adult literacy within 20 years. 


Literacy among the Women: 


{tis clear that the task of providing adequate facilities for adult 
education is not only big but also extremely difficult. It is more 
particularly soin regard to women. In addition to their own 
peculiar difficulties due to social customs, the obstacles which 
deter men from pursuing their education, are more formidable in 
the caseof women. Moreover even if all the other conditions 

‘ were favourable, are almost insuperable obstacles would still remain 
on account of the lack of women teachers. This will be overcome 
when a national system of education will produce its full quota 
of educated women. Meanwhile the importance of making 


women and particularly mothers literate is so great for the future 
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generations that what can be done must be done, obviously the 
standard of literacy among women should not in any case be 
lower than among men. 


A programme for eradication of illiteracy 


As a first step to arrest the growth of illiteracy, the following: 
measures should be taken. 

(a) Expansion of universal schooling of five year’s durations. 
to the age-group 6-11. 

(b) Provision of part-time education to these children of age- 
group 11-14 who either miss schooling or drop prematurely out 
of the school. 

(c) Provision of part-time general and vocational education to. 
the younger adults of the.age-group 15-30. 

(d) For the liquidation of illiteracy a two-fold strategy: 
comprising the selective approach and the mass approach should: 
be adopted. 

Under selective approach, programmes should be adopted for 
specified groups of adults which could be easily identified, controlled: 
and motivated for intensive literacy work. Literacy programme 
should constitute an essential part of all schemes launched by. 
government for economic and social developments. 

(e) Under mass approach, all available educated men and 
women in the country should be mobilised for raising a force to- 
combat illiteracy and utilise it in a well-planned literacy compaign, 
In the organisation of mass campaign, the teachers and students 
and all educational institutions should be actively involved. The 
students in the higher primary, secondary, higher Secondary, 
vocational schools and those in the undergraduate classes of the 
Universities and colleges should be required to teach the adults as 
a part of compulsory national service programme. Teachers in 
schools of all types should be required to teach and participate in 
the campaign. Every educational institution should be given 
responsibility for liquidating illiteracy in a specified area. The 
school in particular should be transferred into a centre of 
community life. 

(f) The mass-media of communication should be effectively 
used as a powerful instrument for creating the climate and. 
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imparting knowledge and skills necessary for improving quality 
of work and standard of life. 

(g) Inorder to bring education to those who are unable to 
attend even part-time courses, correspondence courses should be 
organised. 

(hb) Anet work of libraries throughout the country should be 
established. Each university should establish a Board of Adult 
Education. Witha view to co-ordinating the efforts by govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies a National Board of Adult Education 
should be set up. Similar bodies should beset up.at the State 
and district levels. 


Present condition and future obligation : 


In the area of literacy, progress has been slow. According to 
the 1981 census, the percentage of literacy is 35 percent. The 
average literacy rate in low-income countries in 1980 was 52 per 
cent. The literary rate among females in India is as low as 25 per 
cent against 47 per cent for males. In the age group of 10 and 
above, female literacy rate is only 21 per cent against 77 percent 
among urban males. 7 

Also, there are major inter-regional variations. Female literacy 
rate varies from 73 per cent in Kerala to seven per cent in Rajas- 
than. In U. P., Bihar and Madhya Pradesh it varies between 10°6 
percent and 11°8 per cent. In 1980 many countries in South 
Asia and South-East Asia (Philipines, South Korea, Singapore, 
Thailand), had literacy rates of 90 per cent. 

Therefore, the new approach to the plan should accord priority 
to literacy. This area is not only crucial for the alleviation of 
poverty directly, but also for improving the productive potential of 
our human resources. 


Target during the Sixth Five Year Plan—Failures 


The sixth plan contained an ambitious programme to promote 
literacy with the objective of achieving 100 per cent coverage of 
adults in the age group 15-35 and 100 per cent entrolment of chil- 
dren in the age group 6-14 by 1990, be supplemented by non- 
formal education. While entrolment of children in the age group 
6-14 has improved, the drop-out rate is high. Inspite of good 


achievement in enrolment, percentage of children attending 
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Classes I to VIII is estimated at 76 per cent as against 79 per cent 
as envisaged in the sixth plan. But this does not take account of 
the drop outs. 


Goal to be reached during the Seventh Plan : 


In the Seventh Plan facilities for enrolment would need to be 
provided for about 18 crore children if elementary education is to 
be universalised by 1990. Since by the end of the Sixth plan about 
11°6 crore children may be enroled it would be necessary to provide 
for facilities for enrolment of additional 6:4 crore children in the 
Seventh Plan i.e. about 1:28 crore more children would have to be 
enrolled every year for five years. According to the working 
group on Elementary Education set up by the Planning Commi- 
ssion, this would call for an outlay of about Rs. 5,300 crores after 
taking into account the possibility of getting non-formal classes 
run by part-time teachers. As for adult literacy another working 
group of the planning commission has estimated that would by the 
end of the Sixth plan about 2°22 crore adults would have been 
covered by adult literacy programmes and about 8°78 crores will 
still remain to be brought under the programme. The cost of cover- 
ing the entire population of adults in the age-group 15-35 under the 
literacy programme has been estimated at Rs. 1,365 crores. The 
outlay required for achieving the goal of literacy by 1989-90 
would thus be of the order of Rs. 6,7000 crores. In the sixth plan, 
the outlay under the head education was Rs. 2,524 crores forming 
2:6 percent of the total outlay, of this only Rs. 905 crores was 
allotted for elementary education and Rs. 128 crores for adult 
education. 

An implication of giving the highest priority to literacy is that 
financial resources needed for implementing achieveable target in 
this area should have the first charge on available plan resources. 
In practice, however, implementation of programme in this area 
requires organisational capacity of a high order and, therefore, 
expenditure can increase only relatively slowly. Also, in absolute 
terms, resource requirements for meeting higher target in this area 
is relatively low compared in its investment requirement in, say 
steel or oil. Thus, for example, the outlay of Rs, 6,700 crores for 
achieving the goal of literacy by 1989-90, which was mentioned 
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above is lower than the likely outlay on Visakapatnam Steel. 
Plant. 2 

Hence launching of the seventh plan and its successful imple- 
mentation is crucial for the nation, constraints in resources and 
other areas are there, but we cannot afford to lose the opportunity 
for progress and it may be remembered that no progress is possible 
without sacrifice and no development without a price. 


Education of the socially and economically weaker section : 


Evils of Discrimination in the field of education: Social and 
national integration is crucial to the creation of a strong united 
country, which is an essential pre-condition for all progress. But 
India today is faced with a problem of social disorganisation. 
This expresses itself as the widening gulf between the rich and the 
poor, the privileged and unprivileged, the urban and the tural, the 
educated and the uneducated. It is reflected in’ the general weaken- 
ing of the feeling of national solidarity under increasing impact of 
local, regional, linguistic, religious and other sectional or parochial 
loyalties. It is the responsibility of the educational system to 
bring the different social classes and groups together and thus 
promote the emergence of an ‘integrated society. But in India, 
at present, instead of doing so, education itself is tending to 
increase social segregation and to perpetuate and widen class 
distinctions. At primary stage, the free schools to which the masses 
send their children are maintained by government and are generally 
of poor quality. Some of private schools are better no doubt ; 
but since they charge higher fees, they are meant for the students of 
‘well-to-do’ families. At the secondary stage, the same tale is 
repeated. Some of the middle class parents make great sacrifice 
to send their children to these schools. There is thus segregation 
in education itself. The minority of private, fee-charging better 
schools meeting the needs of the economically strong classes and 
the free, publicly maintained, but poor schools being utilised by 
the rest. This segregation is increasing and tending to widen the 
gulf between the classes and the masses. The children of the 
masses are compelled to receive sub-standard education, and as. 
the programme of scholarships is not very large, nemesis eres 
the ablest among them are unable to find access to such goo 
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schools as exist, while the economically privileged parents are able 
to ‘buy’ good education for their children. 
Equal Opportunities of Education: How it can be effected. 

No country can claim to be called democratic if it does not 
guarntee equal opportunity of education to her people. In fact 
fundamental civil rights to-day demand equal facilities of educa- 
tion. But on account of social and economic reasons this facility 
is often denied. Equal facilities of education do not mean the 
same education for all. It only means full development of each 
self according to his merit and aptitude irrespective of his caste, 
creed, religion, social status, sex or economic capabilities. Accord- 
ing to the financial resources of the state every citizen must be 
ensured his right to have the best possible education—that is what 
equality of opportunity of education means. 

At present facilities of education in our country are determined 
by the capacity of the parents to pay for the education of their 
children, and, as a result, the class differences have only being more 
and more acute. In this context the recognition of equality in 
opportunity for education is very significant. It must be admitted 
in a society composed of different classes, equal educational oppor- 
tunity cannot be very easily ensured. This can only be expected 
if the responsibility of education is borne by a welfare socialistic 
state. Accordingly, the recommendations of the Kothari Commi- 
ssion is also very moderate. In addition, the Govt. to-day is also 
faced with financial stringency. Hence the Commission has recom- 
mended that free studentships and scholarships should -be awarded 
only on the basis of merit to avoid any distinction in the oppor- 


tunities of education. 
Free education: Asa first step in this direction, books and 


other articles are to be distributed free of cost in all free primary 
schools. Before the termination of the sixth Five-Year Plan the 
secondary education has also been recommended to be free, 
Enough library facilities, book banks, financial aid to 10% best 
students for purchase of books have also been recommended. 

Award of Scholarships: The Commission feels that it is not 
desirable that talents will be lost on account of financial stringency, 
Hence it has recommended that system of award of scholarships 
should be introduced right from the higher primary stage. 


H. S. Edu. (11) —9 
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It should be remembered that attempts at providing equal oppor- 

tunities to all students through award of scholarships is neither 
adequate, nor desirable nor scientific. The insignificant sum of a 
scholarship fades in the background of sharp economic inequalities. 
Moreover, the proposed selective approach may corrupt to lead to 
greater inequalities. Notwithstanding all these drawbacks it is 
significant that the Commission has opined in favour of equal 
opportunities of education to all. : f 
Common Schooling: The problem of ‘Common Schooling’ 
should be taken up along with equal opportunities. At present 
there are various types of schools under state goverments and private 
managements. The standards of education, pay of teachers, service 
Rules and other facilities also vary widely from school to school. . 
On the other hand good education may be purchased out of the 
purses of the parents. Those who cannot pay a higher price are to 
remain satisfied with a lower grade of education for their children. 
The differences in the standard of schools and in the financial 
capacity of the parents give rise to a difference between students 
and also between teachers. This isa dangerous aspect in respect 
of national and social solidarity. Hence ‘Common Schools’, i.e., 
one school for all, has been accepted by all as a democratic step. 
But till the state takes up the responsibility of education completely 
the dream of Common Schools cannot materialise. The Kothari 
Commission has only accepted this in principle and has expressed 
its anxiety over class distinctions and has condemned it. 

For steps. towards Common Schooling, the Commission has 
suggested—(a) Removal of inequalities from among the teachers, 
(b) introduction of free education (c) creation of an atmosphere 
of common feeling between a school and its locality, and (d) imple- 
“mentation of the policy of “Neighbourhood schools” within the 
next twenty years. The basic principle of such schools is that all 
children in the vicinity (neighbourhood) of the school will study in 
that school and will not opt for another school of a different 
locality. But before implementation of this Policy, all schools 
should be brought up to the same standard. Hence the Commis- 
sion has recommended that this policy should be implemented at 
first at the lower primary stage and then at the higher primary 


stage. 
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However weak may be the recommendation of the Commission 
regarding ‘Common Schools’ its recognition in principle is neverthe- 
less commendable. } 


Education of the Backward classes: It is necessary to pay 
special attention to the education of children from the backward 
classes which include the scheduled castes, the scheduled Tribes, 
denotified communities. 


Provisions in the constitution: In so far as the scheduled castes 
are concerned the problem has become a little easier because of the 
diminution in the rigour of untouchability, Our constitution 
prescribes protection and safeguards for scheduled castes, scheduled 
tribes and other Backward Classes either specifically or by way of 
general rights of citizens with the object of promoting their 
educational and economic interests and of removing certain social 
disabilities the scheduled castes were subject to : 

(1) The abolition of untouchability and forbidding of its practice 
in any form (Art. 17). 

(2) The promotion of their educational and economic interests 
and their protection from social injustice and all forms of 
exploitation (Art. 46). 

(3) The forbidding of any denial of admissions to educational 
institutions maintained by the state or receiving aid out of state 
funds (Art. 29). 


Nature of concessions 

Measures to provide increased educational facilities have taken, 
the emphasis being on vocational and technical training. The 
concessions include free tution, stipends, scholarships and the 
provision of books, stationery and other equipment. Mid-day 
meals are also provided in many places. The government of India 
instituted a scheme for grant of scholarships to the scheduled 
“castes in 1944-45. This benefit was extended to the Scheduled Tribes 
in 1948-49 and other Backward classes in 1949-50. The central 
government scheme to award scholarships to deserving students 
from these classes for higher studies abroad came into force in 
1953-54. About 25 ins cent of the merit scholarships granted by 
the centre to deserying students of the lower income gtoups for 
studies in reputable institutions are reserved for backward 
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communities. Reservation of seats, lowering of minimum qualify- 
ing marks and raising of maximum age limit for admission of 
members of these classes in all technical and educational institutions 
are among other steps recommended by the central government 
to all educational authority. : 

We think that the above mentioned programme for the education 
of the scheduled castes should continue and be expanded. 

Education of the Tribals: A large number of tribals have been 
residing in every state from time immemorial, both in the plains 
districts as well as in the hill districts. They also live in forest 
areas. Their mode of living, customs, traditions, languages, 
vocations, commerce and culture are all different from one another. 
Many tribes have scripts of their own and many have adopted the 
Roman Script. The christian missionaries have greatly influenced 
their cultural and religious life, specially in the hills. 

The education of the tribal people deserves great emphasis and 
attention, The following programmes may suitably be followed 
by the government, 

(a) At the primary Stage, the provision of facilities will have 
to be improved and Ashram Schools will have to be established 
in sparsely populated areas. The teachers should be invariably 
conversant with tribal languages, the medium of education for the 
first two years of the school should be the tribal language. By the 


third year the regional language should become the medi 
education. 


(b) At the secondary stage, provision of schools 
facilities and scholarships has to be greatly expanded. 

(c) In higher education, the administration of the scholarships 
programme will have to be decentralised. 

(d) Provision for special tution will have to be made both at 
the secondary and university stages. ‘ 

(e) Promising young persons from the tribals should be 
selected and specially trained to work in tribal areas. 

The education of the backward classes in general and of the 
tribal people in particular is a major programme of equalisation 
and of social and national integration. No expenditure is too 
great for the purpose. 


um of 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
For Study and Examinations 


1. Describe the problems of illiteracy in India ? Suggest measures for the 
solution of those problems. 

2. What is the magnitude of the problem of illiteracy in India ? What progress 
has so far been made for the removal of illiteracy ? 

3. What is adult education? Is it necessary? Is there any special impor- 
tance of it in India 2? What are its aims and objectives ? 

4, Write what you know about Adult Schools and classes. 

5, What are special functions of classes for the adult? What should be the 


attitude of the teacher ? 
6. What should be the standard of literacy movement in India? What should 


be the age range for adult education ? 
7. What is the position of literacy in India at present ?. What measure would 


you suggest for the improvement of the position ? 

8. Why is adult education now-a-days called social education? Why is the 
task of providing adequate facilites for adult education extremely difficult? . 

9. Give a detailed programme for erradication of illiteracy in India. 

10. Comment on the progress of literacy in different states during the sixth 
plan period. What facilities should be provided in the seventh plan for enrolment 
in primary education and adult literacy programmes. 

11. Write an essay on Education of the socially and economically weaker 
section in India. 

12, Why is special educational opportunities necessary for socially and 
economically weaker section of the society in India ? 

13. What measures would you like to take for equalising educational 
opporturnites in your state. 

14. Comment upon the concept of equality of educational opportunity and 
common schooling as suggested by the Kothari Commission. 

15, Who are-regarded as backward classes in India? What measures would 
you like to.take for providing more educational facilities for them ? 

16. What is the existing condition of education of the tribals? What should 
be done for the improvement of the same. 


